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FOR BETTER WORK, ECONOMY AND SAFETY 


MM Tractors are visionlined for safe, easy and comfortable operation on any 


farm power job the year around. Visionlining assures better work because the 
operator can always see what he is doing, and the seat is comfortably low to 
the rear of the drive wheels for additional safety at all times. “Visionlining” 
of tractors was introduced by Minneapolis-Moline many years ago, and is 
basically an exclusive MM feature which does much to ease the normal strain 
on any tractor operator, and thus assures better work and perhaps even more 
work under many conditions. 

Here is what one Universal ‘U” did for its owner in a little over a year on 
a 470-acre farm: 


One MM Universal ““U”’ Tractor did all the work on this 470-acre farm. What a capacity 
for work and what a record for economy! 
*Avg. 
Avg Gallons 
Fuel Acres Fuel 
Operation: ! Hours (G: per Hr. per Acre 
Plowing (4-bottom plow . 151 501 2.04 1.61 
Discing (10-ftM tandem 142 505 6.38 55 
Dragging (5-sec. peg tooth 45 104 13.0 18 
Planting (4-row checkrow 28 65 5.0 46 
Drilling and discing in one operatic 
8-ft. tandem disc, 8-ft. drill ] 35 131 4.9 -76 
Cultivating (4-row cultivator 4: 304 6.3 .34 
Husking Corn—power take-off (2-row 
picker 55 92 162 1.7 1.04 
*Average fuel consumption per acre for all operations above—.56 of one gallon. 


Naturally there are many reasons why MM tractors have made enviable r¢ 
ords of long-time, low-cost, dependable operation for owners everywhere! 
over 3 decades. See your MM dealer for facts. 


The experience of MM owners everywhere clearly indicates that thog 
who design and build Modern MM Machinery have the “Know-How 
building products that fit the needs and desires of those who use them. Sto 
ina... the ability to take it” for long periods of tough going .. . doesn't co 
as an accessory to tractors or farm machinery. You can’t buy it as an EXT 
It's either designed and built into every part of the machine or it isn’t there 
all. MM products are famous for stamina—year after year, owners repo 
records of long, low-cost efficient service and the fact that MM products s! 
MODERN. This indicates three important things—1. Advanced engineerin 
2. A policy of building machines to endure. 3. “Know-How” of building ong 
putting them together right. 


For the future, past experience indicates MM will continue its long-fame 
policy of building products that are ‘Built To Do The Work” and not to simp! 
meet a price—but you'll find MM products are reasonably priced 


MM produces a line of Universal and Standard Tractors in sev eral sizé 
and models and modern machinery for most any farm need. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS NOW!...KEEP YOUR WAR BONDS 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT CompPANn} 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 
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"Sutton 100° 


puts more pull in any tractortire! 
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oa LIQUID-ATE Your Traction Problems! smoother ride, less fatigue, provides 
s st First, use Goodyear Sure-Grip tractor tires. 7. LONGER TIRE LIFE—tread wear is much less 
ering Second, inflate tire tubes with “Solution 100.” because of minimum slippage, constant 
go And there you have the world’s greatest work Correct prateure. 
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Sure-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company main” and to change pressure for vari- 
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= farmers everywhere find an 
amazing increase in tractor efficiency 
—get far more grip and pull — when 
they team up with “Solution 100° — 
Goodyear’s method of complete liquid in- 
flation. For this low-cost, one-shot service 
fills any tire tube 100% with calcium chlo- 
ride solution instead of air—puts heavier, 
easier-handled, better-distributed weight 
right inside the tire — gives you all of the 
8 big benefits listed here. Even Goodyear 
Sure-Grips — world’s greatest traction 
tires — do more work faster when inflated 
and weighted with “Solution 100.” So 
regardless of your tractor tire brand, ask 
your Goodyear Farm Tire Dealer to 
pump “Solution 100” into all your tubes 
— and you'll get 8-way “plus” perform- 
ance from your tractor the year round! 







































“SOLUTION 100” WORKS THESE 8 
WONDERS IN ANY TRACTOR TIRE! 


1. MAXIMUM TRACTION — j 
éaih aes teal, ON — less slip, more pull, 


ab heme LESS EXPENSE— saves tire 
or and equipment wear, gets m 
done per hour. . wee 


3. CONSTANT INFLATION, NO PRESSURE LOSS 
— gives top performance because tires re- 
main properly inflated year round, in stor- 
age or use; non-freezing. 


Rie BUILDS UP AS LOAD INCREASES 
— provides automaticall : 
lor verginetiadé ically adjusted pressure 
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THE FARM OUTLOOK 


By Jack Moran 


IN BRIEF: Next year's farm program stalled 
by price problems. 


Prices. Basis for supports may be shifted 
to cash payments. 


Costs. Expenses will stay up while prices 
shade off. 


Income. Your farm income will be smaller 
next year—down 10 to 15 percent. 


Production. Smaller farm output expected 
—less poultry, eggs, oilseeds, potatoes, 
truck crops—in 1946. 


Domestic Demand. Good markets for 
your products during reconversion. 


Foreign Demand. Big world demand for 
your products thru next summer. 


Tail Wags Dog. Again, the tail of for- 
eign demand for your farm products 
threatens to wag the dog of domestic 
takings. Europe wants all the American 
food that can be spared thru next sum- 
mer, but Europe may reduce its buying 
from next year’s crops. That’s one reason 
why you haven’t heard much yet about 
the government’s farm production pro- 
gram for 1946. Another reason is the 
question of government price supports 
for next year’s crops and livestock. It is 
likely that the Government will ask for 
some reductions in your total output 
next year—particularly poultry and eggs, 
oilseeds, potatoes, dry beans, and truck 
crops. 


Parity Price Change? This winter, you 
will be hearing proposals to develop new 
ways of guaranteeing postwar farm prices 
and income. Already the parity-price 
mechanism is under attack. This move 
is sparked by administration suggestions 
to let prices of farm products decline, and 
then pay farmers the difference between 
the market price and some predeter- 
mined support price. The debate will 
begin officially when. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson asks Congress for 
money to carry out the Congressional 
price commitment. This commitment 
would support prices at not less than 90 
percent of parity for two years after the 
legal end of the war. 


Surplus Bogey. What the administra- 
tion seems to fear is an unwieldy ac- 
cumulation of surpluses—after the Eu- 
ropean demand declines—unless parity- 
price guarantees are tied to production 
controls. What it seeks is a more palatable 
way of adjusting supply and demand. 
At the same time, it is striving to boost 
the demand here and abroad so that 





farm production can be maintained at a 
high level. One way or another, large 
government expenditures will be re- 
quired to hold up your postwar income. 


Smaller Farm Income. The government 
agricultural economists see prospects of 
good prices for most of your products 
thru next June, but prophesy lower 
prices as Europe rebuilds its agriculture 
to and above the prewar volume. They 
figure that your cash farm income in 
1946 may fall 10 to 15 percent below this 
year’s record level, and decline an ad- 
ditional 10 percent in 1947. Of course 
they cannot foretell any Congressional 
action that may be taken to hold up 
prices or offset a decline in your cash 
receipts. They are figuring almost wholly 
on the basis of supply-and-demand re- 
lationships. 


And Smaller Buying Power. This year’s 
prices of all farm products combined 
have been averaging about 90 percent 
above the 1935-39 prewar level, but 
next year’s may be only 75 percent above 
that level. This would mean a reduction 
in purchasing power of your farm prod- 
ucts unless the prices you pay for goods 
also decline. Feed grains may be lower 
priced (in September the prospective 
supply of feed per animal unit was the 
largest in 25 years of government record), 
but other costs will hold up—may even 
increase—until industrial production gets 
rolling in big volume. 


Will History Repeat? Your production 
expenses went up sharply during the year 
following the World War I armistice and 
then declined, but they remained heavy 
all thru the 1920’s (in relation to the 
prices you received for farm products). 
Your prices in that decade averaged less 
than 90 percent of parity. The recent 
average has been around 118 percent of 
parity. If your prices shade off and costs 
stay up, the 1946 average may be around 
105 percent of parity. Much depends 
upon the behavior of next year’s live- 
stock prices. Most of the price reduction 
is expected during the last half of the year. 


Are Subsidies Out? Price supports after 
next summer must be lowered if Con- 
gress doesn’t renew the producer and 
processor subsidies that expire at that 
time. This year’s subsidies—including 
the rollbacks on meats, butter, and flour 
—total $1,800,000,000. Nearly a third 
of this chunk is for dairy-feed payments 
instituted in 1943 to stimulate the pro- 
duction of milk. Rollbacks to offset the 
reduction made in retail prices of meats, 
butter, and flour at that time take 
$900,000,000 a year. The remainder 
goes mainly for subsidies [ Turn to page 60 
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When Johnny takes a“second look,’ 


a WILL HE STILL 
as WANT TO FARM? 




































After the “welcomes” have all been said—after 
he’s caught up on sleep and home cooking— 
Johnny’s going to take a “second look”’ around 
the farm. 


Then, will he still want to farm? 


Johnny will be looking for the answers to two iq 
important questions. First,if he stays on the farm, / 
will he make enough money to have the things he ) 
wants in life? Second, will he face all the back- / 
breaking work and long hours his parentsendured? 4 










Both answers, he knows, depend a lot upon 
how many jobs he can do with machinery and 
power. What’s more, Johnny has new ideas about 
power. In war, he saw modern gasoline engines in 
action where men’s lives depended upon power 
and reliable performance. He knows power and 
performance count in farming, too. ) 








When your son takes his “‘second look” around 
HOW TO GET MORE POWER TO DO MORE JOBS the farm, he’ll feel a lot better about farming if 


he sees a modern gasoline tractor with a high- 





Use Gupte * Usealligh Fone ac compression engine. Such a tractor—designed for 
Stand Gane sae eee Dipenede ave wees Sees eae instant starting, convenient operation, power and 

idle without stalling. gallon of gasoline. liable perf ake farm livi 

Save time and trouble—speed Work more acres each day; get re periormance—can make ving more 

work chaste (anion, séiiale Goup oni theme. pleasant, more profitable and far more attractive, 
Saveoil—reducechanges;elim- Get more power from an engine If you want your boy to settle down on a farm, 

inate bother of two fuels. of any given size. either your own or one in your community, why 


not plan now so that when he takes his ‘‘second 


For More Power for More Jobs, get a new High Compression look” you can be sure that he’1I still want to farm? 


Gasoline Tractor when you buy. Or, ask your dealer about a 

“Power Booster Overhaul” to high compression your present 

tractor. ETHYL CORPORATION 
Free, new illustrated pamphlet,“ Questions Farmers Are Asking Agricultural Division 

ion,” gi tailed i ation. Write for it. . 

About High Compression,” gives detailed information. Write for i Chrysler Building * New York 17, N.Y. 


Manufacturer of antiknock fluid used by oil companies to improve gasoline 
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IT SAVES ITS COST 
QUICKLY 


You'll find agreement among all our 
customers on the remarkable economy of 
the AC model S-3 Oil Filter for tractors. 
In fact, it is the farmers, themselves, who 
have showed us that two of its greatest 
advantages are the high saving made in 
lubricating oil cost, and the great saving 
in time in the field. 

The S-3 cleans up old: oil. You don’t 
change the oil so often. And, because of 
S-3’s generous size, you don’t change the 
element so often. 

Rings stay free longer. Carbon forms 
slower. Valves gum slower. You get full 
engine power /onger. 

You can enjoy this economy, from the 
day you install the AC model S-3 on 
your tractors. Replacement elements are 
available, quickly. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


FILTERS 


LeET’s 
BU Y 
6 





FINISH 
Victory 


JOB 
BONDS 





COVER STORY 


Ellingdale Farm, the trim, attractive home that Oswald Nelson's keen eyes made possible 


“They've a Keen Eye 


for Cattle,” 


say the Nelsons’ neighbors, and 
they make that knack pay out 


Take a man who all but beats the rec- 
ord on butterfat averages—and on land 
many people don’t even regard as dairy 
country! Take a community leader who 
buys his farm home a year before the 
depression—and keeps it—and adds 
buildings. Take, in short, that farmer 
whose friends declare, “‘He is the example 
of what determination and good com- 
mon sense can do”’—and you have cover 
page man Oswald Nelson, who lives near 
Baldwin, in St. Croix County, Wisconsin. 

Neighbors in that northwest Wisconsin 
county have another explanation for this 
kind of. successful farming. They say, 
“Those Nelsons have a keen eye for 
cattle!’ The “what” and the “how” and 





Soup for supper at the Nelsons'—no chore 


in Mrs. Nelson’s handy, streamlined kitchen 


the ‘‘why” of these keen eyes are the 
cover man’s story. 

Proving “It ain’t necessarily so” that 
the southern and eastern parts of the 
Dairy State produce most of the dairy 
products, this dairyman’s production 
record is his success story. Here is Nel- 
son’s D.H.I.A. herd record of three con- 
secutive years of production made by a 
majority of purebred Holsteins (15 to 20 
cows in milk) under average conditions, 
milking twice a day: 


1940—467 pounds butterfat, averaging 
3.8 fat test. (Herd had five 
2-year-olds, three with incom- 
plete records.) [ Turn to page 16 





Third-generation farmers—Elling Nelson and 
grandsons, Lynn (center), and Keith (right) 
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SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


TO POSTWAR 
AGRICULTURE 


THE FARMALL SYSTEM 


ee FOR FARM PRODUCTION 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


--- FOR FARM HAULING 


The Farmer is building his future. 
He did a whale of a job during 
the war years. The Farm ranked 
equal with the Armed Forces— 
equal with the War Plants. 


Now that peace has come, which 


one of these three goes right on? 
Whose job is bigger than ever? 


The Farm—and the Farmer! 


Yes, you are looking to ’46, and 
to International Harvester. At 
every International Dealer’s store 
there is a rising call for modern 
equipment. You have made your 
old equipment do—now it is time 


for the mew...and the better. 


We know our great responsi- 
bility as the leading builder of 
the power and tools you need. 
Count on Harvester to do its ut- 
most to build the new equipment 


you must have to carry on with 


| your work, 


Keep in touch with your Inter- 
national Dealer. He’ll be in better 
shape, month by month, to get 
you a new Farmall Tractor and 
the improved equipment we are 
building for postwar farming. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago 1, Illinois 





When it comes to your postwar 
truck, remember that it’s only 
INTERNATIONAL that outfits the 
farmer for both production and 
transportation. For nearly 40 years 
of its 114-year history, International 
Harvester has built International 
Trucks. 

For four long years, new Inter- 
national Trucks went off to war by 
the tens of thousands. Today we're 
building them again for the home 
front in light-duty and medium- 
duty sizes that hadn't come off the 


assembly lines since early '42. 


INTERNATIONAL HI HARVESTER 
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Actual wear tests on everyday farm work show that rubber 
footwear wears from the inside out. That’s why, despité 
present conditions, Hood farm footwear is still made with the 
same tough inner construction that has made it famous. That’s 
why Hood farm footwear gives you extra long service. Look 
for Hood rubber footwear the next time you buy. Get longer 
wear and economy. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
a division of The B. F’. Goodrich Company 





LOOK FOR THE HOOD ARROW WHEN YOU BUY THEM 









THE 
FARMER 
SPEAKS 


A national survey of opinions 
@ cross-section of 6, y 
farmers. Conducted impartially 


Land Boom Gets a Jolt 


Question 1: Considering the price of land 
in your community today, do you think 
that it is a good, fair, or poor time for a 
farmer to buy a farm? 


Answer: 

Good Fair Poor No Opinion 
All Farmers. ...... 18% 19% 55% 8% 
Midwest Farmers... 18 22 54 6 
Other Farmers. .... 18 16 57 9 


The land boom is licked if farmers the 
country over stick to their present atti- 
tude on land prices. A majority of farm- 
ers, in the Midwest as well as in other 
sections, think it is a poor time to buy 
“Land will be cheaper,” is the keynote 
sounded by a Nebraska farm woman who 
speaks for this vocal majority. 

Farmers not only say this is a poor 
time to buy, but they are backing up their 
opinions by staying out of the land mar- 
ket. Reports s; far in 1945 show fewer 
sales than in 1944. Evidently farmers pre- 
fer to save their money rather than to 
invest it in land at present prices. Perhaps 
they remember the farm mortgage fore- 
closures after the land-buying spree of 
World War I. Or maybe they have 
taken to heart the warnings of the farm 
press and the bulletins published by the 
state agricultural colleges and the U. § 
Department of Agriculture. At any rate, 
most of them agree with the Louisiana 
farmer who said, “Land is too high.” 

But wait—we’re still in danger of a 
mild boom! With 19 percent thinking it 
is a fair time to buy and 18 percent think- 
ing it is a good time to buy, a lot of land 
inflation is possible. ‘‘Prices are high and 
likely to stay high,” said a Colorado 
farmer. And the same outlook comes 
from a Hoosier who replied, “Prices wil! 
stay up for some time.” Isn’t that about 
what the farm buyers said in 1919? S$ 
the 18 percent who think this is a good 
time to buy are a potential land-boom 
danger. 

To summarize, farmers as a rule aren't 
at all excited about buying a farm for 
themselves at today’s prices. But there's 
a small minority that bears watching 
Now let’s take a look at the farmers 
opinion about the land market as a place 
for his city brother to invest some spare 
cash: 


**No”’ to the City Buyer 


Question 2: Do you think it is a good, fair, 
or poor time for a city person to buy a farm? 


Answer: 

Good Fair Poor No Opifion 
Total Farmers. ..... 19% 10% 55% 16% 
Midwest Farmers... 17 11 60 12 
Other Farmers. .... 20 ~ 53 18 


Now is not the time for Mr. City In- 
vestor to buy a farm, says Mr. Joho 
Farmer. To be sure, 19 percent think it 4 
good time for him to buy, but they ar¢ 
swamped by the 55 percent who think 
it a poor time to purchase. 

“Inflated prices { Turn to page 14 
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No one knows the tremendous practical 
value of scientific research any better 
than the American farmer. 

Through his county agent, his state 
agricultural college and various govern- 
ment services, he is constantly in touch 
with the findings of research in soil 
chemistry, crop production and animal 
husbandry. 

And time and again this research has 
guided him not only to improved methods 
but also to the production of new crops 
—and new uses for old crops—opening 
new and expanded markets and greater 
rewards for his labors. 

Today, thanks to scientific research, 
many a crop is bigger or better; such 
comparatively new crops as the soybean 
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have riser to great importance; and such 
modern developments as the manufac- 
ture of plastics and synthetic textiles 
have provided new markets for farm 
produce—even for huge volumes of 
farm-grown materials formerly con- 
sidered useless. 

Yes, the farmer knows good and well 
how important research is. 


So does the manufacturer. 


In fact, manufacturers today rely to 
a major degree on research to improve 
the quality or reduce the costs of their 
products and to create new products. 
That is the kind of progress which results 
in greater opportunities to serve human 
needs and desires. And that is what 
makes jobs. 


In short, research is the great “‘job- 
maker.” 

With all the benefits of research in 
mind—but especially in the knowledge 
that research creates jobs—General 
Motors has recently announced its plans 
for a great new Technical Center, pro- 
viding outstanding facilities for research 
in science, engineering and functional 
design. 

Through the GM Technical Center, 
General Motors hopes to play a greater 
part than ever before in the “partner- 
ship” of farming and manufacturing— 
a partnership serving the objectives to 
which General Motors is dedicated: More 


and Better Things for More People! 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE +« BUICK « CADILLAC « FISHER BODY « GMC TRUCK & COACH 
FRIGIDAIRE « DELCO APPLIANCE 


**More and Better Things for More People’’ 


For valuable aid in car care, write for 


ree " User's Guide” ; address 
pS A. iy Room 1806 General 


Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 




























































Kernel “G” 
Commands: 





yy 
Goop 
STALK 


QUALITY 


year after year 








RUGGED...DURABLE... 
Corn that “stays on its feet,” 
holding big, solid ears safely 
through rough weather— 
through sleet and wind and 
snow. That’s Funk’s “G”’— 
“G” reat for standability. 


Yes—thanks to Funk Hybrid 

Corn Research—your Funk’s 
“G”’ will be standing when 
you’ re ready to husk it, no matter 
if you have to delay harvesting 
for many weeks. Funk’sG-Hybrid 
stalks are reinforced with extra 
amounts of strengthening mate- 
rial produced even after the ear 
Starts to mature. Row upon row 
. . . Field after field . .. Year after 
year—Funk’s G-Hybrids mean 
Consistently Good standability. 


In 1946—be sure you have corn 
that Stands until Harvested. Order seed 
now from-your friendly Funk’s 
G-Hybrid Dealer. 








@ The corn crop of 1945 is now a matter 
of record. In terms of bushels, it was an- 
other big one. In terms of quality, it will 
probably be known as the poorest in 
many years. A late spring and a cool 
summer were ruinous. The small amount 
of sound corn available must be stored 
with the utmost care for the days when 
all this soft stuff will have been eaten or 
spoiled. Cribs and granaries must have 
emergency remodeling NOW. 


mekee 
. 





From this year’s experience, I wonder 
if we can’t learn that it does net pay to 
push big corn too far north, and that it 
does pay to use fertilizer and every other 
available practice to speed maturity of 
the crop in any year? 


@ Has America ever had quite so much 
for which to be thankful as this year? 
There isn’t a great deal, certainly, that I 
can say to make our peacetime Thanks- 
giving more meaningful to you. No one 
in our broad land need be hungry or 
cold. No one need fear the approach of 
dreaded secret agents of a vicious govern- 
ment. To me, all this means that our 
Thanksgiving prayer should be for wis- 
dom to use rightly at home and abroad 
the tremendous power we direct as a 
nation. 

You know the story of our military 
might. But we have a material and social 
might within our own borders that calls 
for wisdom, too. There is at present grave 
danger of setting group against group— 
and that the groups so aligned will use 
ruthless methods to achieve their ends. 
So our Thanksgiving this year calls for 
soul-searching. The destiny of many gen- 
erations rests upon the attitude we take 
toward present problems. 


®@ Recently I stood at the edge of one of 
the most magnificent pieces of pasture- 
land I have ever seen in the Midwest. I 
was a field of ladino clover with a slight 
mixture of orchard grass, and it was 
growing on one of the college farms at 
the University of Wisconsin. There is a 
green freshness about ladino clover that 
is attractive. H. L. Ahlgren carefully ex- 
plained to me the pasture routine em- 
ployed. If this is a fair sample of what 
ladino can do in the Midwest, I want to 
see it spread far and wide. 


@ “Yes, it was a good year for thistles,” 
comments one of my friends. He is right. 
Never have I seen so many or such luxu- 
riant Canada thistles. And sadly enough, 
they seemed to be spreading without a 
great deal of attention by the farmers 





who owned the stolen land. These pests 
inevitably impose a financial burden on 
every farm they occupy. Loss can run as 
high as 10 bushels of wheat to the acre. 
Careless disregard of noxious weeds, as 





Friend to Friend 








well as of the lesser kind, is going to cost 
someone millions of dollars in the years 
to come. 

These dollars may be spent in eradica- 
tion programs or they may be lost in 
reduced crop production and _ other 
handicaps imposed by weeds. At the 
present stage of distribution, eradication 
would be the cheaper routine. But it must 
be applied at once. Few states have weed 
laws worthy of the name. In my estima- 
tion, Kansas is an exception. High points 
in its provisions for weed prevention and 
eradication are shown on pages 20-21. 
It is lifting a heavy tax load from the 
backs of thousands of Kansas farmers. 


@ Yes, there are many of them, but it’s 
always a pleasure to step into a clean, 
fresh milkhouse. I mean the kind that 
looks always clean, and not just scrubbed 
the day the farm tour was scheduled to 
be on the place. 

On arecent dairy tour I found a farmer 
using an electric pump to draw water 
from his farm pond for his cooling tank, 
for cleaning his barn, and sterilizing his 
milking equipment. Very slight expense 
was involved, for he had done most of the 
work himself. I was pleased to note that 
the water as it came from the pond was 
cold enough to meet all sanitary require- 
ments for cooling. 

A lot of our dairymen might well be 
making beaten paths to the doors of some 
of their neighbors who have carefully 
maintained a high sanitary level thru the 
difficult war years. Federal and state 
authorities are not going to waste any 
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sympathy on dairy barns and milkhouses 
unfit for the handling of a delicate human 
food. Difficulties imposed by war have 
set the dairy industry back many years 
in its sanitary standards. They must be 
regained in a matter of months. 


@ May I propose a new adage: “A ditch 
in time saves nine.” This bit of corny 
philosophy came to me recently while on 
a tour of a soil-conservation district in 
the Midwest. By the construction of a 
diversion ditch that cost less than a hun- 
dred dollars, a farmer had saved 10 acres 
of highly productive land from overwash- 
ing and breaking up into a string of small 
ditches deep enough to stop modern ma- 
chinery. And on another farm, we re- 
viewed a gully at the bottom of which 
grew very large elm trees. The numer- 
ous branches of this gully threatened 
farm buildings and fertile fields. An old- 
timer in the crowd told as a fact that an 
early settler had been responsible for this 
great gully. To keep the water from his 
barnyard, he had run a plow furrow 
across a ridge. By so doing, he had di- 
verted a watershed to a natural water- 
course too small to carry it. 
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STANDARD POWER FUEL* 


saves ... does 16% more work per gallon 
a aa, in tests by tractor manufac- 
turer 




















: ee Standard Power Fuel is a big saver! We 

PL. : proved that conclusively before we intro- 

duced the new fuel. Here’s further proof: 

A famous tractor manufacturer made 

tests and got 16% more work per gal- 

lon! We quote from his report. “The . 
Model —tractor used in our test actually . 
plowed 16 percent more ground per | 
gallon on power fuel (high volatile . 
distillate) than on gasoline.” 





So you see you can make substantial 
savings by using Standard Power Fuel 
in your 2-fuel tractor. You also get these 
advantages: it gives full power under 









16% more work per gallon means you It means, if you pick 100 rows of peak or variable loads; it does not cause 
can save 1 gallon of fuel in-every 7, corn, using gasoline, you can pick 116 harmful crankcase dilution when proper 
by using Standard Power Fuel instead rows with the same amount of Standard operating temperatures (190° to 200° F.) 
| of gasoline in your 2-fuel tractor. Power Fuel. are maintained; and it gives fast warm- 

up and smooth idling, too. 
*Standard Power Fuel is sold throughout Standard Oil (Indiana) market- Get details from your Standard Oil Man 





ing territory except in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and Nebraska, 






and start saving with Standard Oil. 





Buy and hold more Victory Bonds 





STANDARD 


SANDARO 6 § TANDARD OIL COMPANY @ 


L SERVIC (INDIANA) 
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A Bigger 
Corn Yield 


IN 1946 








You'll plant good hybrid seed corn, 
of course—a variety that is espe- 
cially adapted to your soil and 
climate. If your fields need enrich- 
ment you'll fertilize them, and you'll 
spend days cultivating. 

That will give you a good yield. 
There’s one more thing you can do 
to get the biggest possible return 
for your investment in seed, fer- 
tilizer, and labor—insist that the 
seed you buy is treated with Sper- 
gon. Spergon protects your seed 
against decay ! 


Proven Advantages 


of SPERGON 


Spergon—a fine yellow powder— 
clings to seed and armor-plates it 
against damage by soil-borne and 
seed surface fungi that could cause 
decay. In an ordinary season Sper- 
gon protection brings an increased 
yield that pays for its cost several 
times over. In a cold wet growing 
season Spergon may increase yields 
10 bushels and more per acre—may 
even save the time and expense of 
replanting. 

That’s why you'll find the finest 
hybrid seed corn you buy is labeled, 
“This Seed Treated with Spergon.” 
That label means that the man who 
produced the seed ‘you plant was 
willing to spend a little extra money 
to make his good seed better—to 
insure your crop against damage by 
soii-borne and seed surface fungi. 


More Peas and Beans, Too 


Corn is the king of crops—and Spergon is first choice 
of those who produce the finest hybrid seed corn. 
But your state experiment station will tell you that 
Spergon will increase yields of other crops too— 
especially peas, beans (including limas and soys), and 
sorghum. + ml seed growers and distributors treat 
seed with Spergon; look for the * ‘This Seed Treated 
with Spergon” on the package. If the seed you buy 
has not been Spergon treated, your local dealer can 
supply you. Spergon is safe—non-injurious and non- 
irritating to the operator applying it. Cannot harm 
seeds, even when used to excess. s not deteriorate 
with age—you may treat next year ’s seed now. In- 
expensive, too—costs only a few pennies to treat seed 
to plant an acre. 


Spergon 


SEED PROTECTANT 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. ¥. 


Serving Through Science 








What's New in Farming 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Tips That You Can Use Today 


Brome. Martin brome grass is a new va- 
riety developed at Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station. It is a recombination of 
21 lines selected from seed collected in 
an old brome pasture in Martin County, 
Minnesota. At two stations in the state, 
St. Paul and Waseca, Martin has been 
about equal to Fisher and Achenbach 
(which were selected in other states from 
southern stock) but its yield has been 
higher than that of Canadian Commer- 
cial. At Crookston, Morris, and Grand 
Rapids, Martin has given slightly higher 
yields as an average than other kinds. 
Origin of the lines from which Martin was 
selected is not definitely known. ‘How- 
ever, the variety appears to be about half- 
way between southern and northern 
types in performance. Seed is being in- 
creased, but none is available yet for 
distribution. 


Oats. Bonda and Mindoare twonew oats 
developed at the Minnesota Experiment 
Station. They are related to Clinton, 
which is being increased in Iowa. These 
oats have a high type of resistance to 
crown rust and they are resistant to the 
smuts and to stem rusts, including stem 
rust race No. 8, which is becoming quite 
prevalent in the Midwest and to which 
Tama and Vicland are _ susceptible. 
Bonda is a cross of Bond x Anthony, while 
Mindo is from Bond x Double Cross 
[Minota x White Russian x Mesdag]. 
Both are early-maturing, open-panicled 
kinds. Bonda has yellowish-white grain, 
straw taller than that of either Tama or 
Vicland, and about the same resistance 
to lodging. Mindo produces a yellowish 
oat on short straw which is very resistant 
to lodging. The bushel weight of both is 
good. Seed for these two new Minnesota 
varieties of oats will be available for gen- 
eral distribution in 1947. 








Martin brome 








Bonda oats 


New Timothy. Two new timothy varie- 
ties have been recommended in Minne- 
sota for hay. One is Itasca, a synthetic 
kind introduced at the Minnesota sta- 
tion, where it was developed by com- 
bining six inbred lines, one from Minne- 
sota commercial seed, two from Cornel]! 
No. 1620, and three from Cornell No. 
1777. Itasca is superior to commercial! 
timothy in hay yield and about equal to 
it in seed production and date of matur- 
ity. It has been distributed to growers of 
pure seed. 

Lorain, from Ohio, where it was de- 
veloped by Dr. Morgan Evans, is the 
other new one recommended by the 
Minnesotans. Its leaves stay green six to 
eight days later than those of either 
Itasca or commercial timothy and it 
blooms and matures later. In Minnesota 
Lorain yields more hay than commercial 
timothy but less seed. It is being in- 
creased by Minnesota seed growers and 
also is supplied by the Ohio Seed Im- 
provement Association. 


Fremont Serge. Iwo applications for 
certification of this new variety have been 
made in Knox County, Nebraska. It was 
put out in the state for the first time last 
spring. Fremont is a little shorter than 
Black Amber, and is claimed to be juicie: 
and more palatable as a forage crop. 


Wichita Wheat. This new, carly matur- 
ing variety of hard red winter wheat will 
be distributed in parts of Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas as soon as seed supplies 
can be increased. It was developed to 
give farmers an earlier variety for a part 
of their acreage, so that a better distribu- 
tion of labor could be achieved. Its 
earliness may often save Wichita wheat 
from rust, drought, and hail so apt to 
injure later varieties. [ Turn to page 38 








New timothy 
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How a bad debt created good jobs 


r was 1895. Franklin Baker, dignified 50- 
] year-old Philadelphia miller, and his prim 
woman bookkeeper had just finished open- 
ing a coconut! 


Why? Because Baker had shipped a cargo 
of flour to Cuba, waited months to be paid, 
and finally received, not cash but a shipload 
of coconuts instead. 


Coconuts weren’t currency! They were 
souvenirs, novelties. He tried to sell them 

the open market but found no takers. 
What on earth could he do with the dratted 
things? 


Opening that coconut brought inspira- 
mn. He’d save housewives that messy job. 
He and his son would go into the business 
of opening coconuts and making a ready-to- 
sweet, shredded, packaged coconut for 


in pies, cakes, and puddings. 


Risking every cent he had, Baker started. 
“Baker’s Shredded Coconut” caught on. The 
business grew from small beginnings to a 
very sizable coconut products business. 


\nd—like every new or expanding busi- 
ness—it created jobs. And each of these jobs 
contributed to the making of other jobs... 
jobs for shippers and packers...work in ware- 
I . jobs for distributors, salesmen, 
clerks, and accountants. And it benefited 
for good prices on farm prod- 

<— 
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BAKER’S COCONUT @ 


iouses.. 


farmers, too... 


ucts depend on people having 
enough money to set a good table. 


jobs and 


This has always been the American way 
of creating employment. Private businesses 
—large and small—have made jobs! Given 
people purchasing power! Raised our Amer- 
ican standard of living! 


Today, everyone agrees that with the war 
over, making jobs...employment for all who 


want to work...is our most urgent problem. 


Men of enterprise—today’s Franklin Bakers 
—can make jobs by the millions! By striking 
out into new fields. By starting up new busi- 
nesses of every size. By increasing the volume 
of present products and expanding present 
businesses. 


This is the way most Americans want their 
jobs to be made. But how many jobs can be 


created this way, and how quickly, is partly 
in your hands. For, through your opinions 
and your representatives, you help make 
the rules and regulations under which busi- 
ness operates. 

Rules and regulations are necessary. But 
if they reach the point where they discourage 
enterprise, 
prosperity may be slowed down to a walk. 


America’s return to peacetime 


And if it is slowed down, the alternative 
probably is Government relief projects to 
make up the jobs. 


Remember this... 
measure arises which might affect jobs, make 


and as any legislative 


the answer to this question the basis of your 


stand upon it: ‘““Will this measure result in 


making more jobs the way Americans want 
their jobs made?” 


On your decision may depend your future 
opportunity on your farm. 


A Step Toward Making Jobs 


Do you know about C. E. D. — the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment? 


It is a nonprofit, nonpolitical or- 
ganization, formed three years ago by 
American businessmen, to encourage 
planning in advance — by business- 
men, by farmers, and by labor — for 
the production and distribution of 
needed civilian foods and goods. The 
purpose is to speed reconversion and 
provide postwar employment with- 
out serious interruption, 

General Foods is working with 
C. E. D., and urges that you do, too. 
There are C. E. D. committees in 
2900 counties and communities. 
Whether you have a farm, a factory, 
or other business, your local 
committee will give you all possible 
help in carrying on your postwar 
planning. Check with C, E. D. now, 


store, 


\ IS A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS—AND AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 







































Delco-Remy 
tractor 


electrical 
equipment 


Tractor 
' Economy 


Delco batteries and parts 
ond service for Delco-Remy 
electrical equipment can 
be obtained through tractor 
dealers and United Motors 


Service stations. 





DELCO-REMY 


Pioneer Manufacturer of Tractor Electrical Equipment 















The Farmer Speaks 
[ From page 8 } 


might make people think land is worth 
more than it actually is,” says a farmer 
who comes from the region where the 
opinion is strongly against city people in- 
vesting at this time. He will tell you that 
prices of farm products and land values 
have been exceptionally high and are 
likely to fall. 

One Cornbelt farmer who can see thru 
to the bottom of things said, “From an 
investment point, a city person’s earnings 
are only fair.”” He was figuring the poor 
crop years as well as the good, the low 
price years as well as the high, the effort 
and expense required to manage a farm 
properly, and the necessary outlay to 
keep a set of farm improvements in good 
repair. 

Whether it’s the result of farm opinion 
or not, there is actually a falling off in 
the buying of farms by city people. Dur- 
ing the war, there was agitation in some 
quarters to set up regulations governing 
the purchase of farms by nonfarmers. 
Even now, there are some who want to 
keep the city investor out of the land 
market so the returning veteran can have 
a better chance to buy the few farms 
offered for sale. If the number of city in- 
vestors in the land market continues to 
decline, this problem will become a much 
less serious one. 

As with the overenthusiastic farmers, 
the 19 percent of city people who want 
to buy could cause a lot of trouble. Even 
now, land values are over prewar levels in 
10 states. (In Kentucky and Tennessee, 
values are up over 100 percent.) And 
it’s all because so many people listen only 
to such answers as that of the Mississippi 
farmer who said, “People can make 
money on the farm now!” 


Note: We are happy to present the comments 
following the figures on Questions 1 and 2 as 
contributed by William G. Murray, head of 
the Department of Economics and Sociology 
at Iowa State College. Guest editor for us this 
month, “Bill” (as he is known to many of 
Towa’s farmers) is the author of several books 
on land pricing and farm appraisal, and 
ranks as one of the nation’s foremost authori- 
ties on agricultural economics.—The Editors 





Today’s Farmers Don’t 
Want Just Cows or Pigs 


... They want Holsteins or Jerseys. They 
like Durocs, Hampshires, or Polands. 
They’re specialists—seeking newer and 
better ways of doing things, employing 
laborsaving devices, short cuts. 

That’s why more than half the farmers 
in the heart of agricultural America 
prefer Successful Farming (by actual sur- 
vey) to any other farm magazine they 
read. That’s why the demand for Su- 
cessful Farming sometimes exceeds the 
number of copies we are able to print. 

To make sure your copies are finger- 
tip handy when you need to know what’s 
newest in crop raising, animal-disease 
control, or farm management, protect 
your subscription by renewing the next 
time one of our representatives comes to 
call. Or if he hasn’t called and your sub- 
scription is about to expire, the handy 
postage-paid order envelope enclosed in 
your next-to-last copy will take care of 
the matter for you. 
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FALL GROUNDWORK 


—SPRING PAY-OFF! 





Figure this Money-Saving Machine Maintenance System in next 
season’s plans. Call your Mobilgas-Mobiloil Representative NOW! 


H™: a practical farm plan which 
—set up today—will pay off the 
year round, especially next spring! 

It’s based on the same maintenance 
principles that are cutting costs— 
keeping output high in thousands of 
U.S. factories, large and small. 





lst— your Mobilgas-Mobiloil Repre- 
sentative makes a survey of your equip- 
ment; 2nd—he recommends the ex- 
actly right oil or grease for every part 
of every machine you use, top quality 
Mobiloils and Mobilgreases famous 
for time and power savings; 3rd— 
you get factual bulletins with real 
maintenance help. 

It’s worked for industry—it will 
work for you! Act today. 
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Mobiloil — Mobilgrease 





Mobiloil—world’s largest selling 
motor oil—helps resist wear, car- 
bon and sludge deposits 
in your engine—means 
more power from farm 
fuel. 

Mobilgrease helps 
save manhours by 
sticking to the job 
longer — by protecting fully high 
heat and pressure points. Re- 
member, there’s a grade for every 
specific farm need. 


A Man who knows Your 
Farm Problems 


Your Mobilgas-Mo- 
biloil Representa- 
tive is backed by 
the world’s greatest 
petroleum experi- 
ence. He’s familiar 
with your machine 
maintenance head- 
aches—can make recommenda- 
tions that help prevent trouble. 
Call on him regularly! 





SPECIALIZED PRODUCTS 
FOR EVERY FARM NEED 
Mobilgas - Mobiloil - Mobiloil 
Gear Oil Mobilgreases 

Mobil Kerosene - Mobilfuel 
Diesel - Mobilheat - Sanilac 
Cattle Spray - Mobil Upper- 
lube - Mobil Radiator Flush 
- Mobil Hydrotone - Mobil 

Handy Oil 











TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE” 
Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.$ .T. — NBC 


5°  @aThis Man brings to your farm the World’s Greatest Petroleum Experience! 


y) 
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| Mobilgas - Mobiloil 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, Dallas; General Petroleum Corp. of Calif., Les An4eles, 
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Core-Lokt is a trade mark of Remington Arms Company, Inc. BUY A VICTORY BOND—BRING THE BOYS HOME 








REMEMBER Jimmy’s first big game hunting trip with you? He 
was just a sprout then, but he handled that powerful Reming- 
ton Model 141 rifle like an old-timer. And man, those Rem- 
ington big game cartridges with Core-Lokt bullets really 
smacked ’em! He’ll be back from overseas soon and you’ll be 
on the trail once again—together! 

During the war Remington produced vast quantities of 
military materiel. We are now converting, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, to peacetime production of sporting arms and ammu- 
nition to meet every shooting need. Your hardware or sporting 
goods dealer will have Remington products as soon as avail- 
able. Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





Remington Model 141 slide action repeating 
rifle and Remington cartridges with soft- 
point Core-Lokt bullets for hunting big game. 






**If It’s Remington—It’s Right!’’ 














“They've a Keen Eye 
for Cattle” 


[ From page 6 | 


1941—493 pounds butterfat, aver- 
aging 3.9 fat test. (Five 2-year- 
olds, two with incomplete rec- 
ords.) 

1942—476 pounds butterfat, aver- 
aging 3.9 fat test. (Six 2-year- 
olds, three with incomple 
records. ) 

Significant in the Nelson record is not 
only the high butterfat average, but t! 
high fat-test average for a Holstein herd 
The dairyman has an average of 15 t 
20 cows in milk always, with a few high- 
quality grades, and the rest Holsteins. 

During his 22 years of farming, M: 
Nelson has sold but few heifers. “I pre- 
fer,” he says, “to keep them to see what 
they will do—and then dispose of the 
older and poorer cows.” 

His twice-a-day milkings are done by 
machine with two single units, and h 
leaves a milker on each cow three to five 
minutes. Producers are hand stripped, 
requiring an additional one-half minute 
per cow. Thus only 45 to 50 minutes are 
required to milk and strip the line, fill 
cans, and place them in the cooling vat 
to await the visit of the truck from the 
Baldwin Cooperative Creamery. 

Milk production and fat content are 
maintained by feeding a-ration of: Oats, 
70 percent; corn, 20 percent; oil meal, 20 
percent; bran, 17 percent; minerals, 2 
percent; salt, 1 percent. This ration, in 
addition to all the alfalfa they can eat, and 
35 to 40 pounds of corn silage, is fed at 
a rate up to 16 pounds a day for the 
high producers. His corn, oats, and bar- 
ley are home grown. Bran and concen- 
trate soybean meal are purchased thru 
his cooperative. 

Heifer calves are raised on commercial 
calf pellets and all the alfalfa-brome hay 
they can clean up. 

Summer pasture consists of 13 acres of 
permanent bluegrass pasture and usually 
15 acres of sweet clover and brome 
mixed. In addition, up to six pounds of 
concentrate is fed in the barn at milking 
time. 


A NUMBER of outstanding cows trace 
their origins to the Nelsons’ farm 
among them “Old Pride,” who at 14 
years of age, had more than 6,000 
pounds of butterfat to her credit. “Elling- 
dale Lyons Elenor Fern” as a 2-year-old 
freshening at one year, 10 months, pro- 
duced on official test (two milkings a 
day) a yearly yield of 13,295 pounds 
milk with 3.8 test; and 504.6 pounds fat. 

“Freckles,” a daughter of ““Old Pride,” 
carried on her dam’s fine work to pro- 
duce in a year 756 pounds of butterfat 
with a 4.6 test. (““Fern” was a registered 
cow; the other two were not.) 

Altho he has not sold many heifers, 
Mr. Nelson estimates sales of more than 
200 registered bulls since he started 
farming. More than 150 of these sales 
were to other St. Croix farmers, since 
the dairyman believes in “improving 
breeding on other farms, as well as my 
own.” 

One bull, sold to a neighbor with an 
all-grade herd, had six daughters in the 
herd who hit 800 pounds of butterfat in 
one year—proof that Dairyman Nelson 
is a man of his word. 

One of Nelson’s prize herd sires, 7- 
year-old “Oak Bud [ Turn to page 39 
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GO00 NEIGHBOR POLICY 
WORTH INVESTIGATI 















C. H. MATHWIN, genial Texaco 
Man of Fillmore, Calif., has 
friendly chat with manager 
of 400-acre citrus ranch. Like 
Texaco Men in all 48 states, 
Mathwin aims to serve farm- 
ers well — save them money. 


BERT SHACKELFORD, popular West Texas Texaco 
Man, is typical of Texaco Men the country over. 
He comes when you want him —with products 
that save you money, time and trouble — with 
lubrication charts and machinery information to 
make farmers’ work easier. 


Why it will PAY you to Call in Timely Trouble-Saving Hints 
Your Texaco Man ‘i _ : Y 


1 You get dependable, courteous, friend- 
ly service with deliveries of fuel and 
lubricants when you need them — and 
a square deal. 




























2 You get a margin of extra quality in all 
Texaco Products that means more 
power, smoother operation, fewer hold- 
ups and breakdowns, lower repair ex- 
pense, longer machine life. 





A COATING OF TEXACO RUSTPROOF 
Compound on the knives of corn- 

: binders, mowers, combines, etc., 
3 You get the latest developments in sow +l ieee tein Selaie, chier , 
petroleum research. This means con- and sharp until you use the Ma- 4 “SHOT” OF TEXACO MARFAK lubricant in 
stantly better products—extra value for chines next season. bearings of machines that are to be stored 
your money meer a | for the wizter will clean them and seal 

. them against dirt and moisture, 





4 You'll be getting some fine new farm 
machinery soon. It will pay you to pro- 
tect it with Texaco Products. 


7 7 7 


BECAUSE HAVOLINE 
MTOR OIL flows freely 
in cold weather, it 
saves on batteries and 
gives instant lubrica- 
tion protection. Get 
some from yourTexaco 
Maa. 


The only way you can know how good Texaco 
Products are is to put them to the test yourself 
on your farm or ranch, as thousands of others 
have done from coast to coast. Why not change 
to Texaco, Just call your local Texaco Man. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 








nights with JAMES MELTON and famous guest stars. 
See your local newspaper for time and station. 


IT PAYS TO 
FARM WITH 












Don't miss the TEXACO STAR THEATRE on Sundoy © 





OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, tll; Dallas 2 rs Denve? 1, Colo.; Houston i Tons ; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Aggeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; "Seattle 11, Wash. 
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Because of their dependability 


a CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS 


serve these leading airlines 


THE CA 











WESTERN 
| AIR LINES 








The American farmer always gives an overwhelming vote of con- - 
fidence to that which he knows he can depend upon. Champion | 
Spark Plugs have won his vote and are the preferred spark de 
plugs with owners of cars, trucks, tractors and stationary engines 


throughout the length and breadth of the land. pI 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY : TOLEDO 1, OHIO _ 
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War Surplus for Sale 


Here's a yardstick for measuring how much you can 


use of Uncle Sam’s leftovers, and what they'll be 


By Gus Larson 


te FARMERS of an “I’m-from- 
Missouri” turn of mind, the Govern- 
ment’s recent show of action on surplus 
property disposal rates all the ap- 
plause of a barker at a county fair— 
and holds about the same promise. 
But now the prospective customers 
want the inside story. 

WHAT DOES WAR’S SURPLUS 
REALLY HOLD FOR ME? How 
can | buy? What can I get? Does an 
ordinary farmer have a chance in the 
race for surplus? And for what prac- 
tical purposes could such material be 
used? These are the questions John 
Farmer shoves at the barker. And it’s 
a “put-up or shut-up” proposition, 
for John is tired of talk which prom- 
ises much and tells him nothing. 

We do not promise a know-all, tell- 
everything view of the farmer’s share 
in surplus properties. For Mr. Show- 
me Farmer, however, the following 
explanation is our “‘put-up”’ offering: 

First, the “how” query: This is one 
for Uncie Sam, and his answer to the 
farmer is this: Consult your local 
dealer. Present government policy 
says all surplus materials will be sold 
thru him. 

The setup, it appears, is a fair one. 
Businessmen, long denied access to 
products for sale, deserve Uncle Sam’s 
consideration in the release of salable 
surplus materials. Then, too, the Gov- 
ernment just can’t sell the bulk of its 
scrap in any other way because it 
doesn’t have stores and dealers of its 
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own scattered thru the countryside. 

This doesn’t mean that farmers 
can’t buy at a fair price. They can, 
and are doing so. Ceiling prices have 
been set by the OPA.when sales are 
made to dealers; the dealers, in turn, 
are restricted by ceiling prices from 
overcharging their customers. On 
heavy construction machinery such as 
graders and large crawler tractors, for 
example, dealers are protected by 
OPA from paying over 55 percent of 
the original list price. They, in turn, 
cannot resell to farmers for more than 
85 percent of list price—and then only 
if the machine has been repaired, is 
in good working order, guaranteed for 
30 days. Similar ceilings—some higher, 
some lower—have been devised by the 
Government for all types of farm ma- 
chinery, and mean some saving for the 
farmer-purchaser. 


Tue answer to the question “What 
are my chances for obtaining needed 
materials?” then, depends upon _your 
dealer’s chances of buying them thru 
government-authorized, synchronized 
spot sales. Sponsored by regional 
offices of the Surplus Property Board, 
these sales are held frequently in key 
cities of the 11 surplus areas; and equal 
opportunity for buying is given all 
dealers. Sometimes farmers are able to get 
dealers to authorize them as their agents to 
attend the government sale and make the 
purchase. 

Returning veterans have a special 


“DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
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break in obtaining surplus. To help 
these men get started on enterprises of 
their own, the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation is authorized to claim 
priority on any specified items on the 
surplus bidding list. This means that 
veterans who meet the requirements 
have first chance at available surplus 
materials—even before dealers. Ap- 
plications for such items should be 
made to local offices of the SWPC. 


ALTHO surplus is sold thru his 
dealer, John Farmer has another 
break. By contacting his AAA office, 
he may be able to steer some of the 
surplus he desires into his region’s 
sales. Altho AAA no longer has top 
priority, its farmers’ requests are noted 
by disposal agencies, and every effort 
is made to route surpluses to dealers 
in the desired areas. 

To help schools, hospitals, and char- 
itable institutions get surplus equip- 
ment, special arrangements have been 
made. Information concerning pro- 
cedures for these groups can be ob- 
tained from the regional sales offices 
of the various disposal agencies. A list 
of these regional offices and other in- 
formation on purchasing is contained 
in the leaflet “Surplus Property,” 
which may be obtained by writing the 
Information Division of the Surplus 
Property Board, Washington 25, D. C. 

We haven’t given you more details 
on just how to buy, because we frank- 
ly don’t know tisem— [ Turn to page 32 
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By Kirk Fox 


L YOU were a Kansas farmer you would: (1) agree 
that many new weeds, some noxious ones, have shown 
up in recent years; (2) that dangerous weeds such as 
bindweed, Russian knapweed, and hoary cress are 
spreading; (3) that weeds do cut down crop yields 
heavily; and (4) that the job of holding weed enemies 
in check is too big for the individual farmer to handle 
alone. Of course, if your farm and your neighborhood 
are clean of weeds, you can forget the weed-control 
ideas of the Kansas fellows. My guess is that you can’t 
afford to. 

Back in 1937 Kansas farmers became so disturbed by 
weed progress they asked the state legislature for help. 
After all, we can’t expect a farmer to clean up his own 
land and look after the highways, the railroads, the 
grain elevators, and other places where | Turn to page 36 
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The smartweed family has many 
members most of which prefer low, 
wet fields. They are definitely on 
the increase by roots and seeds 


If you know only one weed, be 
sure it's bindweed. Map shows 
the worst areas, but it's found 
in ‘every county in Kansas 


One of the three most noxious 
weeds in Kansas is something of 
a reputation. Hoary cress has it. 
Easiest to find in May and June 


Puncture vine or Mexican 
sandbur can easily puncture 
rubber tires with its burs. Mixed 
in field soil seeds will live years 





WEEDING OUT YOUR ENEMIE 


Here is another bad one—dog- 
bane! Spreads by roots, rhizomes, 
and seeds—and deserves your 
attention. See next photograph 


Russian thistle is a moisture rob- 
ber. Good farming practice is the 
worst enemy of this bad, seedy 
pest. It is an annual Plains weed 











T. F. Yost, state weed supervisor, has his job mapped out for him 
by J. C. Mohler, secretary, Kansas State Board of Agriculture 


Down four feet, dogbane roots 
are still going. No wonder it’s a 
toughie. Perhaps you call it 


To produce hay or forage in 
some states Johnson grass is ex- 
cellent, but in Kansas it is 4 
mean weed because of its roots 


milkweed because of its seed 






































Keep 'em out or run’em out. Here B. J. Schulte, 
county weed commissioner at Hays, peers into 
a sample of chicken feed for weed seeds. His 
office is well equipped as are most other offices 


Here alert county weed men of Marion County, Kansas, put the finishing touches 
to a field of Johnson grass which had run wild. Similar equipment is available in 
45 counties to take over weed eradication on farms and on public land if owner 
prefers not to do job himself. An automobile and pickup truck completes outfit 


In one county dealers sold 200 duckfoot machines 
in one season yet hundreds of homemade rigs like 
this one continue doing business killing out weeds. 
Farm machinery can be used with slight changes 


It shall be unlawful to sell, give away or otherwise 
dispose of screenings until ground or otherwise 
treated to destroy weed seed therein. Many Kansas 
mills are buying special grinders for the purpose 


—— 
oh, wr 





It shall be unlawful to bring threshing or 
harvesting machinery into the state or to 
move from infested fields until cleaned, in- 
spected, and labeled according to directions 


Farm owners, such as Frank Karlin, have cleaned up 
many infested acres with this kind of homemade equip- 
ment. Manufacturers, too, offer attachments or special 
machines for the job. Use plenty of power, timed right 





Chemicals clean up the stragglers, whip small patches. The chlorate cart is a good one, 
Sensational new hormone spray 2,4-D cleaned wild lettuce from the plot at right, 
Much remains to be learned about it, however. Extensive test work is under way. Kansas 
farmers are setting the pace, they want to know bad ones, kill them, and keep out new ones 








By W. T. Piper 


_ President, Piper Aircraft Corporation 


“a ‘the boost given farm flying by several recent gci- 
ae ‘aca ‘of pilots in overalls, the news that thousands o! 
‘farmers are uting wings is no surprise to anyone—exce pt 
perhaps tot wives! 

But you remain a bit skeptical. The diagrams below look 

but you think perhaps that “‘flying’’ has a fancy pen d 
ira lain farmer? Is the author really sure, you ask, 


, cheaper, and much more practical for m 
ons is aviation’ s message to all farmers: Flying is {01 









than for his city cousin? The answer to o r 


y, when a farmer—or anyone clse—begins to 

ti , questions are bound to arise: Is it diffi. 
Ka ot a plane? Is it hard to get a license? Where can 
I take ae land? What do planes cost and how expensive 
are they to operate? And just what things can an airplanc 
do on a farm anyway? 

The answer to the query “Is it difficult?” finds almost any 
human in the clear. Flying farmers and professional in- 
structors agree that it’s no more difficult than learning to 





ELEVATORS 


a 


The stick controls elevators in 
unison, stands here between the 
two rudder pedals as they would 
be set for straight, level flight 





ie ’ — pt 7 
. Ease the throttle all the way forward, : d n of pee Se lift tail, 
F Bia cos up, pe stick rae : etter: gains Be: slowly apely With stick beck, the elevators 
. pressure to stick—you' in more ng speed at imbs 
: ; 10 feet off the ground and, as your $F ) the stick back to —" climb oe ee 
s | a y 
: Fae q T 









| — = gliding ship is about 15 feet above saiuieny, slowly pull back on stick to break the 
glide. Continue to increase back pressure so that the stick is all the way back when the wheels With stick forward, elevators, 
are about two feet off the strip. As speed s. plane comes in to a three-point landing nose go down, olohts descends 
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Super Pigs— 


will be insurance against the lower 


hog prices which are seen ahead 


By George Thiem 


Farm Editor, Chicago Daily News 


Tue beginning hog raiser can get more 
for his money today in a foundation sow, 
gilt, or boar than perhaps at any time in 
history. That is, he can ‘if he buys carefully. 
The reason is sow testing—a plan coming 
into widereuse than the Babcock butterfat 
test for dairy herds. 

In sow testing, the value of the mother hog 
is measured by the pounds of offspring she 
turns out in eight weeks after farrowing. 
The old girl may be a bit rough in the 
shoulder. She may be long, lop-eared, and 
a trifle weak in the back. But if she has two 
rows of bulging nipples and eight to 10 
husky, fast-growing babies, Her Majesty. is 
tops in this contest. Handsome is as hand- 
some does in the sow derby. The game be- 
gins with the assumption that pork produc- 
tion, not type nor beauty, is the only excuse 
for a hog. 


A Simple Idea. Like most good ideas, this 
one is simple. Any farmer can apply it today. 
Just ear-notch each pig in the litter for iden- 
tification, keeping a record of his birthday. 
Fifty-six days later, pick up each squealing 
porker, observe the earmark, step on a bath- 
room scales, and weigh him. The contrasts 
are startling. 

Because most sows and litters in a given 
herd are fed the same feed, the amazing 
differences in litter weights at weaning time 
are full of meaning. They form the basis for 
a sure-fire method of producing a race of 
super pigs. 

What is more important, mating hogs 
from these large, quick-maturing strains 
slashes the cost of pork production. With 
the end of war and the inevitable return to 
lower prices, this advantage will not escape 
the farmer who looks ahead. 


Takes a Lot Less Feed! At the Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 571 
pounds of feed were required for 100 pounds 
of live hog (marketed in litters of four pigs). 
In litters of seven, the feed required was 
448 pounds; and in 10-pig litters, only 341 
pounds were needed. 

Thus sows that consistently deliver and 
raise large litters of fast-growing pigs put 
their owners far ahead of the pack in 
profits. They cut feed costs and enable the 
top-notch hog raiser to turn out nearly 
twice the average number of pounds of 
pork for every 100 bushels of corn fed. 

Sow testing is reaching the smaller pure- 
bred breeders and commercial swine grow- 
ers. High-school agriculture classes and 4-H 
Clubs are giving it impetus. 

Leaning over the hog pens at the recent 
Whiteside County, Illinois, fair, I was ad- 
miring a litter of sleek, freshly-bathed 
Chester White shotes nearing the 200-pound 
mark. 

“Eight pigs in that litter and most of ’em 
weighed 50 pounds when [ Turn to page 110 
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Marking down number of eggs on record sheet 
outside the door of the nesting room on Ralph 
Space farm, Tompkins County, New York. Saves 
miles of walking by having all nests together 
and locating nesting room just inside pen door 









This third of a series of articles also arises from a nation- 


wide project to boost chore efficiency, make work easier 


use of the greatest number of labor- 
saving ideas. But even within this 
selected group of farms, we found 
that the time to care for 1,000 hens 
varied from 21 minutes to two hours 
a day. The walking to take care of 
this many hens ranged from one- 
third of a mile to more than one and 
one-half miles a day. 

Multiply these differences by 365 


By Ivan R. Bierly 


Cornell University 


On: of the greatest challenges to 
poultrymen in the years ahead will 
be to produce more eggs with each 
hour of labor. Because lower farm 
prices are expected for the future, 
the farmers who use their labor to 
best advantage and still do a good 
production job, will have the most to see how important they become in 
ieft after all bills are paid. a year’s time. Almost two extra 

That both of these things can be months of work and more than 400 
accomplished at the same time was extra miles of walking were required 
clearly shown during the last year in to care for 1,000 hens in a year on 
our study of how the work is done on _ the second farm. And yet, when the 
eight poultry farms in central New _ records for these two farms are com- 
York. The eight farms, selected from _ pared, the differences are mostly due 
a total of 40 in six counties, were to small savings daily on each of the 
chosen on the basis of efficiency and jobs that were done. [ Turn to page 114 


Elevator on Walter Shait farm is powered by an 
old auto motor. Outfit was built at a minimum 
cost. Feed is elevated to top floor of three- 
story house and then fed down to lower floors 
thru feed chutes near pen doors on each floor 


Photographs by Jerry Cooke—Pix 


Walter Shait lets feed into bucket from one of 


Mash is supplied hens in one trip thru pen by 
having hoppers in straight row on the farm of 
L. W. Stever, Broome County, New York. Saves 
many steps each day compared with hen houses 
where the feeders are placed at various angles 


Use of soil-heating cables to prevent freezing 
around water pipes saves Walter Shait about 
one-fourth of the time needed to care for his 
hens. Gives birds constant supply of water in 
wintertime without having to carry it to them 


Much walking is spared by having the feed bin 
just outside door of each pen, as shown here 
on top floor of Walter Shait's poultry house, 
Tompkins County, New York. This is better than 
carrying from a single storage to all the pens 


Bierly 


L. W. Stever avoids carrying the water to fill 
fountains by having faucet immediately above. 
Stever fills fountain by turning on faucet and 
letting it run while he gathers eggs. This 
makes it possible to do two jobs at same time 


chutes from overhead. Feed is elevated (see 
top picture) to the bins on top floor, saving 
much of hard work of carrying upstairs. Door 
into pen is located just to right of picture 


Egg storage room on G. R. English farm, Broome 
County, New York, is located on basement floor 
under poultry house and almost adjacent to the 
elevator which conveys eggs to basement floor. 
Egg baskets on racks at right and cases at end 

















Test-Tube Heifer 


This roundup shows that daughters outdo their 


artificially-bred mothers in milk production— 


usually beat average heifer calves in vigor, type 


\\ HEN Charlie Brockman, Shawa- 
no, Wisconsin, points to his artificially- 
produced Holsteins and says, “I 
haven’t had a counterfeit yet!”’ he ex- 
presses pretty well the satisfaction that 
most farmers find with artificial in- 
semination. 

The program is not achieving mir- 
acles of a highly spectacular sort. The 
dream of some enthusiasts—that test- 
tube sleight-of-hand would convert 
aimcst any kind of scrub herd to a 
400-pound butterfat average in one 
generation—is hardly being fulfilled. 

Yet there is decided improvement. 
Production figures, comparing daugh- 
ters with their dams, are still coming 
as a mere trickle. (The artificial breed- 
ing program is yet so new that only a 
few areas haye test-tube heifers with 
a complete lactation period to their 
credit.) But we have managed to 
gather a handful of figures from here 










and there to give you a slight indica- 
tion of bigger things to come. 

Let’s have a look at some figures 
from New York State (see chart below). 
To date, records are complete for the 
daughters of artificially bred cows in 
some 46 herds, represented by 156 


‘animals. While this number is not 


large, it provides a basis for fair statis- 
tical sampling, because the survey in- 
cludes such principal dairy counties as 
Cayuga, Cortland, Livingston, Madi- 
son, Onondaga, Ostego, and Seneca. 

The records are on a mature, twice- 
a-day-milking basis and cover a 305- 
day period. The average production 
of the 156 daughters was 12,153 
pounds of milk, a butterfat test of 3.64, 
and 442 pounds total butterfat. Against 
this, the dams averaged 11,803 pounds 
of milk, a 3.50 test, and 413 pounds 
total fat. This represents an improve- 
ment over the dams’ record of 350 
pounds of milk, .14 test, and 29 pounds 
of fat. 


A TRULY tough yardstick was used 
here for measuring the results of arti- 
ficial breeding, for the mothers’ aver- 
age of 413 pounds of fat was not an 
easy record to beat. There was no at- 
tempt to select only the daughters 


PRODUCTION COMPARISON OF 156 TEST TUBE HEIFERS WITH THEIR DAMS 





from top bulls, for these daughters’ 
records represent all 16 of the bulls in 
service at that time. 

New Jersey, starting point for arti- 
ficial insemination in this country, has 
just released some interesting figures to 
show how daughters stack up against 
their mothers. Two hundred and seven 
daughter-dam comparisons have been 
completed, and all individuals have 
been tested in dairy herd improvement 
associations and under practically 
identical conditions of feeding and 
management. These comparisons re- 
veal that the average yields of “‘arti- 
ficial” daughters were 8,558 pounds of 
milk and 327 of fat, whereas the dams 
produced 7,781 pounds of milk and 
292 of fat. All of these records are 
figured on a 2-year-old basis, with 
twice-a-day milking and a 10 months’ 
lactation period. 

This is an increase of 777 pounds of 
milk and 35 of fat for the daughters 
over their dams. To some dairymen, 
this may not appear highly significant, 
but it must be remembered that these 
records were made in herds where the 
dams were already of high caliber. 

A United States summary of aver- 
age production of daughters of bulls 
used in artificial breeding associations 
(January 1, 1945) shows that daugh- 
ters averaged 10,488 pounds of milk and 
428 of fat, to beat their dams by 85% 
pounds of milk and 41 pounds of fat. 

As this article is written, Wisconsin 
is in the midst of a survey which would 
find out how daughters compare with 
their dams. Other states are expecting 
to follow suit when they have a year’s 
record on enough daughters for a sig- 
nificant showing. 

To cite some farm cases, George Con- 
way, Rock County, Wisconsin, has a 
heifer which made [ Turn to page 116 
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LET’S FIGURE 


Dairy Barn Costs 


This article will hurt. Balm for its sting may be 


found in less-expensive materials, high production 


By S. A. Engene 


University of Minnesota 


Wier your producers pay for that 
new dairy barn? Or will it come out of 
your hide and your standard of living? 
Detailed records on dairy costs in 
Minnesota during the 12-year period 
1932-43 show just how much dairy 
cattle can afford to pay for their shelter. 

Carefully supervised records were 
obtained from 20 to 25 farmers each 
vear. The level of milk production and 
the quality of management in these 
herds was somewhat higher than the 
average for the state. The quality of 
the dairy buildings was slightly better 
than the average in their communities. 

An average cost and return for all 
farmers is presented in the figures in 
the table on this page. The data are for 
one cow and the young stock that go 
along with her. That is, the costs and 
returns for the entire dairy herd have 
been divided by the number of cows. 
On the average there were 1.2 head of 
other cattle for each cow. The costs 
listed must be paid in cash or represent 
the use of readily marketable resources. 
The value of dairy products produced 
includes sales and value at current 
prices of products used in the house 
and fed to livestock other than cattle. 
The value produced by animals is the 
cash from sales of cattle and the value 
of cattle butchered, with adjustments 
for purchases and changes in herd. 


Tue value produced per cow ex- 
ceeded the listed costs by $51.93 on 
these farms. This was the return these 
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farmers received as payment for their 
labor and the use of the buildings. ‘The 
buildings were the barn (including 
water system), milkhouse, and silo. 
How much of this $51.93 could these 
men have applied to dairy buildings 
if costs and returns continued on this 
level? The maximum would depend 
upon the return they would want for 
their labor in order to continue in 
dairying. If these farmers were satis- 
fied with a return of 20 cents per hour 
(157 man hours were required per cow), 
the total labor charge per cow would 
be $31.4), leaving $20.53 per cow per 


year available for paying the cost of 


buildings. If these farmers wanted 
25 cents per hour (and that’s the way 
the example on this page was figured), 
only $12.68 yearly would be available 
for building costs. These returns to 
labor compare with wages for hired 
men (cash wages and value of room 
and board) of 22 cents per hour on 


4 


these farms during the 12-year period. 


Now let us convert these amounts 
available annually into investments 
in barns. Building-cost studies and 
farm records show the following to be 
reasonable estimates of annual dairy 
building costs in the northern dairy 
areas, expressed as a percentage of the 
original cost of a barn: Depreciation, 
2.5 percent; maintenance and repairs, 
1.2 percent; interest (5 percent on the 
average value for the life of the build- 
ing), 2.5 percent; insurance, .5 percent; 


Yearly Return and Cost 
for One Dairy Cow* 


fier 
. 
SS 


$122.54 


$3,160.00 
dl ee Minnesota dairy costs 1932-43 


/ 


taxes, 1.3 percent. These percentages 
total an even 8 percent. 

In order to break even on the dairy 
buildings, the cattle must return above 
other cost 8 percent of the original 
cost of the barn, or $8 for each $100 
invested. Turning this around, the 
farmer can invest $100 for each $8 
available annually, or 12% times as 
much. That’s where we got the figure 
of 12% used on this page. 


RETURNING to the general figures 
for these farmers, if they would have 
been satisfied with 20 cents an hour 
for their labor, they could have used 
$20.53 annually for building costs. 
The possible -investment per cow 
housed in buildings would be $20.53 x 
12% or $257 for each stanchion space 
or pen space. With labor at 25 cents, 
the investment would be $12.68 x 12% 
or $158; and with labor at 30 cents, 
$4.83 x 12% or $60. 

A herd of 15 cows would be quite 
typical for the north- [ Turn to page 58 
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Farmers ; 


Drawing by Gordon Elliott 








TRENDS: Acreage adjustment and production control are again the center of 


speculation. . . . There will be no acreage adjustment on corn in '46 if Farm Bureau 
has its way... . Farm Bureau, by the way, made a fresh start in its relations with White 
House, and the outlook is for fair and warmer. . . . Plan may be worked out to permit 


farm youths to enroll in The National Guard in lieu of one year's military training. 


A More Practical View. Mr. Truman 
does not dwell on the general social or 
economic significance of the federal 
farm program. He wants to know if 
farmers are satisfied with the way it is 
working. Jf they are satisfied, he would be 
very grateful if they would vote Democratic 
in 1948! 

Now that seems rather a hard way 
to put it. But it is the fact. National 
Democratic Party Chairman Robert 
E. Hannegan has taken an interest in 
farming. This politician from the 
streets of St. Louis is not interested in 
raising anything but votes. 

He reasons, according to all ac- 
counts—and, indeed, his reasoning 
seems pretty sound—that the farmers 
have not been satisfied with the farm 
program. This dissatisfaction has run 
parallel to a swing back to the Re- 
publican party in the farm belt. 

It does not matter that the New 
Deal has “done more” for the farmer 
than any previous administration. All 
thru the war, the nation’s farmers 
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were good and mad at Washington. 

Therefore, the orders have gone all 
down tlie line: ““Get the farm problem 
out of Truman’s hair!” And if that 
happens, maybe the Democrats can 
pick up a vote here or there in the 
farm belt. 


But Remedy Is Hard to Find. It is not 
too easy for Mr. Truman and Secre- 
tary of AgricuJture Clinton P. Ander- 
son to find the remedy. They would 
be surer-footed if they could see a 
little farther into the future. 

Of one thing Mr. Anderson is 
deathly afraid. He does not want to 
accumulate surpluses under govern- 
ment control because this usually turns 
out quite badly. Yet the Government 
is committed to supporting prices at 
90 percent of parity for a year or two. 

Loaning money on crops at this 
rate or guaranteeing to buy all that 
cannot be sold at that rate is the only 
way yet found to guarantee prices. 
And just how Mr. Anderson is going 





their shadows before" 


to avoid it is very difficult to see. 

The whole trend, in the event the 
market for farm products falls off in 
the next year, is back toward the farm 
program of the New Deal: acreage 
adjustment, price-guaranteeing loans, 
export dumping. 


A New Variation. Mr. Anderson has 
been discussing with his associates a 
new variation of the acreage-adjust- 
ment scheme. This would provide that 
the Government undertake paying to 
farmers the difference between 90 per- 
cent of the parity price and the actual 
market price prevailing, if it were 
lower. 

To take some easy figures, if corn 
parity were $1 a bushel and the mar- 
ket price were to drop to 80 cents per 
bushel, USDA would pay the farmer 
10 cents a bushel. This would make up 
the difference between 90 percent of 
parity (90 cents) and the actual mar- 
ket price. But, acreage adjustment under 
the soil conservation program would be 
imposed. 

Congress does not need to take any 
action on a plan of this kind except to 
provide the appropriation. There al- 
ready is statutory authority for almost 
any kind of benefit payment that 
might be devised. In the end, it all 
shakes down to the same thing: the 
Government cannot indefinitely guar- 
antee prices on a falling market with- 
out insisting upon corresponding re- 
strictions on production. 

This is all very hard to take. It is 
not the economy of plenty Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Wallace used to talk 
about to farmers. 


No Corn Control in '46. The prospect is 
slight that such controls would be re- 
imposed on corn acreage in 1946, The 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
has recommended against it. Ander- 
son has no desire to resort to adjustment 
unless he has to. The Farm Bureau 
wants to continue to guarantee prices 
at 90 percent [ Turn to page W 
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MORE FORD.TRUCKS 
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Diebitig! 


You don’t need to pick-and-choose the work for 
your Ford. Somewhere, on somebody’s farm, a 
Ford Truck has tackled and licked almost any 
hauling job you could mention. Hundreds of 
letters from owners show plainly the reasons why 
Ford Trucks outnumber any other make, as offi- 
cial registrations prove, year after year. It’s a 
matter of economy, and ability, and reliability, 
and service wherever you go, whenever you want 
it, at prices a man doesn’t mind paying. Today’s 
Ford Trucks are the best in Ford history. Check 
the advancements listed at the right and you'll 
figure on a Ford for your next truck! 


TRUCK-ENGINEERED « TRUCK-BUILT « BY TRUCK MEN 
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FORD ADVANCED TRUCK ENGINEERING 


More Economy * More Endurance * Easier Servicing 


A STILL GREATER 100 HP V-8 EN- 
GINE with NEW Ford steel-cored 
SILVALOY rod bearings, more 
enduring than ever in severe 
service * NEW aluminum alloy 
cam-ground pistons with 4 rings 
each, for oil economy * BIGGER, 
more efficient oil pump and 
IMPROVED rear bearing oil seal 
© NEW longer-lived valve springs 
* NEW improvements in cooling °* 
NEW efficiency in ignition * in 
carburetion * in lubrication * 
Far-reaching ADVANCEMENTS in 
ease and economy of servicing 
operations. 


IMPORTANT FORD CHASSIS AD- 
VANTAGES: Easy accessibility for 
low-cost maintenance * Universal 
service facilities * Heavy-duty 
front axle * Extra-sturdy full- 
floating rear axle with pinion 
straddle-mounted on 3 large 
roller bearings * 3 axle ratios 
available * 2-speed axle avail- 
able at extra cost * Powerful hy- 
draulic brakes, exceptionally large 
cast drums * Long-lived needle 
bearing universal joints * Rugged 
4-speed transmission with NEW 
internal reverse lock. 
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FENCE and ROOFING 
“Today 1S YOUR 
FENCE and ROOFING 


Channeldrain 


EXTRA HEAVY ZINC COATED ROOFING 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.NO. | 833,456 


Wheeling Corrugating Company 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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“It's wonderful. We just fill 
the hopper twice a day.” 


The Farmer’s 


Washington 
[ From page 28 ] 


of parity, and it looks very much as if 
that will happen. 


Maybe Cotton Control. The chance of 
escaping controlled agriculture in the 
South in the next year or two is not so 
bright. The Farm Bureau has recognized 
the possibility that marketing quotas on 
cotton and peanuts may be necessary. 
In the early fall, the farm bloc represent- 
atives were not sure about anything on 
thisscore, but unless there isa remarkable 
boom, it seems inevitable that cotton con- 
trol will come back again. 


A New Start. The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation has renewed diplomatic 
relations with the White House. Canny, 
old Edward A. O’Neal has started fresh 
with a new president. 

All is sweetness and light now in con- 
trast to the chill which fell over President 
Roosevelt’s relations with organized 
farm leaders in the last two years he was 
in the White House. 


A Code of Farm Law. The most hearten- 
ing fact which has emerged from the farm 
politics now in progress is that there has 
grown up on the statute books a code 
of farm law. This is a very reassuring 
thing. There are 15 basic agricultural 
laws, all of them adopted since 1933, 
authorizing virtually every imaginable 
farm program. 

The administration has only to call 
into effect the provisions of these laws 
whenever they are needed. So, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that if farmers exercise 
good sense and the Government is alert, 
any such catastrophe as that of the early 
1930’s could befall agriculture. Let’s see 
that it doesn’t! 

If farmers must look to Washington 
too long and too often in good times, they 
can comfort themselves that Washington 
can act promptly if bad times come. 


A Note on Wallace. We like tokeep our 
eyes on Henry A. Wallace. He is as re- 


tiring as ever, and so far as we can see, 
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completely loyal to Harry S. Truman. 
In his quiet way he is engaging in an en- 
terprise Congress will have to approve. 

He proposes to give to business, big 
and little, the same kind of service that 
the Department of Agriculture has been 
giving to farmers for many years past— 
but without the financial aid. Congress 
said ““NO! NO!” to giving Wallace any 
money to play with when he was con- 
firmed as secretary of commerce. 

Wallace is planning all kinds of sur- 
veys and analyses of business conditions 
and trends. He would have the Govern- 
ment work out the problems of business 
on an individual basis—free advice on a 
high level. He would collect many more 
statistics on business to guide the manu- 
facturer or merchant. 

It all promises to be helpful, too. 


Right or Left? Here’s something a little 
off the beaten track of agriculture, but 
interesting. The most popular after-din- 
ner topic in Washington is whether Presi- 
dent Truman is going right or left. He 
takes a lively interest in this debate, too. 

Judge me by my acts, says Mr. Tru- 
man. But when some of the newspapers 
in Mr. Truman’s home area kept print- 
ing that he seemed to be going a little 
pinkish, he did not like it at all. In fact, 
after a press conference, he called one 
reporter on a big Midwest paper back 
to his desk to remonstrate with him. 

Some political observers in Washing- 
ton think Mr. Truman is walking a tight- 
rope between the right wing and left 
wing of his party, and sooner or later, one 
side or the other may find him out and 
give him a gentle push that will land him 
on one determined side. Right now, Mr. 
Truman wants EVERYBODY to be for 
him, even the Republicans. 


Service for Farm Boys. Do not be sur- 
prised if some kind of a compromise is 
finally worked out which will permit 
farm boys to take their required military 
service by joining The National Guard. 
Sentiment is strong for it in Congress. 

This would still permit the farmer to 
have the services of his sons for that year 
after leaving high school. Maybe such a 
law won’t come at first, but as time goes 
on, modification in the military service 
laws can be expected. END 
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“You've got that plow set a 
few inches too deep, Hank." 


Sinclair Refining Company 





| HATE TO STORE THIS 

EQUIPMENT OUT IN THE 

WEATHER. IT'LL RUST. 
BUT WHAT ELSE CAN | DO? 


USE SINCLAIR 
RUST-O-LENE 8. 























RUST-O-LENE B IS A NEW WAR 
PRODUCT THAT STOPS RUST. IT 
COVERS METAL WITH A TOUGH, 

CLINGING FILM. RAIN CAN'T 
WASH IT AWAY. 





VAM 








RUST-O-LENE B CAN BE APPLIED 
ON WET SURFACES AND STOPS 
FURTHER RUSTING OF RUSTED 

SURFACES. TRY IT. w- 


0. K. SOUNDS 
LIKE 17 Will 
SAVE ME MONEY. 
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PHONE OR WRITE YOUR LOCAL SINCLAIR AGENT FOR 
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AND GET THE WHOLE 


HARVEST 


Meet the “Timken Bearing Equipped” Massey-Harris Self- 
Propelled Combine that saves time, labor and expense. The 
operator can vary his speed and direction to suit conditions of land 
and crop. Hecan run cater-cornered across fields, harvest around 
green spots, make shortened drives to the grain truck and come 
right back alongside his last cut. He saves time and grain open- 
ing new fields too! 


And_ 18 Timken Bearings at hard service points give the Clip- 
per-Combine dependability and maneuverability to operate effi- 
ciently without breakdowns or repairs. 


Timken Bearings have been used extensively in tractors and 
farm implements for more than 25 years because they carry radial 
and thrust loads, increase draw-bar pull, reduce friction and wear 
and minimize maintenance. For you, this means less time out 
for repairs and more time afield for productivity. 


You get these protection-plus advantages when the trade-mark 
“Timken” is stamped on the bearings in the equipment you buy. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


MKEN (4 


“aaLLER BEARINGS 




















“They're a special hybrid I've de- 


veloped for making link sausage. 








War Surplus for Sale 
[ From page 79 | 
and neither, it seems, does anyone « 


Therg are still hundreds of details to be 
worked out in this greatest of all selling 


jobs, and no one can tell months in ad- 


vance the exact moment, or the specifi 
quality and quantity of each future sale 
Such information can be obtained by 


checking from time to time with your 


dealer, who will be notified by disposal 
agencies about location of surplus and 
arrangements for its sale. 


ALttHo no one knows just what mate- 
rial will be released at any given time 
Uncle Sam seems certain there will b 
huge surpluses that will interest ever 
farmer. War’s excess, he promises, holds 
everything from babies’ pants to cor! 
planters! 

For use right on the farm, there ar 
trucks, tractors, wagons, farm imple- 
ments, tools of all kinds, lumber, water 
pumps, floodlights, live animals, wat 
purification equipment, mobile mac hin 
shops, pint-sized bulldozers, portable 
hoists, boats, small arms, wire—and eve! 
dogs and hairpins! 

There is heavy equipment, too. Of in- 
terest to co-ops, soil conservation dis- 
tricts, and drainage districts are military 
ice-making and cold storage equipment 
large tractors, big trucks, and other ma- 
chinery for road crews and construct 
jobs. Any guess on what’s to come from 
the surplus heap is a good orte! 


Bur now let’s get down to details. For 
example, how’s about the jeep, the glam- 
our boy of war’s surplus? Farmer boys 
and city slickers alike want one. But will 
it be any good on a farm? Tests so Ia! 
spot the military jeep as a hybrid. Just 
now, it appears, the glamour boy may 
be put to work as a chore boy, puller 0! 
trailers, or possibly as a tractor on smal 
acreages. The present Army jeep rides 100 
hard for use as a car, over country roads 

On a good, level-surface road, Ar 
specifications for a jeep call for a 20-mile 


¢- 
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per-gallon performance. Probably a 
better gas consumption figure, over sev- 
eral years’ use and on various kinds of 
roads, is about 15 miles per gallon. When 
used as a small tractor, gasoline con- 
sumption of a jeep is greater than that of 
the real thing. In doing specific jobs, 
such as pulling a six-foot tandem disk 
harrow for six and one-half hours, its gas 
consumption is 50 percent higher than 
that of the comparable tractor, doing 
the same amount of work. 


\ ET despite its drawbacks, many folks 
will continue to want the jumping, 
climbing, running Army pet—if it is 
cheap enough. Still others have their eyes 
focused on the redesigned peacetime 
jeep, which is expected to prove a handy 
piece of machinery for the farm. In 
preview tests this civilian jeep looked 
awfully good! 

While vast amounts of surplus will 
never be good for any peacetime use, it’s 
a good idea to use a little imagination 
when you begin bargain hunting. Per- 
haps you can put a strictly G. I. gim- 
crack to work on your farm! 

Pressure tanks, for example, might be 
just the things for pumping up tractor and 
car tires. Portable airplane preheaters 
could be used for drying hay—not to 
mention starting Lizzie on a cold winter- 
morning! Flame throwers, with some ad- 
justment, could be mighty handy to road 
departments and to farmers in eradicat- 
ing weeds along fences and roads. (Just 
watch out that you don’t singe your eye- 
brows!) Airplane runway mats could 
keep you high and dry in your barnyard 
after days of soaking rain. And Mrs. John 
Farmer shoul’! wax warm for a portable 
six-inch circumference) foxhole heater 

just the thing for picnics, with hot 
water in half a minute! 


. 
kK )R purely utilitarian purposes, farm- 
ers are already talking about using port- 
able smoke-screen equipment for dusting 
orchards and row crops. M-2 respirators 
appear a good bet to keep John Farmer’s 
nose and lungs clean when grinding feed 
(hay-fever victims might also appreciate 
this device)! Landing barges that open 
to water level might be a suggestion for 
transporting agricultural products over 
inland waterways. The field is wide open 
for a farmer with an imagination! It’s 
hoped, too, that agricultural colleges will 
be able to test and tag some of this equip- 
ment, so farmers will know more definite- 
ly what to expect from a surplus pile. 
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For Early 
Delivery 


SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER NOW 








Available in Ya-ton 
with 6Y2' body, and 
1-ton with 72’ and 
9’ bodies. 


DODGE 
FAKM TRUCKS | 


You'll like the way these new and improved 

trucks cut your farm hauling costs. That’s 

because they’re engineered and precision-built - 
to fit the job! They have exactly the right engine, 

the right size frame, transmission, clutch, rear 

axle and every other unit to give maximum 
performance at lowest cost! To save money, 

invest in new Dodge Job-Rated trucks! 


DODGE DIVISION of CHRYS!.ER CORPORATION 


Available in 1-ton with 72’ and 9’ bodies; 
and in 14 and 2-ton with 9’ and 12’ bodies. 
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When You 
CHANGE TO THIS 





Photo Courtesy 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 





You can imagine the terrific tempera- 
ture, pressure, and speed of the engines 
on a P-38 as it zooms 10, 20, 30,000 feet 
into the sky. 

But do you realize there’s almost 
equal demand placed upon your tractor 
motor in comparison to horse power? 
In the seasonable tasks . . . plowing, 
planting, cultivating, harvesting . . . and 
in many of the other odd jobs your 
tractor does . . . the hours are long, the 
heat often blazing, and the load plenty 
heavy. 

So give this hard working machine on 
the ground, the positive lubrication es- 
sential in the sky. Use Champlin 
HI-V-I ... the new fighting aviation 
oil. 

Refined by an utterly new and differ- 
ent dual solvent process ... from 100% 


AVIATION OIL 


Paraffin Base Mid-Continent Crude 
... the finest obtainable . .. Champlin 
HI-V-I has greater resistance to sludg- 
ing and oxidation. 

It’s so clear, so pure, so free from 
carbon, tar and gum it actually washes 
away sludge already present in your 
motor. There’s less chance of fouled 
plugs ... stuck rings . . . scored pistons. 
There’s less blow-by. Naturally, this in- 
creases compression, and your tractor 
power zooms. 

So, from now on specify Champlin 
HI-V-I. Available in refinery sealed 
cans or bulk from friendly Champlin 
service stations and dealers. CHAMP- 
LIN REFINING COMPANY, Enid, 
Oklahoma. 


Producers, Refiners, and Distributors 
of Petroleum Products Since 1916, 


DEALERS-DISTRIBUTORS: To established petroleum jobbers and dealers, Champ- 

lin HI-V-1 and other petroleum products offer a splendid opportunity for both 

present and postwar business. Write for full details today. Many good terri- 
tories still available. 


v=. CHAMPLIN 


CHAMPLIN 


Vt 
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"ON THE GROUND..oOR IN THE SKY 








Farmers with eyes for wide horizons 
may see bigger-than-self jobs for surplus 
materials, right in their own communi- 
ties. For example, few rural communities 
have any fire protection. In fact, figures 
show that each year 3,500 farm people 
lose their lives in fires; and property loss 
in rural areas totals about $100,000,000! 
What better use could be found for mo- 
bile firefighting units used by the Army? 
Some of this equipment has hardly bee: 
used because it was purchased at the 
beginning of the war for the defense of 
coastal cities. Here’s an idea for farmer 
organizations or communities—but first, 
they’ll have to make plans for operating 
and housing it. 

Many farmers who have faced emer- 
gency illnesses in their families can testify 
to the need of better health facilities in 
their communities. 

Parents of Johnnie and Susie Farmer, 
especially, have an eye to surplus medi- 
cal equipment, like surgical instruments, 
X-rays, incubators, bedding and _ beds, 
diagnostic and sterilizing equipment, 
operating tables, and furniture. Perhaps 


John Farmer himself someday soon can 


be relieved of an aching tooth by a trav- 
eling dentist in a mobile medical unit! 

A little farfetched, maybe, but it’s within 
the realm of possibility. 


‘ 

ConsIDERATION is being given a 
scheme of packaging this surplus medical 
equipment, in order to simplify its pur- 
chase by rural communities. A package, 
for example, might consist of all equip- 
ment necessary for a health center serving 
5,000 people. Another might include the 
essentials for a smaller community. And 
still another might contain not only sur- 
plus medical equipment and supplies, 
but also other surplus materials needed 
for the erection and furnishing of the ap- 
propriate hospital or health center build- 
ings. The prices or lease rates quoted 
would apply to the unit as a whole. 

To get this surplus medical equipment, 
farm communities must take action. 
Small communities must survey their 
situation, make known their needs, and 
prepare the organization they will need 
to operate the new facilities. Surplus 
medical equipment is distributed thru 
Public Health Service, and it is to this 
agency that farmers should state their 
cases, so that surpluses will be shipped 
to them when available. Many states are 
setting up their own commissions to help 
organized farmers’ groups. 

The little red schoolhouse, too, can 
come in for its share of surplus material 


‘My problem on this 40 is keeping down 
bindweed. It grows so doggone fast.” 
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“Did you ever have an itch 
that you just couldn't get to?” 








attention; for it’s no secret that lumber, 
paint, new desks and chairs, fire extin- 
guishers—and yes, even roofing—could 
make for a better learning situation. 
Trucks and buses which formerly hauled 
G. I. Joe back to camp might be useful 
in getting Johnny Farmer to school in 
the morning. And students at agricul- 
tural colleges could surely kick up a big 
stench with surplus military chemical 
stocks! (The Office of Education handles 
community school applications.) 

Thinking of schools suggests recreation 
—a resource John Farmer hasn’t started 
to develop. Recreation spots need build- 
ings, boats, tools, and construction work. 
And how’s for using surplus to build and 
equip swimming pools, lakes, camps, or 
youth centers? We'll bet Johnny Farmer 
will O. K. this suggestion! 

No need to tell the farmer that elec- 
trical equipment is needed—hasn’t his 
wife been hounding him for months 
about a new refrigerator, toaster, or 
water pump? Good news for him, then, 
is the possibility of transmission lines, 
battery charging equipment, generating 
plants, and electrical tools which may be 
available for electrification of rural 
homes. Farmers and REA have the 
money for such purchases. 


Sucu, in toto, is the present picture of 
surplus for the farm, and intermingled 
with the facts, admittedly, is some specu- 
lation. But such speculation (imagina- 
tion, we prefer to call it!) is necessary to 
envision all the possibilities for surplus. 
By enacting the Surplus Property Act, 
Congress has attempted to assure farmers 
a fair share of surplus equipment. But 
Congress can’t do the whole job. Farm 
people must see the prebabilities in sur- 
plus, and then ACT to obtain them! 
One last word for the chronic worrier 
—don’t fret that military surpluses will 
destroy markets for civilian producers. 
You’ve been wanting that tractor for a 
long time, haven’t you? Well, here it is, 
secondhand, and it'll probably last until 
industry shoves off a new one from the 
production line. By that time, your tem- 
porary equipment will need rejuvenating, 
anyway. Besides, many items such as 
medical and school equipment could not 
have been purchased by communities at 
regular prices. And best of all, many of 
these samples will so accustom farmers 
to such equipment that they won’t be 
without it in the future. END 
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YOU CAN’T BEAT STEEL 
FOR PROTECTION 





ARM MACHINERY deserves the 

best protection you can give it. A 
good tight steel machinery shed not 
only offers A-1 protection against 
weather but it gives you a snug place 
to repair your equipment and get it 
ready for next year. 

Plans for the machinery shed illus- 
trated are available on request. It can 
be built quickly at low cost with stand- 
ard U-S-S Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding Sheets. Efficient steel farm 
buildings quickly pay for themselves 
by saving labor and protecting crops, 
livestock and equipment. 

Start planning now for a successful, 
money-making farm with efficient steel 
buildings that save time and work. 
Your dealer in U-S-S Steel Roofing 
and Siding will help you plan future 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY San Francisco 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





improvements. If you need steel now 
for immediate repairs, he can probably 
supply you. 


GET THESE FREE PLANS NOW! 


You can get blueprints and a list of 
materials for these farm structures 
which you can easily erect yourself: 
cattle shed, machinery shed with shop, 
poultry brooder house, range shelter. 
Ask your U-S-S Dealer to order the 
plans you want. Or write: Agricultural 
Extension Bureau, 619 Carnegie Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United 
States Steel presents The Theatre Guild 
on the Air. American Broadcasting 
Company coast-to-coast network. Con- 
sult your newspaper for time and station, 








U-S*S STEEL 
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FARM WORK 
PROGRAM for 


WISCONSIN 


Heavy-Duty 


_ 











@ TILLAGE 


Complete seedbed prepa- 
ration, in one operation, 
with Ariens Tiller, made 
by The Ariens Co., Bril- 
lion, Wis. 


@ HAYING 


Gehl Hay Chopper illus- 
trates typical engine-pow- 
ered haying application. 
Picks up hay from win- 
drow, runs through chop- 
per and blows into dump 
truck, 


@HARVESTING 
GRAIN 


In operating combines, 
Wisconsin Engines main- 




















tain uniform operating 
speed of harvesting mech- 
anism, regardless of pull- 
ing speed of tractor. 
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SILAGE CROPS 


Wisconsin-powered ma- 
chines handle all kinds of 
row crops or forage crops 
used for silage, regardless 
of height or condition of 
growth. 


@HARVESTING 
POTATOES 


Wisconsin-powered ma- 
chine digs, cleans, grades 
(by size) potatoes and de- 
livers ready for sacking. 








Thanks to the ingenuity of agricultural engi- 
neers and the progressiveness of farm equip- 
ment manufacturers, many farm machines are 
available today, powered by Wisconsin heavy- 
duty air-cooled engines . . . Speed up your farm 
work program for 1946 by using Wisconsin- 
powered equipment wherever possible. 


Write for this new Condensed 
Catalog of Engine- 
Powered Equipment 


Illustrates and describes a great 
variety of modern farm ma- 
chines which employ Wis- 

consin Air-Cooled Engines as 
self-contained power units. 
Gives names and addresses 

of manufacturers. 

Address: Dept. SF-4, 
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WISCONSIN 
LOR EO)] ae) 4-20) 'F-Rale). 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Builders of Heavy Duty Air Cooled Engines 
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weeds gather and multiply. And then 
there are careless farmers and absentee 
landlords whose property becomes a 
menace to a whole county. Help came in 
the form of the Kansas Noxious Weed 
Law which is aimed specifically at Weed 
Enemy Number One, field bindweed. 
However, other weeds are feeling the 
weight of the law, too. 


Tue state was promptly organized into 
weed districts, each comprising a county. 
T. F. Yost, a former county agent, was 
appointed by the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, the administrative agency, as 
state weed supervisor, and into his big 
and capable hands fell the job of eradi- 
cating bindweed, which by that time had 
spread to every county and probably 
every township in the state. (See map 
for bad areas.) 

There are those, of course, who say we 
shall always have weeds with us. They 
are painfully correct, but Kansas farm- 
ers have been doing some testing and 
some figuring. In 10 counties 29 tests 
were run to determine just how much 
bindweed can lower wheat production. 
The results averaged just 10 bushels per 
acre cut from production. Then Yost and 
his helpers figured that 10 bushels of 
wheat at current prices would far more 
than pay the cost of eradicating the pesky 
weeds pretty completely. 


ly THE light of present information it 
is not likely that a complete eradication 
program will ever succeed. However, 
cultivation at the proper time, use of 
smother crops, and the application of 
chemicals can hold the pests in check and 
even reduce them to the point where 
they will not materially increase costs of 
production. 

Fortunately for the Kansas program, 
the federal farm program allowed for 
payments to be earned cultivating bind- 
weed in the proper manner and in the 
right season. In 1939 the allowance was 
set at $7.50 per acre, enough in most 
cases to pay the cost of cultivation. 

In order to,get action on weed patches 
at the right time, a Kansas farmer can 
list infested fields with the county weed 
supervisor. In many cases he is a practical 
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Weeding Out Your Enemies 


farmer who readily can tell the proper 
weed eradication procedure im his county 
He has equipment furnished by the board 
of county commissioners—plus a well- 
furnished laboratory, and assistants whe: 
needed. Careful description of prop: 
infested is made and complete records 
showing dates of treatment. 

However, you can’t clean the weeds 
out of a county if you are constantl 
bringing in weed seeds thru threshing 
machines, poultry feed, nursery stock, 
and livestock roughage. Up to 1945 all 
thought had been centered on killing 
weeds already in the fields and on publi: 
lands. That year Kansas farmers agaii 
went to their legislature asking for weed 
prevention legislation, too. Now many of 
the mills in the state are equipped with 
special grinding machinery to destroy 
germination of weeds seeds in screenings 
and feed grains. It shall be unlawful for 
any person, company, or corporation to 
sell, offer for sale, barter, give away, or 
otherwise dispose of any screenings or 
offal material containing seeds of weeds 
specified in the Act unless such screen- 
ings and material shall have first been 
processed by grinding or other adequat: 
means and the viability (life) of such 
seeds destroyed. And it shall also be un- 
lawful to sell nursery stock, livestock feed, 
or to operate threshing and harvesting 
machines not properly checked and 
labeled with a state tag. 


Anp so Kansas farmers are making 
sure that no sneaking weed finds its way 
onto their property thru cheap crop 
seeds or other devious paths. They are 
hard at work on their own farms digging 
up the enemy already established. In one 
east-central Kansas county, farm dealers 
in two years sold over 200 duckfoot 
machines. In spite of the war effort, with 
the exception of only two counties, the 
entire state is organized for prompt and 
thoro action against new infestations and 
old weed offenders. Knowing and admit- 
ting you have weeds is the first step, rec- 
ognizing their inevitable drag on your 
profits is the next, and doing something 
about it is the final step. Your Kansas 
neighbors have something worth your 
very careful study. END 
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“It's a letter from my boy 
friend; he's an engraver!” 














MATK. 


“Souvenirs of Washington! 
Take home a_ souvenir!” 
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ITS TOUGH ZINC SKIN 
WON’T LET RUST IN 


In this severe test ARMCO ZINCGRIP is folded and refolded. 
Regular galvanized steel would flake badly at the corner to which 
the pencil points, but the coating on ZINCGRIP remains unbroken, 


For your 
stock tanks 


Your silo roof 


Your hog feeder 


Your hay loader 


Your poultry 
fountain 
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You have found galvanized steel a mighty useful metal for 
some purposes. But it has one limitation: it won't take the 
severe stretching or sharp-angle bending which manufacturers 
do in making certain parts of farm equipment. The galvanizing 
flakes off and you don’t get the complete zinc protection you 
paic for. Naturally such equipment doesn’t give you the years 
of service you expect. 


HOW TO GET UNBROKEN PROTECTION. Ask for equipment made of 
ARMCO ZINCGRIP. The specially applied zinc coating on this 
sheet metal s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s with the steel base during extreme 
drawing and forming operations, doesn’t crack or peel off. Conse- 
quently no bare spots are left for rust to dig in. This is why 
leading manufacturers use ARMCO ZINCGRIP for products such as 
those shown at the left. 


PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT. YOu may be planning to buy some of 
the equipment illustrated. When you do, be sure to look for 
the familiar Armco triangle trademark. It is your assurance of 
long, satisfactory metal service. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 2041 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. Export: 
The Armco International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 






















Mn Fixit gets 
practical about 


LIFE ON 
THE FARM! 











Carey Dealer* carries a complete line. 


‘ HOW'S YOUR ‘‘OVERHEAD’’?... okay, you hope. But 
better check your roofs now—all of them—before winter hits. 
Danger signs: loose or missing shingles, damp spots, leaks—no 
matter how tiny. The answer: fix or re-roof with Carey as- 
phalt or asbestos shingles, roll roofing or roof coatings. Your 

















almost any farm building. 


“EGG” YOUR CHICKENS ON... to higher production 
with a comfortable, easy to keep clean poultry house built of 
Carey Asbestos-Cement Coverall Board. These big, easy-to-apply 
sheets can’t rust or rot. Never need painting or maintenance. 
Fireproof—rodent proof—sanitary—permanent. A swell work- 
saving material for hog houses, milk houses, dairy barns... 




















year thereafter. 


EXPECT A WARMER WINTER ... in spice of predicted 
fuel shortages. Insulate with Carey Rock Wool—and keep com- 
; fortable on as much as one-third less fuel. A Carey insulation 
: job pays for itself in a few years... pays you a dividend every 




















YOUR “ANSWER” MAN 


Years of helping busy farmers with 
their building and repair problems 
has made your Carey Dealer* a good 
man to know. You'll find his knowl- 
edge and experience especially valu- 
able in these days of wartime re- 
strictions, 





* Usually the leading building material 
dealer in your vicinity. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO., LOCKLAND, 
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THE PHILIP CAREY CO., LTD., OFFICE 















Hecprut Literarure—F REE 
Ask for: 

—Asbestos Coverall Board 
Circular— 

“Keeping Your Home Up- 
to-Date’’—a 36-page book. 
A penny postcard will bring 
either or both. 


PRODUCTS FOR HOME BUILDING AND IMPROVEMENT 


ROCK WOOL INSULATION — ASBESTOS SHINGLES & SIDING — ASPHALT SHINGLES & ROLL ROOFING — 
ASBESTOS COVERALL BOARD — ROOF COATINGS — MIAMI-CAREY BATHROOM CABINETS & ACCESSORIES 


FACTORY: LENNOXVILLE, P. 








What's New in Farming 
[ From page 712 | 





Pawnee wheat yielded an average of 
almost a bushel per acre more than the 
next highest recommended variety in 
tests at 20 points in Oklahoma during 
the last two crop seasons. It has moderate 
resistance to bunt, is highly resistant to 
loose smut, and has some resistance to 
leaf rust and moderate resistance to 
Hessian fly. It has been able largely to 
escape severe stem rust damage. Its chief 
disadvantage is a lack of winter hardiness 
as compared with Turkey and it has a 
slight tendency to shatter. About 400 
bushels were sold this year for fall seeding 
from which it is hoped enough seed can 
be obtained to supply everyone in the 
near future. 

Mida, the latest wheat released by the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, was 
grown on 70 farms in Emmons County 
during 1945. According to the county 
agent, it was an outstanding success. It 
has a stiff straw and is moderately re- 
sistant to both orange leaf and black stem 
rust. The threshed grain is dark in color, 
good test weight, and desirable for mill- 
ing. 


Pasture Grass. Alta fescue is showing 
promise of becoming an important grass 
for Missouri, and probably other ad- 
joining states. It appears to be adapted 
to a wide range of soils and conditions, 
including good and poor land, dry and 
wet land, sandy and heavy land. Because 
of heavy rooting habits after it is well 
established, it forms a good sod for ero- 
sion control. It also resists dry weather 
well and therefore promises to make an 
excellent fall and winter pasture. The 
grass is somewhat less palatable than 
bluegrass and the yield of seed is relative- 
ly light, altho it can be harvested satis- 
factorily with a combine. Most of the 
seed of Alta fescue now is being produced 
in the Pacific Coast states, with Oregon 
the leading state. 


Weeds. Truck gardeners are promised a 
new and modern method of warfare on 
these pests. Crop specialists at Cornell 
University recommend the use of oil 
spray for weeding carrots. Parsnips, ill, 
and parsley offer possibilities, but most 
other vegetables are either stunted or 
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killed. For small acreages the knapsack 
sprayer is best used. High pressures are 
unnecessary. Cost of oil weeding ranged 
around $20 an acre compared to $100 
for the hand method. END 





“They've a Keen Eye 
for Cattle” 


| From page 76 | 


King Bessie Ormsby Third,” was sold 
last year to the Langlade County Co- 
operative Bull Association, an artificial 
breeding association, and hopes are high 
for improvement of the breeds served by 
this group. 

On the “why” side of his success, the 
cover man may well cite four reasons— 
Mrs. Nelson and Donna, Keith, and 
Lynn, their three farm-enthusiastic off- 
spring. “A fifth reason,” says Oswald 
Nelson, “‘may be added’’—his father, 
Elling Nelson, 85, who lives with the 
family and for whom their “‘Ellingdale” 
farm is named. 

The Nelsons have long been on the 
land; Oswald Nelson traces their resi- 
dence to his grandfather’s brother, who 
first homesteaded part of the present 
Nelson farm. This part was acquired by 
Oswald’s grandfather in 1894; from there 
it passed in direct line to Elling Nelson, 
who sold it to his son in 1928. Oswald 
Nelson bought the farm outright; added 
more land to make up the present 120 
acres; put up a complete set of fine new 
buildings. 


> 


Like her community-leader husband, 
Mrs. Nelson is active in community 
affairs. While he has to his credit a long 
list of civic responsibilities, she is pri- 
marily interested in church work and its 
many organizations. 

(Oswald Nelson was school treasurer 
nine years and town supervisor several 
more; a trustee of the Baldwin Lutheran 
Church eight years; charter member and 
secretary of the county D.H.LA.; sec- 
retary-treasurer of the newly organized 
Holstein Breeder’s Association; and an 
active member of more committees and 
organizations than most folks like to 
think about. Mrs. Nelson is particularly 
interested in the Ladies’ Aid and the 
Mission Circle; she has also been a leader 
in the Homemaker’s Club for a number 
of years, and is a busy homemaker.) 

Of his oldest daughter, Donna, 19, 
Mr. Nelson likes to boast, “She was a 
member of the 4-H for six years—and in 
her last year, an expert canner, baker, 
clothier, home improver and junior 
leader.” Donna is now employed in 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

Interests of eldest son Keith, 16, are 
pretty much like his dad’s; he likes 
cows. A member of 4-H for six years, he 
has consistently carried away top honors 
in dairying at the county fair. Last year 
he won two firsts and a third on his dairy 
animals, and placed second on showman- 
ship. A senior in high school, Keith is 
studying vocational agriculture and be- 
longs to the Future Farmers of America. 


Tue third of the Nelson children— 
Lynn—is only 10, but just this year, at 
the fair, he walked away with a first on 
his pureored calf. 

No wonder friends of the family ex- 
claim, ‘*Those Nelsons surely have an 
eye for cattle!’’—Omer Peck, St. Croix 
County Agent 
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AUTO-LITE 
SPARK PLUGS 








“Ah did hear Paw tell ’er the spark plugs needed a good cleanin’.” 


DIRTY PLUGS NEED PLUG-CHEK T00! 


| 
Cleaning a spark plug often 
isn’t enough. The plugs may 
be faulty, the wrong type or 
improperly gapped. Auto-Lite 
“Plug-Chek” inspection service 
is the quick and accurate way 
to find what corrections should 





tests made & alse Vailctalaela| 
Automobile Association 





Have your spark plugs in- 
spected the “Plug-Chek” way by 
your friendly Auto-Lite dealer 
But if new plugs are needed 
be made to improve gas mile- ask for Auto-Lite spark plugs 


age up to 12 according to — they're ignition engineered 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO) Merchand TORONTO, ONTARIO 


BUY MORE BONDS 


Wow / CBS weer oe 
THE AUTO-LITE RADIO SHOW @ 


waning DICK HAVES 


with HELEN FORREST e GORDON JENKINS’ ORCHESTRA | 



































1795 - our 150TH anniversary - 1945 


This BOOK ves 


YOU HOW TO GET THE 
RIGHT ROOFINGS FOR 
FARM! 








Get it 
from your 


BIRD 


or send for 
it today 





Here’s the whole story of better roofings 
for every farm... in 32 fact-filled illustrated 
pages...roofings that were specially designed 
to stand up under farm weather conditions. 
Shows you with pictures and diagrams why 
and how these roofings are really different. 
Made differently . . . tougher, heavier, longer 
lasting, and applied differently ... put on to 
stay by methods developed by the Bird Farm 
Roofing Division. 

Get your copy today from your local Deal- 
er-Member of the Bird Farm Roofing Divi- 
sion. You will find him a friendly neighbor 
with lots of helpful ideas about farm build- 
ings and a roofing specialist, trained to help 
you on your roofing problems. 

Or a penny postcard to Department 111, 
1472 W. 76th Street, Chicago 20, Illinois, 
will bring you a copy and the name of your 
nearest dealer. 


BIRD ROOFINGS PROVED BEST FOR FARM USE 
1. BIRD MASTER-BILT SHINGLES, in modern 
colors and blends, have 3 plus-value features for added 
protection, longer life. The diagram tells the story: 

FOUR-INCH EXPOSURE } 
Means better storm and wind protec- 
tion with only 4 inches to the weather. 














oe 





| THICK BUTT i TRIPLE COVERAGE 
Double layers of as- Not one, but three layers of 
phalt and granules on shingles make a Bird Master- 
butt make this the Bilt roof; giving more protec- 
double duty shingle. tion, better fire resistance. 


2. BIRD PROSLATE: 
A tougher, heavier base, 
thoroughly saturated 
with waterproof asphalt 
and weather-protecte 
with deeply embedded 
mineral granules. AS 

_ Proslate is applied differently from ordinary roof- 
ings... it is double-locked on the buildings; first 
with concealed nails that can’t work loose; and then 
each sheet is bonded to the next with Bird’s exclusive 
Quick-Set Cement, making the lap stronger than the 
material itself. 

The roofings listed below are all recommended for 
farm use by Bird Farm Roofing Division. Approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., as fire-resistant 


MASTER-BILT 
SHINGLES 
TRI-TAB HEX 
SHINGLES 
COPPER CLIPT 
SHINGLES 
















BIRD & SON, inc., East Walpole 


, Mass. 


NEW YORK SHREVEPORT, LA. CHICAGO 
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By Gus Larson 


Ever wonder where the Quizbox 
questions come from? More than half of 
them are based on the scientific research 
carried on by the state agricultural 
colleges and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. And today’s quiz 
is no different. Many of the questions are 
based on research completed in agricul- 
tural agencies during the past two years. 

For each question answered correctly, 
score 5 points: A perfect score is 85. If 
you score 70 to 85 points, you must be a 
good 4-H’er; 50 to 70 points, you keep 
up with most new things; 45 to 50 points, 
just passed; below 45 points — didn’t 
make it this time! 


1. If a cow has a lot of veins showing on 
the surface of her udder, and big “milk 
veins’ running along her belly, the cow 
will be a high producer. This statement 
is (a) true. (b) false. 


2. Which eggs will make the most tender 
angel food and sponge cakes? (a) eggs 
two to four weeks old. (b) eggs less than 
a week old. (c) eggs six to eight weeks old. 


3. Which of the following similar calves 
are likely to produce the most beef? 
(a) calves fed by hand. (b) calves fed by 
mother. (c) calves fed in both ways. 


4. If cockerels do not have red combs by 
the age of eight weeks, their daughters 
(a) are likely to be poor fall and winter 
egg producers. (b) are likely to be ex- 
cellent winter egg producers. (c) are like- 
ly to be good, year-round egg producers. 


5. To get the best results, the final selec- 
tion of young pigs for the breeding herd 
should be made when pigs are (a) 1 to 2 
months old. (b) 2 to 3 months old. (c) 
5 to 6 months old. 


6. Farmer Bill Jones says he always se- 
lects his hybrid seed corn by the way it 
looks. Would you say that in selection of 
hybrid corn, appearance (a) is of value 
in selecting good strain? (b) is of little 
value in selecting good strain? 


7. In 1918, about six in every 100 men 
were six-footers. Can you guess how 
many men are six-footers today? (a) 
three in every 100. (b) nine in every 100. 
(c) 12 in every 100. : 


8. Think you are a good horse doctor? 
Which of the following treatments would 





you recommend as means of destroying 
bloodworms in horses? (a) daily doses of 
castor oil (b) daily doses of phenothiazine. 
(c) daily doses of sulfa drugs. 


9. Do you ladies really know how to 
preserve linoleum? Should you (a) 
varnish; then wash every day? (b) wax; 
dust daily and wash occasionally? 


10. A new method of preserving eggs is 
to immerse them in boiling water for 
five seconds, then air cool them and store 
in refrigerator. This method will pre- 
serve the flavor, cooking, and beating 
qualities of eggs for (a) three months. 
(b) eight months. (c) one year. 


11. A new variety of soybeans which gives 
an average of five bushels an acre more 
than any other variety and nearly one 
percent more oil is called (a) Bryan. (b) 
Lincoln, (c) Jefferson. 
a 

12. Suppose chickens were turned out on 
a range planted with Kentucky bluegrass 
and redtop. Would chickens be likely to 
(a) show no preference? (b) prefer redtop? 
(c) prefer bluegrass? 


13. The best way to reduce chicken 
deaths from lymphomatosis is to (a 
brood chicks in warm poultry houses. 
(b) brood chicks for first two weeks as 
far away from older stock as possible. 
(c) feed chicks small doses of DDT. 


14. When are medium-to-large type pigs 
likely to gain fastest? (a) in 100-125 
pound period. (b) in 150-175 pound 
period. (c) in 250-275 pound period. 


15. Here’s one on the memory proposi- 
tion. Would you say that going to school 
will (a) give a person a greatly improved 
memory? (b) very likely not affect mem- 
ory one way or other? 


16. Ever hear that skyrockets and gun- 
fire will bring rain? This has been shown 
to be (a) bunk. (b) a fact. (c) possible 
sometimes. 


17. Ever notice a beehive where some 
bees have lost hair? This is now thought 
to be the result of (a) honeybee paralysis 
(b) other bees pulling at them because 
they are sick. (c) sudden changes in 
weather. (d) conditions outside the hive. 


For correct answers see page 61 
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To celebrate the open- 
ing of the then longest rail line 
in America, the Erie Railroad 
arranged a now famous junket 
for May 14, 1851. Included 
among the guests who made the 
427-mile trip were President 
Millard Fillmore, several mem- 
bers of his cabinet and Daniel 
Webster, who is pictured here 
as he elected to travel. 


SAMPLE OF THE NEW AND BETTER 


In his hair was the snow of 69 active years—but 
in the heart and mind of Daniel Webster was 
ever-youthful eagerness to sample new and bet- 
ter things. 

So when the Erie Railroad celebrated the open- 
ing of the first “long” rail line, he prescribed his 
own accommodations. Other distinguished guests 
could ride in coaches if they preferred — Mr. 
Webster would take a rocking chair on an open 
flatcar, so as not to miss anything new and ex- 
citing. 

Were he with us today, Daniel would still find 
new and better things along the lines of the Erie. 
Heavy grades that “bottlenecked” freight move- 
ments for a long time, have bowed down before 


GM 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 








LOCOMOTIVES ............. ELECTRO-MOTIVE 


DIESEL 
POWER ENGINES... 


General Motors Diesel locomotives — and long 
strings of freight cars now move with dependable 
on-time regularity without split-up between Chi- 
cago and Jersey City. 

Here, as in the service of 83 other major lines 
and heavy industries, this modern motive power 
is dramatically heralding new and better things 
to come. 

For their great power, their speed, their un- 
matched smoothness make one thing clear: 
When whole lines become completely GM 
Dieselized, schedules can be clipped, costs still 
more reduced—and all your travels blessed with 


fresh new comfort and ease. 


up 600 DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich 


Up to 800 HP. 


150 to 2000 H.-P... .. leypvevane pase enced eplilien, Clersland lt, Ohio 

















































GOOD FENCE 


Ty Wacko keh >. 
INVESTMENT 


@ Far-sighted farmers who bought 
top-quality fence have found it pays. 


The fence Mid-States produced before the 
war is still on the job—still giving excellent 
service, despite many restretchings. 

Production of ‘‘peacetime quality” fence 
is now under way, and we hope it won't be 
long until you can get all the fence you need. 
However, production of ALL fence manu- 
facturers cannot possibly catch up with the 
accumulated demand for many months. 

So the thing to do is to conserve and pro- 
tect the fence you now have. Keep it 
tightened and in good repair. If you’ve got 
to have new fence, see your Mid-States 
dealer. He may be able to help you, for 
Mid-States is producing as much fence as 
possible and is allotting it equitably among 
all dealers. 


Mid-States Products 
are sold only through our dealers. 
No direct orders accepted. 


MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 


MID-STATES 


Barbed Wire + Steel Posts + Steel Braced 
Wood Gates * Blue Ribbon Bale Ties 
and other steel products for the farm 
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Floor-Heated Laying House 


By Russell Gingles 


Watrer ROVIE puts special em- 
phasis on keeping a flock laying without 
interruption during cold winter months. 

Residing two miles east and a half- 
mile south of Farmersville, Illinois, 
Rovie keeps a flock of 800 laying hens on 
his farm thruout the year. He raises an 
average of 1,100 chicks annually, start- 
ing them under .three electric brooders 
in May so they will begin laying in 
September. His carefully culled laying 
flock produces an average of 400 eggs a 
day with “‘no time off,” he declares, ‘for 
zero weather.” 

The theory behind top egg production 
month after month, Rovie explains, is to 
“make the hens think it’s good laying 
weather all year round.” To create this 
impression in the winter, Rovie con- 
ceived the plan of heating the floors of 
his two 18- by 60-foot chicken houses. 
That his idea has paid dividends is seen 
in his farm account records. These show 
his hens produced 20 percent more eggs 
during cold months in houses with heated 
floors than in buildings where floors were 
unheated and merely covered with straw 
or a commercial-type bedding. 

Rovie’s arrangement for heating the 
floors of his chicken houses consists of 
pumping hot water thru an endless system 
of pipes inbedded less than an inch be- 
neath the concrete surface. The floors 
are then covered with a thin layer of 
straw. Heating pipes, which are 14 
inches in diameter, are interconnected 
and make six elongated loops. 


Water for the system is heated in a 
coal stove boiler and is forced thru the 
pipes by a centrifugal pump operated by 
a 4-horse electric motor. The water 
enters thru a pipe at one end of the boiler, 
circulates under the thin concrete floor 
covering, and then returns to the op- 
posite end of the boiler to be reheated 
for another trip on its endless journey. 

The entire cost of materials for a hot- 
water system of this nature, Rovie said, 
totaled $50 per house. Rovie did his own 
installation work and figures that any 
farmer with a minimum of farm shop 
experience can do as well as he did. The 
system requires the addition of two gal- 
lons of fresh water per year, and ap- 
proximately one ton of coal is consumed 
per stove each season. 

Heated floors in chicken houses have 
many advantages, Rovie stated, chief 
among them being that feet of the chick- 
ens are kept warm thruout the winter, 
thus preventing infection between the 
toes. None of his flock has ever suffered 
from cold-weather diseases; overcrowd- 
ing is eliminated; all corners of the houses 
are kept uniformly warm; dampness is 
removed from the air along with a maxi- 
mum of odor; and chickens are not sub- 
jected to drafts. 

Because of the heated floors and the 
elimination of dampness, bedding (which 
Rovie said he formerly changed once 
every two or three weeks) need not be 
changed now for as long as three months 
at a time. The cost of replacing straw 


bedding every two or three weeks, he 
stated, more than pays for operation 
his floor-heating system for the season 

Records on his flocks over a_ period 
of several years prior to the installation 
of the floor-heating equipment showed 
that hens were thrown off their regular 
laying schedule about six weeks each 
winter. Heated floors, he said, have 
eliminated this periodical drop in pro- 
duction because ‘“‘the chickens never 
know now when the mercury falls out- 
side their warm houses.” 

Rovie began experimenting with heat- 





Electrically driven pump, on which Rovie 
has his hand, circulates water. The coal 
heater is filled from funnel to the right 
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ing the floors of his chicken houses in the 
days before electricity came to his farm. 
His first attempt consisted of a pipe im- 
bedded in the concrete and extending 
around the inside edges of his chicken 
houses. Water flowed by gravity from 
his farm residence into the coal-heated 
boiler, where it was warmed to the boil- 
ing point and thus forced into the under- 
floor pipe. After completing its circuit, 
the water flowed out a drain near the 
boiler. 

Watching chickens huddling along the 
sides of the house where the pipes were 
placed and even laying their eggs on 
heated floor areas gave Rovie the idea 
of warming the entire concrete surface. 
Until electricity arrived and permitted 
him to install a centrifugal pump, Rovie’s 
idea remained, he said, in a purely ex- 
perimental stage. His present plans call 
for the substitution of electric heating 
elements for his coal heaters. END 
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True Stories about the Crop that never Fails 
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IDAHO MAN LIVING “LIFE OF RILEY“ 
. IN CALIFORNIA! 
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Jusr WANT to pass along part of a letter 
from a former Idaho man. It’s the kind of 
letter that makes you wonder just how ready 
you are for those days of your life that belong 
to you... . Here’s the letter addressed to a 
al Northwestern Mutual agent — 

“I don’t think I’m dreaming for every morning I 
wake up in this marvelous California climate and 
Sally serves my breakfast in the sun on the patio 
and we talk about the old days... and then the 
first of every month, regular as clockwork, comes 


my Northwestern Mutual check for $251.01 — and 
that’s not dreaming! That check is the realest thing 





a in this world’and I have you, largely, to thank for it. 
: “I think one of the most wonderful things about 
-n life insurance retirement is the freedom from worry 
"4 over investments, property values, crops, interest 


if rates and all the other things that seem to plague 
it, you if you’re trying to watch every cent yourself. I 
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realize now how much better Northwestern Mutual 
can do all these things than any individual. 
“Must close now, wishing you and your family all 
the fine things you've helped us attain, and more...” 
There is no surer victory team in the world than 
a Northwestern Mutual agent and a man determined 


«a protect his family, his farm and himself with life 


insurance. 


When a Northwestern Mutual agent calls on you, 
remember this ad and the letter above. Sit down 
with him and do a little figuring — you'll be sur- 
prised how easily you can arrange for a life income 
of your own choosing, to come in every month, after 
whatever retirement age you' pick. 
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Why Northwestern Mutual —The difference between 
life insurance companies is of vital importance when 
planning or buying the kind of independence that 
only life insurance brings. Do these two things: 
(1) see your Northwestern Mutual agent and let him 
tell you what chat difference means to you; and (2) 
talk with any of out policyholders, for they can tell 
you why no company excels Northwestern Mutual 
in that happiest of all business relationships — old 
customers coming back for more. 


‘| ™ Northwestern Mutual ~~~ 


Life Insurance Company, miuwauxeer 2, wisconsin 


ORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE — Ihe | that Fails 




























































LOOK AT 
£1 GO/ 


If there’s anything more irritat- 
ing than having game give you 
the go-by when you have a sand- 
wich in your hand, it’s firing your 
gun, and still getting that go-by. 


Of course, snap and accuracy are 
up to you, but, when it comes to 
getting the maximum support 
from your ammunition, Xpert 
and Super-X shot shells are the 
logical choice. Each season tens 
of thousands of hunters rely upon 
this ammunition because they 
have found that Xpert and 
Super-X have what is needed to 


bring in game. 


We hope the day is near when 
you again will be able to get all 
the Xpert and Super-X ammuni- 
tion that you need. Western Car- 
tridge Company, East Alton, IIL, 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 





WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


CARTRIDGES + SHOT SHELLS 
TRAPS AND TARGETS 
44 





Seal Up the Cracks 


By W. Clyde Lammey 


Wuen thestemperature ranges from 
20 down to zero, even the tiniest crack in 
a wood or masonry wall can let in a lot 
of discomfort for both a man and his 
livestock, the more especially if the crack 
is on the windward side of the build- 
ing where the breeze ean push air thru 
at its full force. Looked at from another 
angle, there’s the consideration of prac- 
tical economy, too. A crack anywhere 
on the outside of a building means un- 
protected wood or masonry exposed to 
the weather. Cracks in the siding boards 
let in the driving rain—and snow— 
which run down between the siding and 
sheathing, wetting a large area that often 
takes a long time to dry out. Eventually 
the wood rots and then there’s a mean 
repair job on hand. 

There are several materials suitable 
for filling cracks on the outside of build- 
ings. One of the easiest to handle and to 
apply where you want it is that non- 
hardening material known and sold as 
calking compound. It comes in two 
grades, the “knife” grade and the “‘gun” 
grade. The former type you handle with 
a putty knife, just like glazing putty. The 
latter type is of a lighter viscosity, some- 
what more sticky, and suitable only for 
use with a “gun.” This is a simple, in- 
expensive affair operating much like the 
familiar pressure grease gun, and is well 




















Sealing weather out is 
easy job with calk gui 


worth the money because of the time it 
saves. The gun-grade compound, also, 
is put up in a sealed “cartridge.” All you 
do is punch a small hole in the end of the 
cartridge, insert it in the gun, lock the 
cap on the tip or nozzle end of the gun, 
and you’re ready to do business. 

Both the knife- and gun-grade calking 
will stick to just about any surface that’s 
dry. The knife-grade can be worked into 
fairly wide cracks on flat surfaces with a 
putty knife? There’s a reasonable limit, 
of course, to the width of opening in 
which either grade of the material will 
form and maintain an effective seal. 
Using a gun with a %-inch tip or nozzle, 
cracks up to 4 inch wide may be easily 
filled. Where the opening is wider, the 
material is likely to ‘‘sag” and be less 
effective. Somewhat wider openings can 
be sealed with the knife grade. The calk- 
ing, if properly applied, will remain in a 
weatherproof, semiflexible state for sev- 
eral years. 

The basement -v'ndow frames are a 
good place to begin on the house. Unless 
they’ve been recently calked they always 





need it, whether new or old. There’s a 
trick in laying a line of calking in the 
opening between the wood frame and the 
masonry. What you learn here holds 
most anywhere else the material is ap- 
plied. Maintain a uniform pressure on 
the trigger of the gun and at the sam: 
time move the nozzle along the crack, 
the rate of movement varying with the 
width of the crack. Where the latter is 
widest, you go slower, so that the ma- 
terial will fill the crack completely 
Where the crack is narrow, you move the 
nozzle of the gun correspondingly faster. 
This variation prevents the calking line 
from altornately sagging and piling up. 

















A danger spot where rain 
and frost may start decay 


With care you can run a neat bead of the 
calking material in the corner and at the 
same time seal the narrow opening ef- 
fectively against wind and driven rain. 
While you’re at it, look over all win- 
dow frames in the building. On houses o! 
wood construction, it’s nearly always 
good economy to lay a line of calking 
down the joint where the siding butts the 
frame on both windows and doors. Un- 
less the crack at the joint is wide, only a 
thin bead is needed; but be sure you 
leave no openings, however small. Win- 
dow frames set in masonry walls should 
be calked at regular intervals. And don’t 
forget to calk underneath the sill, the 
more particularly if the window is in a 
frame house. There’s nearly always a 
crack here that lets in a lot of cold air, 
especially in older buildings. Don’t over- 
look hairline cracks in the siding while 
you’re going over windows and doors, 
and be sure to include the cornice if it’s 








**Gunning"™ for cracks in 
brick wall will save fuel 


of the boxed type. If you live in a brick 
house several years old, give the walls 
a thoro going over. Inasmuch as calking 
compound never hardens to brittleness, 
it’s doubly effective in the narrow zigzag 
cracks which often occur in masonry 
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walls. Slight movement of the adjacent 
edges will not break the seal. In some 
cases, applying calking to narrow cracks 
in masonry walls has saved a big repair 
bill. Naturally, if the break is wide and 
extensive, a pointing or rebuilding job is 
called for. 

Using much the same tactics, you can 
do alot of wind-, weather-, and repair- 
proofing around the barn and outbuild- 
ings. This means going over the founda- 
tions—be sure the latter are dry—siding, 
and window frames. Carry a stiff-bristled 
brush to knock the dirt and cobwebs out 
of the cracks. On older buildings, with 
horizontal siding nailed directly to the 
studding, the siding boards frequently 
shrink to such an extent as to open the 
tongue-and-groove joints sufficiently to 
cause air and water leaks. Water creeps 
into and along the crack and finds its 
way inside, and, if the leak is low enough 
on the wall, down to the sills, where it 
takes the wood a long time to dry out. If 
the sill remains damp from one rainy 
spell to another it will rot out in a com- 
paratively short time. A line of calking 
in these cracks seals the wall against 
both wind and water. 


Ir YOU pry up the corner boards on an 
older building sided horizontally, you'll 
almost always find that a few of the lower 
siding boards are rotted at the ends. If 
you explore further you may discover 
that the corner stud or upright is begin- 
ning to weaken from rot caused by a 
prolonged condition of dampness. Wind 
driven rain, hitting the wall at an angle, 
follows the lower edges of the siding to 
the corner board, runs underneath and 
downward, wetting the ends of the siding 
boards and the corner stud. Here’s an- 
other place where it takes moisture a 
long time to dry out of the wood. It’s a 
good idea to renail the corner boards 
and then run a line of calking down both 
exposed edges, being careful to see that 
the opening where the molded edges pass 
under the corner board is filled. 





In frame houses, check 
for drafts beneath sills 


You may find a similar condition 
around a window which has not been 
framed into the wall in the conventional 
way. The remedy is much the same as 
that for the corner of the building—a 
line of calking all the way around the 
outer frame, top, bottom, and sides. 

On vertical siding with battened joints 
only the cracks and checks between the 
edges of the wide boards can be filled. 
However, only a few narrow siding 
cracks in the whole building can let in a 
lot of water and low temperature, so 
itll pay to give the building a careful 
examination. If the window sash happens. 
to be putty-less and you’re in a hurry, 
gun a bead of calking into the rabbets 
This will turn the water and wind until 
you can get time to do a glazing job. 
And, if you’re going to paint the build- 
ing, it’s generally best to do the painting 
first and calk the cracks afterward. END 
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ANY a rampaging bull has learned about American Fence the hard 
way. This fence is strong. It is made to absorb unexpected shocks 
and spring back into position. 

This resilience is obtained by three special American features: the 
hinge joint, the tension curve, and a medium-hard fence wire that retains 
its “spring” year after year. A properly installed U-S-S American Fence 
stays tight summer and winter. 

American Fence is made for permanent installations. On many farms 
it has been in service more than 40 years. Keep in touch with your dealer. 
He may be able to supply you. 
















Corner posts set solid in 20 minutes with 
American National Expanding Anchor 
dirt set end and corner posts. No con- 
crete needed. Drop post in 8” auger 
hole, give it a turn. Anchor expands into 
solid soil giving unusual holding power. 
Anexclusive feature of American Fence. 








Thus mote AMERICAN FENCE on wae 
Than any Wher tant, Fé mui be goodf 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago, New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


U-S-S AMERICAN FENCE 























[ts big -/ts Beautitur 


Yes we reasoned, is no time to offer folks 
a car that stops with artful face-lifting. 


It has been nearly four years since our last 
new Buick was built — it wouldn’t be shooting 
square now to give you less than our honor- 


bright best. 


So we overhauled our whole factory to ad- 
vantage it with the latest in war-developed 
machines and processes. 


We set ourselves precisions that in some 








cases exceed those of aircraft engine produc: 
tion. 


We scoured the country for the stoutest 
metals anyone can buy today. 


And we eagle-eyed every one of this Buick’s 
12,000 parts to see if it could be bettered in 
any way, big or little. 


The result is that through every stunning 
inch of this bright new honey runs solid, 









WHAT OTHER CAR 
HAS SO MUCH THAT CLICKS 


, | FOR FORTY-SIX! 
5 POWER—from a Buick Fireball valve-in-head 
straight-eight engine that gets peak return 
from every drop of fuel. 


HIGH STYLE—o f car -length Airfoil enders with 
bolt-on rear wheel shields. 


OIL SAVINGS—from non-scuffing Accurite cylin- 


der bores. 


FLASHING ACTION—o/ light, lively Fliteweight 
pistons. 


STEADINESS—/rom full-length torque-tube drive 


in a sealed chassis. 


GLIDING RIDE—/r om Panthergait all-coils pring- 
ing with only a comfort job to do. 

COMFORT—o/ soft Foamtex cushions withluxury- 
type springs. 

SURE FOOTING—o/ Broadrim wheels ; maximum 
tire mileage, no heel-over on curves, and bet- 


ter car control. 


CONTROL—through Permi-firm steering which 
eliminates need for frequent adjustments. 

CONVENIENCE—o/f high-leverage StepOn park- 
ing brake that sets with a toe-touch and holds 
fast. 

PROTECTION—of buttressed front and rear 
bumpers, curved to shield fenders, built for 
NeW bumper jack. 

SMARTNESS—of genuine Body by Fisher with 
one-piece Turret Top, No Draft Ventilation, 
roomy interiors and three-person seats. 











When better 
automobiles are built 


a 


* * 
dependable Buick character, honest and will build them 


uncompromised, 









It’s in swift clean lines. In seats that are 
three-persons wide. In stout, time-defying 
frames and underpinning. Above all — in the 
lift and life of a Fireball straight-eight that’s 
even livelier than in 1942. 











The cars your Buick dealer is now receiving 


are big. They’re beautiful. They’re Buicks. 


In fact — the best Buicks yet! 
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qHe (-POtOE NAME IN 


BARN EQUIPMENT 


Has pelways Been 
LOUDEN 


Louden 
equipment itself, 
introduced prac- 


@ The reason is mighty simple. 


not only originated barn 
but has pioneered and 
‘ pi 
tically every modern a" 
sce in America’s barns today- aes be 
future _ , as during the pas 
moines ‘LOUDEN will per to 
years ae a 
aro you new time, money and la 


saving improvements. 
A COMPLETE LINE 
OF MODERN BARN 























EQUIPMENT 
Steel Stalls and 
Stanchions 
Water Bowls 
Feed and Litter Carrier 
Systems 
Hay Unloading Tools 
Sliding Door Track 
Hog House Equipment 
Horse Stable Fittings 


Barn Plan Service : 
local Louden 
a Oe write us 





about deliveries. 





















The Louden Machinery Co. 
(Established 1867) 
211 N. Court St., Fairfield, lowa 


BRANCHES: 
Albany, N.¥. Toledo, ©. St. Paul, Minn. 





Tag ae 


Amazing all metal 


WITH THAT TRAP 





vanized “Havahart” traps 


beat snap traps all hollow for farm and estate 


use. Your gi 


dog can’t lose a toe in these 


traps and it’s easy to return the neighbor’s cat 
or turn your own loose unhurt. 

This trap works like the old box trap except it 
opens at both ends so the animals can see all the 
way through and get a feeling of confidence. 
No springs to break. Some have given continu- 
ous service for over ten years. 

A trap set continuously near the chicken coop 
will pay for itself very quickly. 


Send for illustrated price list. 


ALLCOCK MFG. CO., 71 WATER STREET 


OSSINING, N. Y. 


Dealers Wanted 
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Cheaper,’ 


“Electric Farming Is 


says Dairyman Willinger of Indiana; and his 


hard-luck, good-luck story proves his point 


By Harold Hartogensis 


Back in 1941 farm-born J. P. Will- 
inger of Charlestown, Indiana, gave up 
a thriving oil business to become a dairy 
farmer. Four years later, with ample 
opportunity to appraise the move, he’s 
decided that he did the right thing. I 


think you’/l agree that he did. 


Now, that filling station young Will- 
inger owned wasn’t an ordinary one, and 
it took considerable courage to give it up. 
As a matter of fact, in one year, just as 
Charlestown was becoming a boom town 
when the Government located some tre- 
mendous war plants there, Willinger sold 
more than 300,000 gallons of gasoline 
and was the subject of a write-up in a 
gasoline company’s magazine. In addi- 
tion, young Willinger was dealer for a 
popular make of car and did a prosperous 
business in both new and used cars. So 





it aroused no little tongue-wagging in 
the neighborhood when he quit the oil 
business to take over the management 
of his wife’s father’s farm. Town friends 
just couldn’t figure it out. 

“I may have quit the oil business,” 
Willinger tells you with a grin, “but I 
didn’t quit business when I went in for 
farming. I ran that farm as a business 
proposition.” Another factor Willinger 
insisted on: “When I ran my filling sta- 
tion and auto shop, I learned the value 
of using modern tools and modern meth- 
ods. If an electric motor could turn a 
wheel or run a machirie, there was no 
profit either in doing it yourself or paying 
a hired man wages to do it. I applied 
that idea to farming and I found out that 
electric farming is cheaper than hand 
farming every time and in every way.” 


Here is the main unit of J. P. Willinger’s completely electrified farm. It houses 40 head of 
Holsteins and 25 Jerseys. In June of this year he was milking 28 Holstein cows and 10 
Jerseys, shipping 1,200 pounds of Grade-B milk daily to the Fall City Milk Association 





Willinger figures he mixes about a ton of 
feed weekly and that the electric mixer saves 
him at least a full hour a week of labor 








Water, under pressure, speeds the cleaning. 
Behind Willinger may be seen one of two 
8-can, electrically-operated cooling units 
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The electric power sprayer saves five min- 
utes each milking, 10 minutes daily, 60 
hours a year. Figure that at your wage rate! 


 * 
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They use a triple-unit milker, go down that 
line of cows FAST. Current charges on all 
equipment total $15 monthly—500 kwh. 





Hot water in the milkhouse makes cleanup 
time short and sweet. Owner (right) and 
helper here prepare for the morning milking 


Milking over, the washing and drying are 
easy. Water heater at left is controlled by 
thermostat, keeps supply always on hand 
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3 GOOD PLACES TO USE 


1. ON METAL ROOFS. Gives 
long-lasting protection against 
rust. Also, keeps buildings with 
uninsulated roofs as much as 10° 
to 14° cooler on hot summer days 
by reflecting heat from the sun. 


2. ON HOT SURFACES. Alumi- 
num paint that is specially made 
to withstand heat is the best pro- 
tection you can give to furnaces, 
ducts, and other hot surfaces. 
Reduces heat loss. Attractive 
looking. 











3. ON STOCK BARN WALLS. 
Helps overcome rotting, warping, 
and exterior paint blistering 
caused by moisture condensing on 
interior wood walls. Aluminum 
paint excels in keeping moisture 
from soaking into wood, 





There’s no other paint quite like aluminum paint. It is actually 
metal mixed in a liquid so you can spread it with a brush or spray gun. 

This “coat of metal, protection” is ideal for many farm uses. 
It is exceedingly durable and highly moistureproof, Protects metal 
from rusting and wood from rotting. 

But for best results remember this: You need the right type of 
aluminum paint for the job at hand. For metal, masonry, or other 
hard surfaces, ask for the kind that is made for that purpose. For 
hot surfaces, ask for heat-resistant aluminum paint. 

For use outdoors on wood buildings, wait a 
A LC OA while. Aluminum HOUSE Paint, the kind 
made specially for weather-exposed wood, isn’t 
available yet. It’s worth waiting for. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1985 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


























spouse ALUMINUM PAINT 






































with Payyv7yil 


From now until you can get the new car, truck or tractor you 
need, good care will really pay off. It’s time to get your farm 
engines clean and keep them clean to prolong their life. Have 
them drained and thoroughly flushed to remove harmful im- 
purities and abrasives. Then refill with a tough film, pure Penn- 
sylvania oil, especially refined to resist sludge and other déposits. 

As more farmers than ever before have learned, Pennzoil 
is that oil. Stop at the yellow oval sign for your drain, flush 
and refill. When you ask for Pennzoil, sound the z-z-z plain 
to avoid being misunderstood. 


KEEP YOUR BONDS NOW— THEY'LL KEEP YOU LATER 





BETTER DEALERS FROM 
COAST TO COAST 
DISPLAY THIS SIGN 











PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
PENNZOIL MOTOR OIL - B.T.&T.O1L - GEAR LUBRICANTS 
TRACTOR CHASSIS LUBRICANTS + PENNZOIL DIESEL OILS 


*Registered Trade Mark Member Penn. Grede Crude Off Ans’n, Permit No, 2 





PENNZOIL* GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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“T relied on kilowatts to do the jo! 
wherever possible. If it paid me to use a: 
electric pump to lift my gasoline fro: 
the tank to automobile, it also paid m: 
to use an electric motor to speed up th: 
milking. Basically, it’s the same princip| 
of doing a job the most efficient way.” 

Naturally, in the midst of war, with 
shortage of equipment, Willinger had | 
move slowly. But he patiently assemble: 
many laborsaving devices and thu 
speeded up his work, increased his pro- 
duction, and bettered the quality of hi 
product. He had three satisfactory year 
on that farm. Then, early this year, came 
an order to move. His land was needed 
as part of the site of a gigantic new war 
plant. That was a blow. Good farms were 
hard to find? Willinger had patiently im- 
proved his land and his buildings. H« 
had built up a herd of 25 fine Jersey cows 
and he was proud of them. His wife had 
been born on that farm. Now what? 

After some fruitless looking around, 
Willinger decided he’d better attempt to 
board out his cows until he was success- 
ful in his efforts to locate a farm. He 
approached a man he knew who lived 
several miles distant. This chap ran a 
pretty large farm—it was 344 acres— 
and altho he had a considerable herd of 
Holsteins, Willinger thought that maybe 
he’d help him out. 

He made the farmer an offer and in 
turn received one. “How about buying 
me out?” the man said. He told Willinge: 
that he had some business interests in 
Louisville and had been considering 
moving closer to the city. He knew Will- 
inger, liked him, and was prepared to 
consider an offer. 

Willinger and his wife talked it over. 
The new farm represented a considerable 
investment and a considerable under- 
taking. It wasn’t something to be rushed 
into. But after much study, the Willingers 
decided to go ahead. 





The junior members of this electrical firm are 
Jonny Willinger, 4, (left) and Jimmy, 2. 
Mother, counselor, is Mrs. Willinger (right) 


One factor that moved him to his de- 
cision was that the new farm, as well as 
his first one, was connected to the lines 
of the Clark County REA Co-op. With 
labor scarce, Willinger knew he’d need 
to put electricity to work. 

Today he has a herd of 40 Holsteins 
in addition to his 25 Jersey cows. A recent 
test shows that his Holsteins average 3.7 
percent butterfat and his Jerseys yield 
5.3 percent. In June, he was milking 10 
Jersey cows and 28 Holsteins, shipping 
1,200 pounds a day of Grade B milk to 
the Fall City Cooperative Milk Asso- 
ciation. 

He has bought two bulls, a Jersey and 
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a Holstein, from a well-known Kentucky 
breeder and he is planning to experiment 
with inbreeding his herd. 

His stock is all Bang’s vaccinated and 
3ang’s tested and Willinger now looks 
forward to building it up as rapidly as 
scientific methods and care will allow. 

Accurate records are essential to mod- 
ern farming. Willinger thinks it is good 
business to keep tabs on the quantity of 
each of his producers. Therefore, he not 
only weighs the milk, but has installed his 
own electric milk-testing outfit to deter- 
mine butterfat content. 

“The cost of the equipment doesn’t 
run high,” he explains, “and if it helps 
me to single out the hay burners, or even 
one hay burner, I figure it'll have more 
than paid for itself.” 

You can set your watch by Willinger’s 
milking time. He and his two helpers 
begin precisely at 4:30 a.m. and p.m. 
every day in the week. A three-unit, 
surge milker does the job for them. 

Willinger made some changes to ac- 
commodate the two herds when he took 
over the new farm. He built an addition 
onto his milkhouse and added another 
eight-can electric milk cooler to the one 
he already possessed. Also installed in 
the milkhouse is an electric water warmer. 

Prior to milking, one of his helpers 
does a quick, thoro job of spraying his 
cows with an electric sprayer. Perhaps 
that one operation may not seem impor- 
tant, but using a power sprayer saves at 
least five minutes at each milking time. 
Ten minutes saved a day adds up to 
about 60 hours a year, or the value of a 
week’s wages. 

For example, he has an electric feed 
mixer. He caiculates that he mixes about 
a ton of feed a week in it, and that it saves 
him an hour a week of labor. A one- 
horsepower motor does the job for a 
couple of pennies a week. 

Each of his cow stalls has watering 
cups and his barn is well lighted. Ample 
hose connections to water pumped by 
electricity also makes trough cleaning a 
not-too-difficult operation. 

His farm has five electric pumps. One 
of them is a deep-well pump and another 
is hooked to a good cistern. 

His current farming operations include 
40 acres given over to alfalfa. In May of 
this year, he put 70 tons of alfalfa hay 
into his silo from 30 of those acres. He 
also has 25 acres in corn, 50 acres in 
barley, 30 acres in soybeans. 


Mrs. Willinger shares with her hus- 
band an enthusiasm for using easy, mod- 
ern methods to handle her homemaking 
tasks. Her electric aides include a hot 
plate, refrigerator, washer, iron, two 
radios, and a toaster. She confesses to 
wanting an electric range as soon as they 
are available. 

Two sons, Jonny, age 4, and Jimmy, 
age 2, keep her busy and Mrs. Willinger 
is quite ready to turn over as many jobs 
to her electric helpers as possible. And 
she can do it, too, without that “gone” 
feeling in the pit of her pocketbook. The 
total cost for all the electricity consumed 
on the farm doesn’t total over $15 per 
month—for over 500 kilowatt hours. 

So the Willingers, city folks for a short 
time, today look upon their farm life with 
pride and contentment. They’ve proved 
that they were able to return to their 
first love, the soil, and make a go of it. 
(nd they’ve proved, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that electric farming is not 
only cheaper, it’s easier! END 
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ber Footwear built 
er whose skill has been passed on 
from father to son for five generations. 102 years’ ex- 
perience goes into the making of “U.S.” Footwear— 
your assurance of the best that can be made today. 
Features include multi-ply construction for added 
durability; permanently anchored, quick-dry- 
ing linings; extra heavy soles; heavy- 
duty, tire-type reinforcing. 






Makers of 


® Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


“U.S ROYAL 


RBG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Rubber Footwear 































pe: MUSKRAT who roams the marshes, 
ponds and stream banksis a winter cash 
crop. He thrives on water plants and reed 
grasses. “Harvest” him with Victor Traps 

.and he'll add to your winter income. 


Rely on the No. 
1 VG Vietor to 
hold your muskrat 
catch. The famous Stop 
Loss guard is designed to 
prevent wring-off. This 
means more cash for yuu. 





Here’s a 
simple set for 
muskrats. Place the 
trap just inside the un- 
derwater entrance to the 
den. Be sure it rests firmly 
and that there is enough 
room for the muskrat to 
swim into it. Draw the 
chain out to its full 
length and stake it. 








This is just one of several 
muskrat sets described in 
the new 48-page book” How 
To Catch More Fur.” A 
useful trapper’s guide, it 
gives the history of famous 
trappers, describes trap- 
ping methods, tells which 
traps to use. Want one ? 
Send penny postcard for 
free copy. 


ANIMAL TRAP CO. OF AMERICA 
Dept. 204, 














WARM WATER For Livestock With- 


Foie 


Warm water all winter 
for livestock brings bet- 
ter production, faster 
gains. New, low-cost, 
super-efficient Siebring 
Heater prevents freez- 
ing, keeps water warm, 
even in coldest weather. 
Economical! Trouble- 
free! Runs week at time 
without attention! 


AT YOUR DEALER! 
If not, write for 
Free Literature. 


oz = 
SIEBRING MANUFACTURING co. $04 MAIN st. GEORGE, IA. 









OTTAWA TRACTOR on 
10 far 






Make money sawing wood. Use Ottawa—fastest 
ne, Cuts large, small | easiest way. Fells 
trees. One man operates jousands in use 
Built to last with heavy, stiff saw blade. Positive 
safety clutch control; uses power take-off any tractor. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. D112) Forest Ave,, Ottawa, Kans. 
52 












































































Buying and selling difficulties arise in soft-corn years, 


so here are some tips that may save you money 


By Rex Beresford 


lowa State College 


ProversIALLy, soft corn is “‘cattle 
corn.” A soft-corn year is supposed to 
bring expanded cattle-feeding operations 
and heavy demand for feeders. This is the 
sort of year and season when ranchers 
and feeder dealers urge the anxious, 
would-be cattle feeder to buy early before 
the freeze and avoid the rush. 

Actually, from past experience we 
know that the bigger, the sounder, and 
the better distributed the corn crop, the 
greater will be the year’s total volume of 
cattle feeding. But it is true that a soft 
corn crop can cause a terrific short-time 
demand and high prices for cattle suited 
to short-feeding. And almost sure to fol- 
low are “bunched” marketing and trou- 
ble at selling time in late winter and 
spring. 

The yield and quality of corn is not 
the only uncertainty in the cattle picture 
today. While we can be reasonably confi- 


dent that the consumer will want con- 
siderable beef and pay a price satisfactory 
to the feeder, we cannot be so sure about 
the outcome of some vital governmental 
decisions and actions. Manipulations of 
slaughter quotas; too early or too great 
changes in point values on beef, or per- 
haps their complete elimination; govern- 
mental action on slaughterers’ and pro- 
ducers’ subsidies—all of these are mat- 
ters of deep concern to the would-be 
cattle feeder. 


Suo ULD packer subsidies be removed, 
as the Secretary of Agriculture hinted 
might happen by April, it is assumed that 
such action would be accompanied by a 
lift in, or perhaps elimination of, beef 
ceilings, an increase in direct feeder sub- 
sidies, or both. But there are good grounds 
for suspecting that in any case the re- 
sult would be a lower net to the feeder. 


Margins Required to Break Even 





400-Ib. calves 


First cost. | Fed Fed 
percwt. | 240 days 300 days 
$12 | $3.14 $3.76 
' pe , 28). | say 
14 2.03 | 257 
15 1.48 1.98 

“ok Tee go ge 





650-Ib. yearlings 800-Ib. 
Fed Fed 2-year-olds 
180 days 210 days Fed 120 days 
$2.91 $3.88 $2.52 
2.51 3.46 2.24 
2.11 | 3.05 + eo 
Si.) ae. 
1.31 | 292 1.40 
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All of which leads around to the con- 
clusion that it is still possible to pay too much 
for feeder cattle, even for the purpose of 
‘salvaging soft corn. Also it suggests an 
examination of the feeder-cattle situation. 

The August 1 survey of*cattle on feed 
showed 16 percent more cattle in Corn- 
belt feed lots than a year earlier, but 
less than in any other year since 1938. 
Since the first of July, feeder cattle pur- 
chases have slowed down considerably. 
August saw only 202,000 feeder cattle 
come into the Cornbelt states against 
236,000 last year. This has been due 
partly to late marketing from the range 
and partly to the feeder’s determination 
to wait and see. His caution has borne 
some fruit. 


Last year’s feeder price behavior was 
upside down. Feeder cattle were lowest 
in July and rose thru most of the rest of 
the year and into the late spring of 1945. 
Last summer they followed the more 
normal trend of gradually sagging as the 
season advanced and receipts increased. 
The 1945 direction so far is right, but 
there is still some distance to go before 
the reasonably cautious feeder can figure 
his necessary margin is in the bag. 

There are some things in the picture to 
justify the guess that further declines 
might occur as the season advances, but 
by no means do all the indications point 
in that direction. One point for the 
“down” side is the over-all cattle situa- 
tion. 

Cattle numbers are still high despite 
slaughter of almost 34 million cattle and 
calves in 1944 compared with 28 million 
in 1943. The cut for the country as a 
whole on January 1, 1945, was only 
around 700,000 head, or less than 1 per- 
cent. The entire reduction was made in 
dairy and beef calves and in dairy heifers. 
All other classes of cattle increased. 


In THE range area, the Cornbelt’s 
chief source of feeder cattle, all beef 
cattle numbers were up 1.7 percent on 
January 1. There were more beef cows, 
heifers, and steers of one year or older 
but fewer beef calves. The heavy calf 
slaughter of last fall shows up in fewer 
yearlings now. This year’s calf crop is 
bigger than last season’s and, so far, calf 
sales for slaughter have been light. 

While feed conditions over much of 
the range area were never better than 
this year, there is one exception—much 
of the Southwest has been pretty dry in 
late summer, and there are indications 
of considerably more unloading from 
that territory than appeared likely in 
early summer. Another factor on the 
demand side is the wheat-pasture situa- 
tion. While still uncertain, it is doubtful 
if demand from that section will compare 
with last year’s heavy purchases. 

All of these considerations, plus the 
assumption taken more or less out of thin 
air that the range cattleman realizes that 
the end of the war has caught him with a 
lot of cattle on hand, form the basis for a 
guess. The guess is that marketing will be 
heavy from here on to the end of the season— 
maybe heavy enough so that the cattle feeder 
can get the ball away from the packer part of 
the time without being thrown for a loss. 

Seriously, the job of figuring the mar- 
gin on feeding cattle is a tricky one—it 
varies widely. The table at the foot of 
opposite page, calculated by C. C. Cul- 
bertson from actual feeding results at 
the Iowa Experiment [ Turn to page 54 
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Pioughing, planting, harrowing and har- 
vesting, there’s not a season in the whole 
year that doesn’t find the patriotic farmer 
hard at work. His is a gigantic job! Uncle 
Sam calls on every loyal farmer to supply 
food, not only for America, but for mil- 
lions of liberated people all over the world. 


FREE. Send for your copy 
of PHILFARMER 


This condensed farm magazine is 
packed with pictures, information, en- 
tertainment. There’s something in it 
for every member of the farm family. 
To receive copies regularly, send your 
name today to: Philfarmer, Phillips 


Yes, upon the farmer’s broad shoulders Pemaleom £0. Bartlesville Okla. 


rest grave responsibilities these days. He 











knows that food is essential for winning 
a wat. He also realizes that food plays an 
even more important part, perhaps, in 
establishing a permanent peace. 


And because new farm equipment is 
scarce, the Phillips Distributor is doing 
his best to help the farmer keep his exist- 
ing machinery in the best possible work- 
ing order. Consult him about your lubri- 
cation problems. 


However, if you are looking for a good, 
tough oil, an oil that can take it, the 
answer is .. ‘Phillips 66.’ That oil is as 
tough as an old bull elephant’s hide! 


You know, toughness is something 
you can’t refine into an oil. It’s got to be 
there in the first place. Well, Mother 
Nature made this oil tough . . . and it 
took her thousands of years to do it. 
When there’s only a few pennies differ- 
ence between the “best” and “‘mediocre”’ 
why not get Phillips 66? 


IT'S PHILLIPS FINEST QUALITY 





For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 
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LDISSTON 





The Saw Most Carpenters Use 


Carpenters know saws... know what saw 
qualities are needed to assure good work- 
manship. Thus it is significant that most 
carpenters use Disston Saws—a preference 
that is also shown by farmers, craftsmen and 
other saw users. 

Disston Saws are preferred because of their 
faster cutting—cutting that is clean and true, 
teeth that hold their sharpness longer— 
qualities that are due to the superiority of 
Disston Steel and the rare skill of Disston 
Saw makers. 

Take care of the Disston Hand Saws you 
now have, and they will continue to serve 
you well. There are other Disston Saws 
which will help you. 


CUT PULPWOOD AND SAWLOGS FROM YOUR WOOD LOT 
You can earn extra cash, and help Uncle 
Sam, too. More sawlogs and pulpwood are 
needed. Consult your county agent who 
will tell you what to cut, how much to cut, 
where to sell it, and furnish other particulars. 
Get in touch with him at once. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
1188 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE COPY! 
The Disston Saw, Tool and File Manual 
tells how to use and care for tools. FREE 
at your Hardware Store or write us for 
a copy. 














*MERICAM enews 


aM 
ECT? we A hard-hitting 
Punt pro single gun. High price 
RM 1H performance and accuracy at 
que R low cost. Full choke, automatic ejector. 
Gun mokers 74 years. Write for beoklet A-83. 


IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS 



















Bus it is backed up by 
Surge Service Dealers who 
have been carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained —a lot of 
people like the Surge! Ady. 


EASY WAY TO PULL STUMPS 
vo) " Make money for self and others, 


Hercules Horse and Hand Power 


a SIS 
; pullers. Make profits clearing land. 


Write quick for New Low Prices. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
3320 29th St., Centerville, towa 








About Corn and Cattle 


[ From page 53 | 


Station, may be of some help in your 
figuring. Note that the buving and sell- 
ing prices and the calculated margins 
are on the “at home” basis. 

There are, of course, the possibilities 
that feed costs may be lower or higher 
than at present. Cash values of soft or 
low-grade corn may be relatively less 
than their feeding value compared to 
merchantable grain. Or it may be a case 
of salvaging something from a crop that 
might otherwise be a total loss. 


Ir IS the compulsion of these circum- 
stances which creates many of the 
feeder’s buying and selling difficulties in a 
soft-corn year, making him pay too much 
for feeders and causing disastrous gluts 
at selling time. 

The first consideration is that of saving 
the feed so that it does not all have to be 
used before spring. The most satisfactory 
method of saving and carrying soft corn 
for later use is to ensile it. The greatest 
possible feed value per acre for cattle or 
sheep is obtained by ensiling stalk and 
all. But where silo space is limited or the 
corn grain is needed for feeding hogs or 
finishing cattle, grain silage can be made. 

Ear-corn silage is not too difficult to 
make. Harvest can be started as soon 
after frost as the cornpicker with husking 
rolls “removed will snap the ears. The 
snapped corn is run thru the silage cutter, 
set to cut as fine as possible, or thru a 
roughage mill. Water must be added to 
bring the moisture content up to 50 or 55 
percent. It is better to have too much 
than too little water. 

Such silage feeds out to cattle much 
like corn-and-cob meal. Because of its 
bulk, it works better with yearlings or 
older cattle than with calves. But even 
with calves the Illinois Experiment 
Station found the chief drawback was 
that it took about 30 days longer to get 
the same finish as on dry-corn-fed calves. 
A number of Iowa feeders have tried ear- 
corn silage in previous soft-corn years 
with excellent results. 


ANOTHER satisfactory method of han- 
dling high-moisture corn is as shelled- 
corn silage. This makes pretty good hog 
feed as well as “cattle corn.” The same 
requirements hold as with ear-corn silage; 
a tight silo stout enough to stand the 
pressure of the heavy mass, and moisture 
content of around 50 to 55 percent. 
Properly made and stored, shelled-corn 
will keep almost indefinitely. 

There is a good deal of latitude as to 
time of making either ear- or shelled-corn 
silage. As suggested above, ear-corn 
silage can be made as soon as it can be 
handled by the picker. Or it can be al- 
lowed to stand until cold weather and 
cribbed—and then ensiled in the spring 
if spoilage starts. Shelled-corn silage can 
be made in early winter when the high- 
moisture corn has frozea hard enough to 
shell, or it can be cribbed after cold 
weather and ensiled in the spring. 

John Strouth of Osceola County, Iowa, 
made shelled-corn silage last April from 
a crib of 2,000 bushels that started to heat 
when warm weather came. He fed it to 
fattening cattle until August with entire 
satisfaction. He even changed one lot of 
heavy, winter-fed cattle from corn-and- 
cob meal to the shelled-corn silage with- 
out difficulty and finished them well 


enough on the grain silage to top the 
Sioux City market in August. 

Strouth and*others who have tried 
grain silage-making have found some 
practical difficulties to be considered: 

1. Both ear- and shelled-corn silage are 
grain, not roughage, and are not fed so 
rapidly as regular silage. 

2. Most silos now in use are too big in 
diameter or cross section to allow the 
silage to be fed off fast enough to prevent 
some spoilage in warm weather. 

3. At least two, and better three, inches 
per day should be removed. (Strouth 
found that meant about 30 bushels bulk 
measure per day from a 14-foot silo.) 

A six- to eight- or possibly 10-foot 
diameter silo is better than a larger one 
for grain silage on the average farm. 
This means temporary silos, for this year 
at least, on most farms. Probably the 
safest is a narrow trench or a small pit 
silo (where types of soil permit), with 
sides and bottom lined with waterproof 
paper to hold the water while the corn is 
getting well soaked and going thru the 
ensilage process. 


Siat cribbing, reinforced with No. 9 
wire and double-lined with heavy water- 
proof paper, is being tried this year. The 


engineers say they think it will work if 


not over six or eight feet in diameter or 
more than one and one-half times the 
diameter in -height. The engineers also 
suggest that it might be well to soak the 
shelled corn in a stock tank before filling 
the silo rather than to expect the paper 
to hold too much water pressure that 
might come from running the water 
directly on the corn after it is in the silo. 

The matter of adding enough water is 
another thing. Strouth found that the 
blower on his silo filler would not carry 
enough. So he set a rotary lawn sprinkler 
on top of the corn and let it run 72 hours 
after the corn was in. This soaked the 
water uniformly thru the corn instead 
of its channeling down in streaks. 


All the conversation about ways of 


keeping high-moisture corn (and we 
might have suggested crib ventilation, 
artificial drying, and so on) is merely 
to set the stage for a final suggestion: In a 
soft-corn year we run out of fed cattle the 
following summer and fall. So, for the 
man who can manage the feed supply 
problem, the entire program of quality 
calves or light yearlings headed for market 
after soft-corn cattle are gone may be a 
bet worth serious consideration. END 
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THE POWER TAKE-OFF unit at the 
rear of the “Jeep” furnishes power to 
operate shellers, hammer mills, silo 
fillers, power mowers, balers and simi- 
lar equipment. 


AS A LIGHT TRACTOR, the “Jeep,” 
with 4-wheel drive and tractor speeds 
for any farm task, will operate plows, 
harrows, seeders, power mowers, ma- 
nure spreaders, balers, rakes, etc. 


Willys has built the Universal “Jeep” to serve as a light tractor, truck, 


runabout and mobile power unit—in one modern vehicle. With its 


60 h.p. Willys Engine and selective 4-wheel drive, the “Jeep” has the 


power and speed range to handle all its jobs efficiently and economically. 


You will use your “Jeep” around the clock and around the calendar. 


Unhitch it from the harrow and it’s ready for a trip to town. Put in extra 


seats and take the children to school. Engage the power take-off and 


you're set to buzz wood or operate a power mower. 


See the Universal “Jeep” now at your Willys dealers, and learn how a 


“Jeep” can help you save time and work. 


Willys 


CARS - TRUCKS 
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Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Obio. 
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THE UNIVERSAL “JEEP” is highly efficient 
for towing on and off the road. It will tow a 
5,500 Ib. trailer pay-load at good speed, with 
reserve power for grades. 


Use It as a Truck * Use It as a Tractor * Use It as a Runabout * Use It as a Mobile Power Unit 


The Universal Jee 


Will Work Around the Clock, 
Around the Year on Your Farm 





AS A LIGHT TRUCK, the “Jeep” is 
rated as a quarter-ton, with space for 
nine standard 10-gallon milk cans. 
The “Jeep” can go places you could 
not reach in a conventional tru 





AS A RUNABOUT, the Universal 
“Jeep” is ready for quick trips to town 
or wherever you need to go, on or off 
the road. New cushioned seats—re- 
movable—carry extra passengers. 


TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 
“JEEP” MEANS WILLYS 
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INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet. “Protect, Finance and Sell Your 
Invention.”” No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
115-K Atlantic Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





.. the All-Purpose Saw 


Jaques, manufacturers of those famous truck 
and tractor-mounted Power Saws and Post- 
Hole Diggers, now offer a “Junior” self-pow- 
ered, all-purpose Portable Saw for wse on 
farms and ranches. 


DOES MANY JOBS 
With the Jaques “Junior” Portable Saw, one 
man can fell trees, cut them to length, clear 
land of brush, mow grass? grain or weeds, 
clear fence rows and other hatd-to-get-to 
places—at a tremendous saving in time, man- 
power and cost. 






No farm or ranch should be with- 
out this all-purpose Portable Saw. 
Write today for illustrated folder 
and price. 


JAQUES 


POWER 
SAW CO. 


DENISON, TEXAS ™ 











FIELDS COMPLETELY AND 
PERFECTLY TILLED IN THE 
TIME USED ONLY TO, PLOW 


! 


SEAMAN TILLER 


Under average soil and power condi 
tions, estimate the time saved with the 
motorized SEAMAN TILLER with this rule- 
of-thumb: In the time required only to 
plow a field,— the SEAMAN will COM. 
PLETE a perfect seed-bed. That's just an 
average rule; — sometimes it takes less 
time, sometimes a bit more. But just as 
important is the vastly superior tillage, — 
a seed-bed that brings earlier, better ger- 
mination; — that accepts and holds more 
moisture; —that promotes sturdier, health- 
ier stands and greater yields . . . Write 
for complete information. 














SEAMAN MOTORS 


308 No. 25th Street, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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Flying—for You! 


[ From page 23 | 


Another case in point is that of Dave 
Cogswell, a young employee at our plant, 
who learned to fly in just four days 
practice after work. Right out of college, 
Dave reported to work one Monday 
morning. A fellow employee gave him 
some instruction after the day’s work and, 
by Thursday, he was flying alone. Just 
recently Major Dave Cogswell, U.S.A.- 
A.F., was commended highly in Army 
reports for the excellent work of his 
Pacific liaison pilot! 

“Hold on, now,” I can almost hear you 
say, “‘if flying is so easy, why is instruc- 
tion necessary?” The answer is in the 
nature of a plane. It will not leave the 
ground or maintain flight at less than 40 
miles an hour and is rarely flown much 
under 60 miles per hour. Most folks will 
tell you they “‘just got in the car and 
drove it,” but if beginners had to start 
at 40 and drive at 60 miles per hour, 
I’ll bet cars would have dual controls and 
everyone would want instruction! 

Formerly, no one ‘but certificated in- 
structors were permitted to give flying 
instruction, but now a pilot holding a 
private license can give instruction not 
for hire. A student must take 10 hours 
from a certificated instructor and fly 
alone for a total of 30 hours before he is 
eligible for a private license. 

Flight tests have recently been made 
easier by elimination of some of the more 
difficult maneuvers. In the past, written 
examinations covered meteorology and 
navigation, as well as civil air regulations. 
Today, one has only to study and pass a 
test on civil air regulations, rules of the 
airways every flier should know. 

At one time, all applicants for a stu- 
dent’s license were required to undergo 
a stiff physical examination by a doctor 
in the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
But when men and women of all ages, 
some with poor eyesight, some handi- 
capped by loss of a foot or hand, proved 
they could fly safely, this rule was 
changed. 


InLusrratIons on pages 22 and 23 
give basic principles in answer to the all- 
important question: “How do I fly?” I 
wouldn’t want you to climb into a plane 
with a copy of Successful Farming in your 
hand and try a solo flight. But at least 
you'd know the bare essentials and would 
be far ahead of Henry Bomhoff on that 
Sunday afternoon when he did it. All 
the controls move in the direction you 
wish to go; not too difficult, is it? The 
details of handling your power plant, of 
starting, braking, and so on, will be 
mastered in your first couple of hours of 
dual instruction. 

A factor which has heretofore re- 
tarded the use of airplanes on the farm 
is the plain and simple question of cost. 
Before the war, the small annual pro- 
duction of private planes caused them to 
be largely handmade and expensive, as 
compared with the price of a car. At 
that time, a two-passenger plane cost 
$1,500, while larger and stronger planes 
with more powerful engines and larger 
carrying capacities, sold for more. 

With an increase in costs of all kinds, 
prices will probably be 25 to 30 percent 
higher than this figure. However, the 
individual saving in gas and the long- 
run reduction in maintenance costs 
makes the investment a sound one for 


many farmers. And we can look forward 
to production of planes in much larg 
numbers, which should drive prices dow 
Several two-passenger planes have 
hp engines, which cruise at approxi- 
mately 80 mph, using only 4% gallons 
of gasoline for that hour. Since air trave] 
is in a straight line; there is considerab|: 
saving in distance from the same trip by 
road. Then, too, the plane maintains an 
even speed so that less fuel is required. 


Tue cost of facilities for air transporta- 
tion represents a considerable saving to 
the taxpayer. On a 400-mile automobil: 
trip, for example, about 20 million dol- 
lars worth of cement highway is used: 
whereas for the same trip, a plane needs 
only three or four inexpensive, sod fields 
This gives any farmer something to 
think about! 

Last on the list, yet perhaps foremost 
in every farmer’s mind, is the question 
of how to use the airplane for farming 
Some of these ways are evident now; 
still others must be proved by continued 
experience. 

Many people still think of flying as a 
sport, and regard a flier as a combination 
mystery man and daredevil. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, therefore, that 
the airplane is essentially a system of 
fast transportation—valuable for carry- 
ing light loads for long distances; and 
that aviators are just people like your- 
selves, with an eye to utility. 

In like manner, it should be noted that 
the airplane doesn’t claim to be a cure- 
all for all transportation problems. For 
example, a team of horses or a truck can 
haul a heavy load for a short distance 
far better than a plane. Yet, wherever 
speed is desired, the airplane excels. 

Flying is especially handy for a farmer 
who lives miles from town. When a 
machine breaks down, he can save valu- 
able hours by phoning his implement 
dealer to collect the necessary parts 
while he flies in to get them. The farmer 
might even start his plane and reach the 
airport—40 or 50 miles distant—before 
the dealer can gather the parts! 

The airplane flies as well in winter as 
in midsummer—an advantage to the 
farmer when snow piles or melting drifts 
make dirt roads impassable. 
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“Do you mind if | step out- 
side and look at this’? 
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In the steadily growing battle with 
insects, the airplane again is destined to 
play an important part. Never again 
should crops in any section of our coun- 
try be badly damaged or ruined by pests 
when air control by dusting offers such 
an easy solution. 

Often only a few pounds of poison per 
acre, applied immediately, will save a 
crop from severe insect damage. This 
dust has been applied in the past by 
ground machines, but its work is too slow 
to be completely effective. Airplanes, on 
the other hand, can dust several acres 
per minute, and have been used ex- 
tensively on large fields. (A method of 
seeding from the air, whereby soluble- 
coated seed pellets penetrate the soil, is 
being developed.) 

These examples are only a few of the 
myriad suggested uses for farm flying, 
and obviously do not represent a total of 
possibilities for a private plane. Our 
hope is they suggest to the alert farmer at 
least a half dozen ideas of his own! 

As regards landing fields, you farmers 
have a natural advantage. Your own 
fields surrounding your farms may be 
used for airstrips easily. Those of us who 
live in the city must travel long distances 
to get to our planes; yours will be right 
in your back yards. It is only when you 
plan long trips (and these are the greatest 
advantage of the plane) into strange 
sections of your state or region, that you 
run into worry about servicing your ship. 


AvtaTion’s greatest weakness is lack 
of a system of landing and storage facilities 
strung the length and breadth of our 
land. Why not a network of publicly 
owned fields located in or near every 
shopping or trade center? Our highway 
system was built by public funds. Along 
these highways have sprung up countless 
filling stations, garages, hotels, paid for 
and manned by private individuals. This 
setup has worked well and should be 
copied in our airways system. 

Along these same lines, tens of thou- 
sands of young pilots and mechanics will 
soon be coming home to their farming 
neighborhoods. One of their better 
chances to use the valuable training they 
have received in the service is to operate 
flying businesses in the towns and cities 
where there is now no such service. They 
can erect a windsock, build some indi- 
vidual hangars, buy a few light planes— 
and they have provided themselves a 
permanent job. The Midwest is one part 
of the country where this can be done 
most easily. The distances people com- 
monly travel are great, the farm-to- 
highway roads are not of the best, and 
the weather is usually favorable for flight. 

Because aviation is here to stay—on 
the farm as well as in the city—to utilize 
it safely, wisely, and practically seems 
only common sense. We have seen, how- 
ever, that we must pioneer in develop- 
ment of a practical airways system. We 
must keep planes popular in price and 
we must equip them eventually with 
radio and other flying aids which will 
enable farmers and others to fly at night 
and thru occasional foul weather. 

Part of this development lies simply 
in greater use of planes by an increasing 
number of people. Now that the war is 
over we see this development taking 
place. You are tempted to join it every 
time you see a plane in flight above you. 
Well, go ahead. A trip to your nearest 
airport will start you on your way. Flying 
is for YOU. END 
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PUT YOUR FEET ON 


STREET | 
Jn WOLVERINE 


SHELL HORSEHIDES 


O other work shoes in the world are made like Wolverines. 
They’re comfortable as an old house slipper yet tough as nails. 
Moccasin soft—stay soft—even dry soft after soaking. And how 
they do wear and wear, defy scuff- 

ing, scraping — resist perspiration 

re) and barnyard acids. Wolverine’s 




























a, Horsehide is the only leather with a 
AF tough inner-ply that reinforces the 
‘ leather as steel rods do in concrete. 
And ONLY Wolverines have this 
famous SHELL horsehide in both 
soles and uppers. Wolverine’s exclu- 
sive secret triple-tanning process 
makes Shell Horsehide as soft as 
buckskin without losing any of its 
original natural strength and tough- 
ness. Why not, at your very first 
opportunity, see your dealer 
and find out how you can put 
your feet on Comfort Street. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN 






SEE THAT SHELL 


The shell section in horsehide is found 
only in that part that lays directly over 
the horse’s hips. It is the center layer 
of that part of the hide and is a tough, 
close-grained substance much like your 
finger nail. This is the section that 
Wolverine tans by their secret process 
and uses only for Wolverine work shoes. 
SHELL HORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 
Look for this sign. 
Wolverine dealers dis» 


play it on store doors or 
show windows. 





SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 57 


money-saving extra wear is grown 
into the leather by nature. Shell 
































‘GOOD FENCES 


. .. and Proper Rotations 
DOUBLED Our 
Crop Yields’’ 


~..says CLEO YODER, 
lowa City, lowa 






Cleo Yoder’s 4-H steer won International 
Grand Champion honors in 1935. Two 
years later, Cleo started farming for him- 
self. Here is what he says today: 


“When I moved on this 240-acre farm 
seven years ago, the land was run down 
and corn yielded 30-35 bushels per acre. 


“But after refencing the farm, stocking 
it heavily and bringing legume pasture 
into the ‘rotation, crop yields began to 
improve. Last year, corn averaged more 
than 75 bushels per acre. And the 16,000 
turkeys, 300 hogs and 60 beef cattle sold 
off this farm last year proved to be very 
profitable. 

“Fewer Repairs with RED BRAND” 
“Most of our fence is woven wire RED 
BRAND. It stands up better, lasts longer, 
and requires fewer repairs.” 


Present Keystone fence, though not trade- 
marked Red Brand, is tops in quality. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria 7, Il. 
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— RED TOP STEEL POSTS — 















This marvelous new 
Gehl does all grinding 
jobs; saves work, power, 
and expense. Available as (1) 


edad Plain hammer mill; (2) Mill with 
from ear corn crusher and feeder; (3) 


<> Mill with cutter head (First it 
cuts, then it grinds); (4) Com- 


bination cutter, grain and roughage mill with self-feeder, 


BIG CAPACITY AT LOW SPEED. Has 4-way re- 
versible, swinging hammers; instant feed regulation— 
no choking or clogging. Welded steel plate construction. 
WRITE for booklet and name of dealer. 


Builders of Hammer Mills, Hay Chopper-Silo Fillers, 
Forage Harvesters, Portable Truck-Mounted Mills and 
Coal Stokers. 1-HD-44 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 


DEPT. HL-504 WEST BEND, wis. 


A_ GEHL WINS FRIENDS WHEREVER IT GOES 





GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 

















ORDER NOW FOR PREFERRED DELIVERY 
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Let's Figure Dairy Barn Costs 


[ From page 27 | 


ern dairy areas. Buildings for these cows 
and the young stock would be a barn, 
about 34 by 60, a water system, a milk- 
house, and possibly a silo, 14 by 34. More 
space would be needed with horses or 
other livestock housed in the same build- 
ings. With labor at 20 cents an hour 
these farmers could invest $257 x 15 or 
$3,855 in this set of buildings. With 
economical construction this could cover 
such buildings—at prewar prices. With 
labor at 25 cents and 30 cents, these 
farmers could invest only $2,370 and 
$900, very low sums for buildings. 


Wirn high-producing herds the build- 
ings could be more expensive; with low- 
producing herds they would have to be 
cheaper. Figures for the fifth of these 
farmers with the highest production and 
the fifth with the lowest production have 
been worked out. Costs are higher for 
the high than for the low herds, but these 
costs are more than offset by the higher 
returns. The value remaining to pay for 
labor and shelter for the high-producing 
herds was twice that of the low-produc- 
ing herds. Substantial sums were avail- 
able for building costs with the high 
herds, very little with the low herds. As 
an instance, in the high herds, with labor 
at 25 cents, each cow would have avail- 
able for yearly rent a total of $22.93 as 
against the $12.68 for the “average” 
cow. This multiplied by 124 and again 
by 15 for the typical herd would allow 
for a barn costing $4,305 as against the 
$2,370 which should be allowed for the 
barn for an average herd of 15 cows. 
The possible investments in dairy 
buildings for the different levels of pro- 
duction and for different returns to labor 
are presented in Table 1. If the farmers 
with high-producing herds were willing 
to work for 20 cents an hour, they could 
invest $6,090 in a set of buildings. This 
would provide a good set of modern 
buildings at prewar prices. But a farmer 
who has developed a good herd would 
like to earn more than hired man’s wages. 


Table 1. Possible Investments in Dairy 
Buildings With Different Levels of Pro- 
duction and Different Rates of Return to 
Labor: 


With labor High- Low- 
rate All produc- produc- 
per hour herds __ ing herds ing herds 
Investment per cow 


$.20 $257 $406 $91 
25 158 287 4 
30 60 167 0 


Investment for 15-cow herd 

$.20 $3,855 $6,090 $1,365 

25 2,370 4,305 60 

30 900 2,505 0 
The possible investment for low-pro- 
ducing herds with labor returns of 20 
cents or better would be very low. A 
reasonable set of buildings could be re- 
paid only if the farmer were willing to 
work for considerably less than hired 
man’s wages. This situation is typical of 
a large number of farms. The average 
production of milk cows in the North 
Central states is about 200 pounds of but- 
terfat, compared with 175 pounds for the 
low-producing herds and 232 pounds for 
all herds in this study. Because much of 
the dairy work is done during the winter 
when other work is slack, and because 


much of it is done by children, many o{ 
these farmers with lo v-producing herds 
are able to continue to operate even tho 
the return to labor is low. 

Some of the barns would be mo: 
satisfactory for dairy cattle if insulation 
and ventilation were improved. Litt\: 
definite information is available to ind 
cate the change in milk production or 
in the production of animals that would 
result from better insulation and ventila- 
tion, altho we can safely suppose there is 
some gain. The data in Table 1 pro- 
vides a basis for calculating the gain in 
production necessary to repay a given 
cost for building improvement. With 
labor valued at 25 cents, the maximum 
possible investment for the herds aver- 
aging 232 pounds of butterfat per cow 
was $2,370, and the investment for herds 
averaging 299 pounds was $4,305. The 
difference in. investment was $1,935 with 
a difference in production of 67 pounds 
of butterfat per cow, or almost $30 per 
pound. An investment of $300 in build- 
ing improvement would have to make 
possible a gain of 10 pounds of butterfat 
per cow, or its equivalent in economy of 
gain for the young stock. 

Many of the barns could be made 
more convenient with slight increases in 
cost. This convenience can reduce chore 
time materially. With labor valued at 
25 cents per hour, a reduction of 10 hours 
per cow in chore work would reduce costs 
and increase net returns by $2.50. The 


justifiable increase in building investment 


would be $31 ($2.50 x 1214) per cow or 
$465 for a herd of 15 cows. The amount 
that an individual farmer can spend for 
greater convenience in the barn will be 
determined by the value of the labor 
that will be saved on his farm. 

In conclusion, let me say that this 
analysis has been based upon prewar 
prices. Such prices may not continue 
now. But if the prices of feeds, labor, 
buildings, and other items continue to 
bear the same relationship to each other 
as they have in the past, the analysis will 
still apply. END 





This Stands for 
Honorable Service 


to Our Country 





Recognize and honor this lapel 
emblem; it will be worn by 
13,000,000 men and women, 
honorably discharged veterans 
of World War II. Join in saying 
to them, “Well done, and wel- 
come home!” 
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TRADE — MARK 


ANTI-FREEZE 


ES NOT BOIL AWAY] 
DOE EVENTS RUST } 


MADEINUSA 5 


Youre sate and you know 7 


This year, again, there’s a limited sup- 
ply of “Prestone” anti-freeze —limited 
due to continued needs of our Armed 
Forces for one-shot cooling system pro- 
tection. 

The sooner you see your dealer, the 
better your prospects. ““Prestone”’ anti- 
freeze will not evaporate, boil away or 
foam off. It protects against rust and 
corrosion. One shot lasts all winter— 
with “Prestone” anti-freeze in your car 
you're safe and you know it! 
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How anti-freeze is being distributed 
this year 


To protect the nation’s motor vehicles, the 
War Production Board, with the cooperation 
of the Anti-Freeze Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, set up a state allocation plan for the 
distribution of all anti-freezes. This plan is 
intended to assure motorists of some kind of 
anti-freeze protection. Some “Prestone” brand 
anti-freeze will be available in all com- 
munities. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


luce) 


The words “Eveready” and “Prestone” are registered 
trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


WHY 
OUR ARMED 
FORCES 
STILL NEED 
ONE-SHOT 
ANTI-FREEZE 


Vast numbers of our 
tanks, trucks, planes, 
warships etc. remain at 
various points through- 
out the world. This tre- 
mendous investment of 
the American people 
must be protected—and 
protected properly. That 
is why our armed forces 
still require quantities 
of one-shot anti-freeze. 


Time Too Short 


Even though the re- 
quirements of the serv- 
ices have been reduced, 
not enough “Prestone”’ 
anti-freeze can be made 
to meet both military 
and civilian needs this 
Winter. 


O.P.A, 


Retail Ceiling Price 


$2.65 


per gallon 
SAME PRODUCT 
SAME PRICE 


SAWLOGS 


Wood is the greatest 
shortage of all 
Start today to 
cut and haul! 


PULPWOOD 
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HE staggering job of feeding the civilized world continues without a 
let-up, even now. That’s why you can’t let up, either—this is the time 
your hard-working equipment needs special care most! 

Quaker State HD Oil can be a mighty big help. Developed scientifically for 
heavy-duty needs, Quaker State HD Oil contains an “invisible mechanic” in 
every quart—a remarkable cleansing agent that fights off the constant danger 
of sludge and varnish under tough operating conditions, 

Every drop of Quaker State HD Oil is skillfully refined according to a 
formula developed after extensive study and testing in Quaker State labora- 
tories—and under actual service conditions—to ensure utmost stamina. 

You pay the price of good oil in the end. Why not start now to get the bene- 
fits of Quaker State HD Oil ... the oil with the “invisible mechanic” in every 
quart! There’s no better way to keep your precious equipment working harder, 

STATE 


longer. 
UAKER STATE 
core am MOTOR 


Jpl)D) 
OIL 


OILS 
FOR YOUR 


FOR YOUR 
TRUCKS AUTOMOBILE 


AND TRACTORS 


yo 





QUAKER 









Retail price 
35¢ per quart 
x q 
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The Farm Outlook 
[ From page 4 | 


on soybeans, peanuts, sugar, dry beans, 
cheese, lambs, and cannery vegetables 


Dairy Puzzle. One way or another, th: 
Government is paying out this year about 
$750,000,000 in subsidies on milk and 
dairy products. What will happen if thes: 
are discontinued? Either consumer prices 
of milk, butter, and cheese must go up 

or the farm prices for milk and butterfat 
go down. Final action may be a com- 
promise on both fronts; some increase in 
consumer prices, some decline in you 
prices. In any case, the governmcnt 
dairy experts look for a small reduction 
in next year’s milk production (about 
5 percent down from 1945) because of a 
reduction in cow population. They an- 
ticipate less striving for maximum output 


Hog Prices. At the moment, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has made no com- 
mitment at all to support prices of 1946 
spring pigs that will be marketed thru 
the winter of 1946-47. Legislation re- 
quires the hogs be supported at not less 
than 90 percent of parity. This could 
mean a price less than $12 per hun- 
dredweight. 


Risky Poultry. Many poultrymen be- 
lieve that the poultry and egg industry 
is overexpanded for peacetime needs 
They see increasing competition from 
red meats as cattle and hog marketings 
expand this fall and winter. They see 
prospects of smaller civilian demand for 
eggs. Civilians have been consuming eggs 
at the annual rate of 380 per person this 
year, only because of the shortage of 
meats during the first nine months. Pre- 
war, the civilian consumption was about 
300 eggs. 


Lower Poultry, Egg Prices. Instead of 
selling near ceilings, the prices of both 
poultry and eggs will drop to floor levels 
as marketings of poultry and the produc- 
tion of eggs increase seasonally this fall 
and winter. This year’s record crop of tur- 
keys also will sell lower than earlier expec- 
tations. Early birds will bring best prices. 


Wheat Property. Wheat is good prop- 
erty with (1) exports expected to top 
300,000,000 bushels thru next June, (2) 
government loans at 90 percent of parity, 
and (3) a government commitment to 
buy unredeemed loan wheat at parity 
less carrying charges next spring. END 
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PRINCIPAL 





“| don't mind school — it's 
the principal of the thing.” 
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More on 
“Corncob Beef” 


SoME additional feed lot evidence on 
the nutritive value of corncobs in fatten- 
ing rations of beef cattle was released 
recently by the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. As reported on page 65 
of Successful Farming for July, 1945, 100 
pounds of corncobs replaced 62 pounds of 
ground shelled corn in the ration during 
the first two years of digestive compari- 
sons. The third year of the test has brought 
more interesting facts to light 

Over a three-year period, a total of 
74 head of steers were fed a ration of 
sround shelled corn, mixed hay, and 
two pounds of mineralized soybean-oil 
meal per head daily. Another 74 head 
received the same hay and supplement, 
but the corn was “‘diluted” with a “dou- 
ble shot”? of cobs—double the amount 
found in ordinary ground ear corn. 

The double-shot, cob-fed cattle gained 
slightly slower in the feed lot, and showed 
just a shade less fat covering when ready 
for market. Packer buyers appraised them 
as worth 15 cents a hundredweight less 
on the hoof than the steers fed all ground 
shelled corn, and they weighed 25 pounds 
less per head after a 238-day period. 

Proof of the pudding, tho, is in these 
figures: feed cost per hundredweight of 
gain for the steers receiving ground 
shelled corn was $19.08. For the double- 
shot-cob steers, that cost was $16.64. 
Taking a 15-cent dock on the price to 
save $2.44 in feed cost is good business. 

Tho each lot of cattle received the 
same amount of soybean-oil meal per 
day, the ground-shelled-corn lot used 
mly 100.9 pounds of the supplement for 
ach 100 pounds of gain, while the 
louble-shot-cob steers needed 106.7 
sounds of the protein feed. This indicates 
hat the protein in the soybean-oil meal 
‘elped in the digestion of the extra cobs. 

Would an increase in the supplement, 
hen, cause the double-shot-cob fed 
teers to keep pace with the ground- 
helled-corn animals in rate of gain and 
degree of fat covering? The experimenters 
‘on’t have that answer yet, but advise, 
“Don’t use double shots of cobs if you 
ire going to be stingy with the protein.” 

Jim Roe, Ohio 





ANSWERS 
To the Farm Quizbox (page 40) 


1. (b) is correct. Recent USDA 
tests indicated this belief to be 
false. 2. (a) is correct. 3. (b) is 
correct. 4. (a) is correct. 5. (c) is 
correct. By watching growth rate 
and selecting pigs at age 5 to 6 
months, better pigs will be at- 
tained. 6 (b) is correct. The 
chief point in seleeting hybrid 
seed is that the strain should be 
well adapted to local conditions. 
7. (b) is correct. 8. (b) is correct. 
9. (b) is correct. 10. (c) is correct. 
\ccording to studies made by 
New York State College of Agri- 
culture, 11. (b) is correct. 12. (b) 
is correct. 13. (b) is.correct. 14. 
(b) is correct. 15..(b) is correct. 
16. (a) is correct. 17. (b) is cor- 
rect, 
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Fairbanks-Morse 








Save Time and Money 


WITH A 
Zellaekolal @tistele iwc lililcamialll 


You can grind any grain or roughage fast and with low 
power cost with a Fairbanks-Morse Hammer Mill. 


... fast because Fairbanks-Morse Hammer Mills have 
large breaker plates and large screen area. Most of the 
feed is ground the first time around, and so passes out of 
the mill sooner, This increases capacity and saves your 
power as well as your time. 

Large-diameter cylinders add to power savings by 
giving the necessary hammer-tip speed at only 2400 
r.p.m. This permits driving with a 4- or 5-inch pulley, 
more efficient than the 3-inch pulley needed on mills with 
smaller cylinders. 


One of the three Fairbanks-Morse Hammer Mills is 
built to match your tractor. A smaller mill would waste 
tractor fuel. A larger mill would be underpowered... 
give you less grinding capacity than you paid for. 

To get a tractor-matched hammer mill for low-cost 
feed grinding, see the nearby Fairbanks-Morse dealer, 
or write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse 
Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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A name worth remembering 


Water Systems + Sump Pumps « Light Plants + “Z" Engines + Pump 
Jacks * Magnetos + Windmills * He-~mer Mills + Corn Shellers 
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EDITED BY MARGARET HEGERFELD 


_——— in the country is quite as wonder- 
ful as any other month. There’s pride in corncribs 
bursting with yellow; the fun of watching Dad and 
the boys hurrying to put the machinery away. 
Mother getting out the fresh, clean blankets. The 
note of sadness as the blazing hues of autumn fade 
and trees stand bare-limbed against the graying 
sky. Youngsters repairing the sleds and being rest- 
less for the first snowfall. The tingle the cozy 
warmth of the kitchen gives after the brisk outdoors. 
Turning up the thermostat. Or putting up the 
hard-coal burner in the living room—where it is 
red all winter with glowing flames that light the 
dark of dusk. Sunsets spreading gold and crimson 
along the broad horizon. The date set aside for 
grateful hearts to offer thanks for gifts material and 
spiritual—and this year for peace. 


Good neighbors are everywhere and certainly 
there are many in your community. And [’ll bet 
there’s a neighbor woman near you who deserves 
recognition for the many good deeds and kind- 
nesses she has done. Won’t you write us about her? 


<4—A Good Neighbor 


Photograph by Stanley 


When it comes to good neighbors, we’d 
like to introduce Esther Tesene, Clear 
Lake, Iowa. Here she’s showing Mrs. 
Louis Kruggel, Jr., and Judy how 
smooth-running a “rescued” sew- 
ing machine can be. When Miss 
Tesene spied an old sewing machine 
head in a road ditch, she thought of 
Mrs. Kruggel’s desperate need of one 
for sewing little Judy’s wardrobe. So 
she carried it home and with skill plus 
elbow grease restored it to working 
order. Then she set it in an old frame 
and presented the junk-heap sewing 
machine, made new, to the apprecia- 
tive Mrs. Kruggel. 
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We would like to introduce you to a good neighbor, 
such as Miss Tesene (opposite page) each month. 
We can’t do that unless you tell us who your good 
neighbors are. Send your letter to me in care of 
Successful Farming, 1714 Locust, Des Moines 3, Lowa. 


When the gifts begin to come into your home 
from overseas you'll be as excited as the children 
on Christmas morning. But in the excitement, 
please don’t forget to burn the wrappings. Burn 
every single piece of paper, the boxes, the packing 
material—all of it. Those wrappings may contain 
dangerous insects or insect eggs that will be the 
ruin of gardens and crops in the future. 


I like old-fashioned Thanksgivings, and believe 
in them as I believe in the sunrise. That’s why I 
shall love and treasure forever our Thanksgiving 
family reunions. We always had them at Grandma’s 
while she was still living, but now the families take 
turns in playing host. Everyone comes—including 
hired men and friends who have no nearby home. 
And what a dinner we have! Turkey, duck, goose— 
all three, so everybody has his favorite. And always 
apple and cherry pie, cranberries galore, a variety 
of potatoes, colorful salads, buttery vegetables, and 
sauerkraut without fail—Dad insists on that. As 
far as he’s concerned no duck is good and no feast 
a feast without it. 

Before sitting down to eat, we all gather around 
the table and someone offers the Thanksgiving 
prayer. (It was an especially wonderful prayer 
when Uncle Rudy, the minister in the family, was 


_ still with us.) After the prayer we all sing the fam- 


ily’s favorite hymn, “Now Thank We All Our 
God,” and then Cousin Helen finishes with a mezzo- 
soprano solo—‘The Lord’s Prayer” or “God Bless 
America.” 

Then we eat ourselves close to the poundage 
danger line. The laughter and chatter, the picture- 
taking and family jokes—and the eating—go on 
all afternoon; and in the evening, it’s off to church 
for the community Thanksgiving services. 

I’ve missed those family reunions these past two 
years. So have two of my brothers and many 
cousins. There are those of us who won’t be there 
this year and those who will never be there again. 
But I’m sure that when our families gather for 
Thanksgiving this year, all will know that here is 
something our brothers died to keep. 














Mal Hh vy By Margaret MeCormick 


ACK FROST may take his toll in the 
flower garden, but he doesn’t put an end 
to lovely bouquets—not when right out- 
side your door or not too far off grow 
colorful grasses, grain, corn, seed pods, 
bittersweet, cattails, pine cones, and even 
bits of rich-brown bark. 

Think of these materials, not as sub- 
stitutes for flowers or merely something 
to fill the empty spots, but rather as a new 
and exciting change which challenges 
your ability to make arrangements that 
are interesting, different. { Turn to page 95 


Photographs: Stanley 


For this green bottle arrangement start with seedy sprays of white snakeroot for height, Charming miniature for coffee or end table. The 
breadth. Fill in with slender cattails of varying heights. Yellow mums form interest props? Two ears of strawberry popcorn with husks, 
center while bittersweet berry clusters ease the transition from living to dry materials a six-inch vase, stiff green leaves, fine seedy grasses 


To get this flat, natural mat arrangement, two uprooted sansevieria plants are placed in For something very simple, let roadside grasses grow 
a shallow water dish and secured by a green gourd. Plump bittersweet berries mingle out of cockscomb on gray pottery plate. The startled, 
with the green leaves. Two ears of calico corn and two of popcorn make the finish blue-green fawn adds interesting color contrast 
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A crescent of milkweed pods sets the line of this whole composition: The dark red of the corn 
flanking the pods, is repeated in locust pods curling over the dish. Leaves and fine grasses 
finish the crescent. The arrangement's left-heavy; it goes to left of mat for good balance 


Giant hyssop accents direction of evergreen sprays, 
adds variety of texture to all-green arrangement held 
by crushed chicken wire in dark-green cylinder vase 


For fun, anchor a green bottle to wooden plate with 
clay. Put bittersweet, leaves on needlepoint holder 
hidden by milkweed pods; secure more pods on left 
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Plume grass, cattail millet, and milkweed 
pods on a needlepoint holder fit at right of 
long flat dish to balance grass sweeping to left 


« aie 


To achieve this select an ivory bowl; stick tall plume grass and smaller, darker grasses 
into velvety cockscomb. Martynia pods (whitened in a quart water, three tablespoons 
bleaching agent) break severe lines of bowl. Dark wooden base makes good balance 
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When the food is good and the table 
is set to complement it tastefally, 
then the joy of eating is unbounded 


By Evelyn Cardamon 


_ RRRAPE ERNE turkey and cranberry 
relish, orange boats, baked potatoes with cheese 
squares, flavorful turkey gravy, buttered green beans 
and carrot strips, a platter of crisp relishes, hot clover- 
leaf rolls and butter; top this with your favorite 
pumpkin pie and coffee, tea, or milk—that’s good 
old American Thanksgiving fare! 

But, how really good that meal is doesn’t depend 
alone on the cook’s ability. There’s magic in a well- 
set table—-the best reason in the world for putting 
emphasis on the table at every meal. You may shrug 
your shoulders and say, “Oh, bosh! That takes too 
much time. I’m doing well just to get the food on!” 
. .. It takes no more time to lay a blue cloth than a 
white one, to set the china, silver, glassware, and nap- 
kins in order, than it does to put them down in hap- 
hazard fashion; to put potatoes on a plate in neat 
design than to set them on any old way. Little things 
like that mean a lot. They do require some thought, 
that’s true; but the keen satisfaction that’s yours 
when you see the light of admiring appreciation in 
the eyes of those around you is payment enough. 


Create a Picture. Every time you set the table, 
whether for family or company fare, you can create 
a picture. That doesn’t mean it must be elaborate 
there’s beauty in neat simplicity. 

Just remember the appointments you use on your 
table should be neatly arranged. That, in itself, is the 
first and most important step. They must be in 
harmony. For example, you’d want the colors to go 
well together. You wouldn’t expect to use coarse 
pottery plates on a very fine linen cloth any more 
than you’d put fine china on burlap. And, in that 
same sense, your silver and glassware should tie in 
with your dishes. 

Your centerpiece—the focal point of interest— 
can be anything from a cake, flowers, figurines, fruit 
and vegetable combinations, to candles. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that no centerpiece 
should be too high, for it mustn’t hide anyone’s view. 
Its size will depend upon the size of the table and 
what else goes on it. And tho it is called a “‘center- 
piece,” there is no reason why it must always be in 
the exact center of the table. You'll find it more in- 


teresting at times to fit it at the end of the table. 
There’s no reason why a centerpiece can’t be worked 
in at either side of the table occasionally, or at two 
corners. Variety still adds spice to life. Here’s where 
your imagination has free rein! 


About the Cloth. Fine linens and damask are a 
treasure, but they don’t always make the table. We 
went shopping among dress and curtain materials 
for our hand-hemmed cloth and napkins. A table- 
cloth helps to set off your china and glassware. So, 
if there’s much pattern in the dishes, a plain back- 
ground gives best balance. Or again, the cloth can 
bear the full design with plain tableware. You know 
now that the texture and color of your cloth need to 
harmonize with that of your china, glassware, and 
silver. The finer the tableware, the finer the cloth. 
Get away from stark white and play with colors once 
in a while. They’re startling and quite effective. 
Three yards of material will cover plenty of eating 
space for the average-sized family and guests. And 
a 22-inch square is ideal for dinner napkins. 


A Word About Tableware. Too few of us have 
every platter, bowl, and plate matching—but that 
shouldn’t interfere with a charming table setting. 
In fact, you can get lots more interest if everything 
isn’t the same pattern or color. The only thing to 
watch for is similarity of design and line. It’s that 
soft blending of one into the other, with not too 
sharp a break, that creates the harmony of a table. 
The simpler the glasses, the more practical they are, 
for they go with most any pattern of china and silver. 
We might.say the same about the silverware, too. 
The more elaborate patterns would be best with 
simpler dishes and glasses, while plainer patterns 
help to set off more patterned tableware. You live 
with your table accessories a long time; the more 
thought you give them, the more satisfied you will be. 


Make the Food Look Good. There is nothing 
quite so distasteful as a platter of meat, say, practi- 
cally swimming in grease. Better to have left the fat 
in the pan for another frying session! Remember the 
possibilities parsley, carrot sticks, spiced fruit, and 
jelly offer as garnishes. Give a little thought to pat- 
tern in arranging meat or potatoes or other vege- 
tables on a plate. There’s taste appeal in an orderly, 
colorful array. Consider the color of your meat or 
vegetables before you select dishes for them; be 
sure you don’t pick something too ghastly for sight. 
Wouldn’t carrots look bad ina mustard-colored bow]! 

And last, but not least, wear a smile to the table 
that tells all—here’s the most wonderful table in the 
world! Let’s thank the Lord for all His blessings. eno 


We gratefully acknowledge loan of accessories from Younkers, Des Moines, and Tatman’s, Inc., Chicago 
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Helps You Can Use Today to 


Save You Time and Energy 


@ Ever pull a hard-to-open drawer a 
have the knob fall off in your hand wl 
the drawer remains closed? Exasp 
ating, isn’t it? Miss L. D., Nebras} 
says in that case to use a plunger 

large suction cup to help you open tl 
drawer. It works fine. 


@ Mrs. M. E. F., Pennsylvania, finds it 
convenient to prepare at one time a week’s 
supply of little waxed-paper packages of salt 
to put in lunches. It saves lots of time and 
annoyance, she says. 


@® Keeping light rugs from curling is a 
fine job for old corset stays. Baste on 


under each corner edge, and you’ll feel 
safe from tripping. This comes from M1 


W.S., New York. 


@ A block of linoleum nailed to a likely 
spot on your kitchen wall makes a grand 
bulletin board on which to thumbtack 
cartoons, poems, reminder notes, recip¢ 
and the like. 


@ If you have a candle too large or too 
small for the holder you want to use, 
dip it into hot water for a moment o1 
two. Then it will be pliable enough to 
work into your holder. This is from Mrs. 


P. K., Ohio. 


@ Mrs. L. R. W., Iowa, finds if she covers 
grease spots on the wall with shellae and 
lets them dry before applying new wall- 
paper, they'll not work their way thru. 


@ Here, in Mrs. E. B. P.’s own words, is 
one nice way of renovating a dining 
room using just 22 cotton feed sacks, 
a little ingenuity, and some hard work 
“TI bleached the bags and made up 
cottage-style curtains, using four pat 
for each window to give plenty of full- 
ness. We have four windows, so tl 
took 16 sacks. I tinted the curtains afte! 
they were made, eliminating any thre: 
matching problems. The sunny, e 
shade gives the curtains a pongee-! 
appearance which we find most attr 
tive. We have no blinds in the din 
room but we keep the lower pai 
closed for privacy, and the top o 
opened for light. From the remain 
six sacks I made covers for our six dini 
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room chairs. I put deep ruffles on these 
and dyed them a powder blue. With 
our honey-colored, bleached mahogany 
furniture, rose-colored walls, maroon 
tone-on-tone rug, white woodwork, and 
antique ironstone china for decoration, 
I have a new dining room which cost 
not quite $2.—the price of the cotton 
feed sacks, dye, and thread.” 


@ If, after washing and rinsing rag rugs, 
you dip them into a light starch solution, 
wring by hand, and dry flat an paper, you 
will be better pleased with the results. The 
starch gives the rugs enough body to lie 
flat. 


@ Do you: know that vanilla and other 
extracts give a more even and lasting 
flavor to cakes and cookies if they are 
added to the shortening when it is 
creamed? Most flavoring extracts are 
oils which combine with and are held 
in the fat. Now, don’t you want to revise 
your old recipes that call for adding the 
flavoring last? 


@ Ever consider washing one window, 
mirror, and picture every morning, work- 
ing the job into your regular cleaning 
schedule? Mrs. H. K., Vermont, does that. 
She says that way her glass is always shin- 
ing, and what a relief not to have a “weary 
arm” day when all the windows, mirrors, 
and pictures are cleaned at once. 


@ Have a friend in the hospital? Should 
you plan to give her a plant, select one 
that is just ready to bloom instead of 
one in full bloom. A patient oftentimes 
enjoys watching a plant that is on the 


“up.” This is from Mrs. E. C., Nebraska. 


@ If the stem of a plant gets broken, wrap 
onion skin around the break. Many a 
house plant can be saved this way, says 
Mrs. L. W., Iowa. 


@ Mrs. S. W., New York, says because 
pipe cleaners are so light and soft, they 
make fine curlers for little girls’ hair. 


Use them the same as regular, heavier 
curlers, You’ll have to get Dad an extra 
supply of cleaners so you can use them, 
too. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each 
helpful suggestion published. We cannot 
return unused suggestions.—Editors. 
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3 Suan is ideal for baby ! 


Pure as fine castiles! Mild and gentle 
to baby’s delicate skin. It “babies” 
mama’s complexion, too! 








5. Swan is a peach for laundry! 


Baby-gentle Swan helps keep the fam- 
ily’s nice, bright cottons like new! 
Those mild, quick suds are swell for 
almost everything. 









SWAN ... one wonderful soap that 
behaves like four. With Swan in the 
house you're set for practically every 
washing job. 


2: That’s why clever housewives stick to 
e 








4. Swan is a whiz for dishes ! 


Swan swishes into suds faster than 
other floating soaps. Swan’s easy on 
hands, too, ‘cause it’s baby-mild. And 
so firm! It lasts ’n lasts. 


6 Swan is perfect for bath ! 


What gorgeous lather .. . rich and 
creamy! And do those May-mild suds 
agree with your skin! 


Tune in: The Joan Davis Show, featuring Andy Russell, CBS, Monday Nights. 
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Accepted for Advertising - 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


Tampax is so well 
known, now fag 


NO PINS 


NO PADS 
NO ODOR 





HROUGH the length and breadth of 
the United States—in city, town and 


remote village—millions of women are 
buying Tampax regularly at their local 
stores. So you can confidently discuss 
Tampax with anyone to whom you would 
mention any monthly sanitary protection. 


The Tampax method has definitely 


arrived! The reasons are obvious. First, 
Tampax discards all outside pads and 
their needed supports of belts and pins. 
Then there can be no bulges—no chafing 
—no odor. Changing is quick and dis- 
posal is easy . . . Tampax gives a feeling 
of comfort and freedom that probably 
always surprises the new user. 


Perfected by a doctor to be worn in- 


ternally, Tampax is made of long-fiber 
cotton firmly stitched and compressed in 
applicators for efficient insertion. You do 
not feel the Tampax when it is in place... 
Sold at drug stores and notion countefs in 
3 absorbency-sizes (Regular, Super, Junior). 
A whole month’s supply will fit into your 
purse. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, 


Massachusetts. 
: REGULAR 
3 absorbencies < super 
ae, JUNIOR 
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Plan a 


HO-DOWN PARTY 





By Lorean Wiltrout 


ce 

Wear your pinafores and plain 
skirts, your dungarees and plaid shirts. 
We’re swingin’ out at a right rollickin’ 
ol’ hillbilly ho-down!” 

Pencil the above invitation on wrap- 
ping paper; tie it to a piece of dried corn- 
stalk, and hand or mail it to your friends. 
When they query “Where?” “When?” 
whisper, “At the ol’ Morgan place (put 
in the name of your place), come the 
full moon.” Supply that information on 
the mailed invitation, too. 

Be sure to warn all “hillbillies” to 
wear low heels; a mountaineer party 
generates a heap o’ hey that only the 
very surefooted can survive. 


Complete planning de- 
termines the success of 
your party, so before the 
date, gather four or six 
party guests to help with 
arrangements. It would 
be just fine if they were musically in- 
clined, or at least good sports and har- 
monious enough to make up a hillbilly 
band, using washboard, jug, set of water- 
filled bottles, dishpan for hand drumming. 
Work out a few featured dancing games 
that will be fun and easy for everyone. 

Go as far as you like in creating the 
proper atmosphere. If you’re the kind of 
hostess who is willing to bend all the way 
to make your party a success, clear the 
living room of its modern furniture. Sub- 
stitute barrels, a packing box or two, 
some straight-backed chairs, and a plain 
wooden rocker or two for seats. 

There’s nothing like putting the guests 
in the right mood the minute they arrive. 
So, as you greet each one, pin on his back 
a slip of paper with the name of some 
comic or other widely-known hillbilly 
character. He must not be told who it is, 
but must find out thru the remarks of the 
other guests. As soon as he knows—or 
thinks he knows—who he is, he reports 
to you or one of your helpers. If he really 


Drawings by Gordon Elliott 


does know, then you take the name off 
his back and pin it on his shirt or dress. 
For example, the remarks or questions 
that tip off “Mammy Yokum” might be 
“‘Has Pappy been in your presarved tur- 
nips: lately?” “Sergeant York”? may be 
lauded for his marvelous gun handling 
in the first World War. “Daisy Mae” 
may be asked if she’s looking forward to 
another Sadie Hawkins day. 


After the ice has been 
broken and all the hill- 
billies are accounted for, 
have the group count off 
**1, 2, 3, 4,” and so on. All 
the odd numbers form one 
side, while the even numbers make the 
other side. Give each group five kernels 
of corn. Put a large mixing bowl in the 
center of the room on the floor. From a 
distance of five feet, every player has a 
chance to toss each of the five kernels of 
corn into the bowl (sides alternating 
turns). Which side will be most successful? 
Each kernel of corn that remains in the 
bowl counts five points. And, of course, 
the side with the most points wins. The 
prize? Well, why not a bag of popcorn? 





For “The Pig in the Parlor” 
have the guests choose 
partners and form a large 
circle, holding hands. One 
odd man—the “Pig’”— 
stands alone in the center 
while the others dance around him, sing- 
ing to ““He’s a Jolly Good Fellow”— 

My Paw an’? Maw was Irish, My Pau 
an’ Maw was Irish, My Paw an’ Maw was 
Trish, and I am Trish, too. 

Your right hand to your pardner; your left 
hand to your neighbor, 

Your right hand to your pardner, an’ we'll 
all promenade. 

As the ring is first formed, every man 
has his partner at his right. At the words 
“Your right hand to your pardner,”’ he 
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releases her left hand and takes her right. 
When they sing “Your left hand to your 
neighbor,” he drops his partner’s hand, 
steps over to the next girl, takes her left 
hand and makes one turn around her— 
then rushes back to grasp his partner’s 
right hand as the words “‘Your right hand 
to your pardner”’ are sung for the second 
time. Then each man takes his girl’s left 
hand again, and all promenade around 
the circle. The “Pig” usually manages 
to snatch a partner for himself while 
these complicated changes are being 
made, and the man who finds himself 
partner-less must be the next “Pig.” 
When this occurs the game goes on as be- 
fore, except the verse cnanges to— 

We got a new pig in th’ parlor, we got a 
new pig in th’ parlor; 

We got a new pig in th’ parlor, an’ he is 
Trish, too. 

At the first signs of dwindling enthu- 
siasm for one game, swing immediately 
into another. 





For “Pop Goes the Wea- 
sel,”” everyone joins hands 
in a circle. Count off by 
threes; then join the three- 


4‘ “3 





; 
the middle, 3’s on the outside. Skip for- 
ward and sing: 

Around, around the vinegar jug the monkey 

ised the weasel; 

The monkey stopped to scratch his head— 
Pop! goes the weasel. 

On the word “Pop” the fun begins. 
All Number 1’s and Number 3’s grab 
Number 2’s and pop them forward to 
the threesome in front, skipping forward 
all the while. It’s quite uproarious so 
beware of hurting the poor middlemen. 


The person coming up from the three- 2. “Mommy’s mean,” she sobbed. “She 
some behind is your next middleman. spanks me if I don’t take that nasty-tasting 
And, so the game goes on. medicine.” And I had to admit to Martha 

that I'd had a terrible time giving Jane a 


Now time out to eat. Be- laxative that morning—and had to spank her. 
fore your guests arrive, set 
the dining-room table. 
Cover it with a serviceable 
checkered cloth. Fit three 
or four candle stubs in bot- 
tles and put them in small paper plates 
in the center of the table or across the 
back of it if it is pushed against the wall. 
Supply bandanna napkins for the men, 
“dainty” paper napkins for the women- 
folk. Yow ll want a large wooden or 
crockery bowl full of doughnuts or crul- 


§ . 
b 





‘ 





lers; if your friends are hearty eaters you 4. “Jane would love Fle tcher’s Castoria,” 
may want some sandwiches, too—corn Martha went on, “because it’s pleasant-tast- 
bread and ham or jelly, for example, or ing. And it’s gentle, yet effective—never harsh 
plain brown bread and cheese sand- or griping. Get some on the way home and 
wiches with pickles. And then, a large tell Jane there'll be no more spanking!” 


jug or two full of good, cold apple cider. 
If you don’t have the jugs, try a pickle 
crock, using a large soup ladle to serve 
the drink. Forget about glasses. Use 


“1 don’t ever want 
to go home again!” 


1. I'd left little Jane over at my sister’s while I went away for the afternoon 
somes around the circle— —and what a reception I got when I called for her! Jane burst into tears at 
the 1’s on the inside, 2’s in the sight of me, and just refused to leave Martha’s house. 





3. “No wonder Jane’s upset,” said Martha. 
“Forcing children to take medicines is bad for 
their nervous systems, doctors say. Don’t you 
know there’s a laxative made especially for 
children—Fletcher’s Castoria? 





5. I did just that and next time Jane needed 
a laxative, I gave her Fletcher’s Castoria. She 
loved it! “You’re not mean to me any more, 
Mommy,” she smiled. And believe me, I 
thanked Martha for making our home happy! 


Look for these features on the new Fletcher's 
Castoria packages... both Regular Size and 


heavy old cups instead; they needn’t moneysaving Family Size: 


match, nor need the old plates be alike 
in pattern. Let the guests help themselves 
as much as they like. With such informal 
lare theyll enjoy every bit of it! 

This “time out” period is an ideal 
tme for the hillbilly band to perform. 
Phe n, as the guests finish their food, let 
them join in on some good old songs to 
top off the evening. “They Cut Down 
the Old Pine Tree”; “Born to Lose’’; 
“You Are My Sunshine”’; “I Only Want 
a Buddy, Not a Sweetheart”; “Blue Skies 


Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician. 


CGlathtTietzhes CASTORIA 


1. The rreen band on the package identifies new 
stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. 

2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies the three 
rigid tests—chemical, bacteriological, biological 
— made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 





Way Out Yonder”; “No Letter Today”; The laxative made especially for children 


and the like will send the merrymakers 
home humming and exclaiming over the 


lun they’ve had at the ho-down. END 
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GOOD THINGS TO EAT ARE 
MADE WITH BAKING SODA 


—like SODA BISCUITS 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
l/y teaspoon Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda 
l/p teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons shortening 
3/4 cup sour milk or buttermilk (about) 


1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift again 
with the baking soda and salt. 

2. Rub or cut shortening into the dry 
ingredients until it is as fine as 
coarse corn meal. 

3. Tosour 34 cup sweet milk artificially 
and quickly, place one tablespoon 
lemon juice or vinegar (preferably 
white vinegar, as it makes a whiter 
product) in a measuring cup, fill 34 
full with sweet milk and mix well. 

4. Add enough milk to make a soft 
dough. This may take one table- 
spoon more or less milk. 

5. Turn onto floured board. Knead 
slightly. Roll 1/2 inch thick and cut 
with floured biscuit cutter. Prick 
with fork. 

6. Place biscuits on ungreased baking 
sheet. Bake in hot oven. 

Amount: 12 2-inch biscuits 

Temperature: 475° F. Time: 12-15 min. 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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We selected these for your Thanksgiving Dinner— 
but they’re good anytime 


DRESSING FOR THE HOLIDAY FOWL—J1rs. C. B.. N. Ve 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


4 shredded wheat Melt butter or fat, add onion and 


1, to Ye cup butter 


or-fat biscuits, crumbled celery, and sauté until tender. Add to 
VY cup chopped 21% teaspoons salt bread cubes with crumbled cereal, sea- 
onion 4 teaspoon pepper sonings, milk, and parsley. (If you’d like 


VY cup rich milk 
4 cup chopped 
parsley 


sage or poultry seasoning, add it to suit 
your taste.) Toss lightly with a fork. Pre. 
pare fowl for roasting and stuff with 
dressing; don’t pack too tightly, however 
as this dressing swells. Skewer or sew fowl and bake. Makes about 5 cups dressing, 


1 cup diced celery 
6 cups cubed bread 





HONEY CLOVERLEAF BOLLS— Mrs. M. Z., Wis. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 cakes fresh or 2 %/3 cup lard Dissolve yeast in lukewarm water, 
packages granular 1 cup warm, mashed Scald milk, add honey, lard, potatoes, 
yeast potatoes and salt. Cool to lukewarm, add yeast 

¥q cup lukewarm 1 teaspoon salt and beaten eggs. Add enough flour to 
water 2 eggs, beaten make soft dough that will not stick 

Vz cup milk 7 cups enriched flour Knead 10 minutes. Shape into tiny balls, 

2/3 cup honey place 3 balls in each muffin pan. Let rise 

in warm place until doubled in bulk 

(about 2 hours). Bake in a moderate oven (375°) 45 minutes. Makes 5 dozen rolls. 





PEPPY CRANBERRY RELISH — rs. B. B., Pa. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Put cranberries, apple, lemon, and 
berries Y% cup diced celery carrot thru food chopper, using medium 

1 apple, pared and 34 cup sugar blade. Combine with celery, sugar, and 
quartered 1% teaspoon salt salt. Mix well. Chill before serving 
Ye lemon, quartered Makes 2% cups relish. For an attractive 
turkey garnish, scoop out the pulp from 

however many orange halves you need (or save the orange shells from breakfast), 
flute the shells with a sharp paring knife, and fill with the relish. A shellful’s a serving 


2 cups fresh cran- 1 carrot, peeled 





CEREAL FLAKE COOKIES — rs. E. J. S., Tl. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
Cream shortening and sugar thoroly; 


1/3 cup shortening 1 teaspoon baking 


V4 cup sugar powder add egg and flavorings and beat well 
1 egg 4 teaspoon salt Sift flour, measure, and sift with baking 
VY teaspoon almond ‘% cup chopped nut powder and salt. Add to first mixture 

flavoring meats with nut meats and whole wheat flakes 


Mix well. Drop by teaspoonfuls onto 
greased baking sheet; flatten with fork 
and bake in hot oven (400°) 10 minutes 
Makes 314 dozen crisp, crunchy cookies 


1 cup whole wheat 
cereal flakes 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup enriched flour 





RAISIN-PUMPKIN PIE—rs. J. P., Mich. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Rinse raisins, drain, and put thru food 
chopper using a medium blade. Combine 
with pumpkin, slightly beaten eggs, 


1 cupseeded raisins 2 teaspoons cinna- 
134 cups prepared mon 
pumpkin 1 teaspoon ginger 


3 eggs, slightly 2 tablespoons light sugar, salt, spices, and molasses; blend 

beaten molasses thoroly. Add milk and mix. Line a ? 
Yq cup sugar 1 cup milk inch, deep pie pan with pastry. Pour in 
VY teaspoon salt Pastry filling. Bake in a hot oven (450°) 15 min 


utes; reduce temperature to 350°; con- 
tinue baking 30 minutes until custard is set. Cool before cutting. [ Turn to page 
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WHICH DO You 
WANT FIRST? 









THOR CLOTHES WASHER 


You can buy the THOR 
Clothes Washer now — 
later add the Dish- 
washer feature at small 
extra cost, 








J 
THOR DISHWASHER 


Want the THOR Dish- 
washer first? O.K., add 
the clothes washer unit 
later, 


All the features of 
clothes washer and 
dishwasher in one ma- 
chine. Less expensive 
than you dreamed, 
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THOR AUTOMAGIC WASHER COMBINATION 





Changes from 
Clothes Washer to Dishwasher in 114 Minutes 


Soon you can wash, rinse, damp-dry clothes 
automagically—then change tubs and switch your 
Thor from washing clothes to washing dishes. 


Imagine! One washer to do the work of two. 
To take the backbreaking work out of washday 
then take over your daily dishwashing chores. At 
first glance you can’t believe it! But it’s simply... 
wonderfully ... true with the Thor Automagic 
Washer. 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS. The Thor Automagic 
Washer looks just as it’s pictured. White, shining, 
streamlined! But—it’s equipped with two magical 
tubs (one for clothes and one for dishes) that can 
be used interchangeably in the Thor Cabinet. You 
make the switch from duds to dishes in 114 minutes! 


HERE’S HOW IT WASHES. Washing clothes or 
washing dishes the Thor Automagic is all you've 
dreamed—and more. Washes and rinses your clothes 
at the flick of a dial. Whirls them better 
than wringer dry—without wringing! Then 


clothes and dishes! Ne y 






THE NEW THOR IN THIS 
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GET THE FULL STORY OF : Address 
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QUICK-READING BOOK ; 






amazing THOR 


f-size THOR cabinet! 
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change tubs and there’s a dishwasher that washes 
all your dishes—even pots and pans—sparkling 
clean. And cleans itself! 


EVERY DAY IS THOR’S DAY. You'll wash clothes 
Monday—wash dishes every day with the Thor 
Automagic Washer. It’s kitchen-size, table height, 
quiet as a whisper. Just the washer you've wanted 
whether you start right out with the magic com- 


bination or buy your Thor first as a clothes washer 
s 


and add the dishwasher unit later. Watch for your 
Thor dealer’s announcements. He'll tell you when 
you can preview the Thor Automagic Washer and 
its seven day wonders. 


HURLEY MACHINE DIVISION 
Electric Household Utilities Corp., Chicago 50, Hl. 
Thor-Canadian Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


HURLEY MACHINE DIVISION 
ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES CORPORATION 
2128 South 54th Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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Please send me, without obligation, your free book, 
"How to Make Life Easier Seven Days a Week.” 
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City___.. Zone State 
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The new NESCO range gives the advantages 
and conveniences of gas—plus the economy of 
kerosene. For the NESCO really cooks with 
gas, manufactured in the burner. 


Kerosene feeds the burner of a NESCO range, 
but the flame that does the cooking is a gas 
flame above the level of the oil in the burner. 
Pure gas from the oil is mixed with exactly the 
right proportion of air to make aclear blue, clean, 
hot flame directly on the utensil. Happy owners 
of NESCO kerosene ranges therefore enjoy: 


1. Freedom from smoke, from soot, from smell. 


2. Accurate, smooth flame adjustment by ex- 
clusive elbow action control—no ratchets, no 
cogs, no gears, no cams, no chains. 


3. High selectivity of flame setting—choose the 
precise temperature you want—and it won't 
vary. 

4. Durable, one-piece, rust-resisting, long- 
lasting burner bowls—easy lighting. 


5. Long-life, electric-welded steel combustion 
tubes—every hole the precise size and loca- 
tion to assure correct air mixture. 

6. Safe burner design—no high flame—no oil 
dripping. 

7. Thick glass-wool insulation keeps oven hot 
and kitchen cool. 


8. Porcelain-on-steel chimneys—all parts easy 
to keep clean. 


9. NESCO craftsmanship, quality of materials, 
engineering and experience. 

NESCO oil ranges operate at exceedingly low 
cost. Seldom do NESCO ranges need any 
replacement of parts, but when they do, NESCO 
Selected Dealers from coast to coast are pre- 
pared to supply them quickly and at low cost. 
Soon we hope to make enough of the new, 
improved NESCO oil ranges for all of you. 


National Enameling and Stamping Company, world’s 
largest manufacturers of housewares, 322 N. 12th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Nesco products include oil ranges and heaters, electric 
roasters, tinware, galoanized ware and enameled ware 
for all household uses. 
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EVANITURE FORESIGHT 


Here’s what to look for 


im the furniture you buy 


By Toni DeLay 


Mavyse you feel it, maybe you don’t, 
but furniture dealers tell us that most 
women know less about furniture than 
anything else they buy. And when it 
comes to buying anything so permanent 
as furnishings for a home, you’ll want 
something you won’t tire of in a year or 
six months, or show wear before it’s due. 

So do some thinking, some figuring in 
black and white, and a little research in 
the type of furniture that will harmonize 
with your house and way of living. And 
then when you go out to buy, fortify 
yourself with an extra dose of common 
sense, or you'll walk off the sales floor 
with an odd piece that won’t fit into your 
scheme of things at home. 

In the planning before the trip to mar- 


ket, know how much you have to spend 
No room is well decorated if it lacks co 
fort. Plan to buy first all the pieces 
need for comfort—seating, eating, sleep- 
ing, and storage. Then in the coming 
years you'll be able to pick up the desire 
extras you want for more gracious living. 

For many years of satisfaction, sim- 
plicity in design is essential. The majority 
of women prefer “flashy” furnituré 
showy veneers, applied decorations 
*the sound, well-designed pieces which 
get their beauty from good structural 
design rather than from elaborate deco- 
ration. 


Simp.iciry is beauty, charm, makes 
life worth living. Don’t buy anything 


GOOD: Deep, wide seat to accommodate 
long-legged man. Emphasis on proportion, 
simple lines; wood is part of chair construction 


BAD: Looks comfy, but seat is too small in 
proportion to rest of chair; padding wasted 
on too-wide back, arms. Carving ‘‘stuck”’ on 





6. Web construction. 7. Cotton or burlap 
cover. 8. Hemp-tied springs. 9. Corner 
blocks. 10. Center guide. 11. Dust liners 


Look for these: 1. Mortise and tenon joining. 
2. Double dowel fitting. 3. Dovetailed 
drawers. 4. Dust protector. 5. Metal glides. 
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that looks fussy or dressed up. You don’t 
have to know all about periods, either. 
For the average farm home, plain Eight- 
eenth Century or Modern is simple 
enough and in scale with the medium- 
sized house. Don’t go to a dealer and try 
to buy a two- or three-piece living-room 
suite. It leaves you practically no room 
for individuality, and the average farm 
home hasn’t the space for a large, three- 
piece set. Your home will be more beau- 
tiful with individuality expressed in 
selecting two or three harmonizing pieces. 


Tue best quality furniture is, of course, 
constructed of solid wood. It’s good for 
pieces with rugged lines or intricate carv- 
ings. Here good workmanship is impor- 
tant, and is evident when the carving is 
smooth and finely finished. The less ex- 
pensive pieces have molded or pressed 
carvings, but these may crack or peel off 
in time if poorly attached. Those parts of 
furniture which definitely should be 
made out of solid lumber are the posts, 
legs, stretchers, and any other supporting 
or bracing parts. 

Read all the labels. The Federal Trade 
Commission in cooperation with the fur- 
niture industry, rules that the name of 
the exposed wood, whether it’s one or 
two kinds, shall be designated. 

One mistaken idea that the layman 
often has is that a veneered piece is in- 
ferior in quality. Veneers [ Turn to page 94 







BAD: This some women buy: “Flashy” chest 
lacks proportion; pressed carvings are glued 
on, varied drawer pulls complicate design 






GOOD: Top quality chest gets beauty from 
good structural design, simple lines. Drawers 
to floor improve proportion, storage space 
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DOUBLE VALUE 








WORK CLOTH ES 


@ Watch the neckband and waistband of 
the work shirts and pants you buy. If 
you find the famous Pepperell Fabrics 
Label there . . . you know you're getting 
work clothes that offer Double Value! 
First: Pepperell Fabrics are sturdy enough 
for the hardest jobs. Second: they're 
good-looking enough to make you want 
to use them for town wear. It’s no won- 
der the Pepperell Fabrics Label is your 
assurance of Double Value. 
e 
At your favorite store, look 
for the Pepperell Fabrics 
Label when you buy work 


Manufacturing Company, 


clothes. If you don’t find it, ask the store 
manager to talk to his supplier. Pepperell 





















Boston, Mass. 


The We "MLE Ge 


Fabrics foe Wert 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FAMOUS PEPPERELL SHEETS 


Gite, 
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BAQ/OS GREATEST THRILL 


Be prepared for greater listening 
pleasure—tonal clarity that seems out 
of this world—brilliant performance 
—trouble-free operation that’s truly 
amazing. You'll soon enjoy radio’s 
greatest thrill with the new, precision- 
built Sentinel Radios. New colors, 
new styles, new materials! And you'll rs pf 
have <a choice of a complete sade vse Gout OMe 
battery or electric—for every room 
in the home. 


sentinelD /, 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION © 2020 RIDGE AVENUE ¢ EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
















Specially 
a son a 
YOUR CHILD’S COUGH 


Relieve your child’s cough due to a cold with Dr. Drake’s \ 4 3 


Glessco. This famous remedy is specially prepared for chil- a) 
dren, eases sensitive little throats, helps eliminate phlegm 
and promotes healing of irritated membranes. Children Fg 
like its pleasant taste. Give your child the relief Dr. Drake’s J P 


WONEY Bac 


has brought to millions. 
DR. DRAKE'S Cjlessco Price 50f _s¥ARanre, 





THE GLESSNER CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 





To Encourage Home Planting Urged by U. $. Government 


| \ Grand Art Color Fruit Book! 


FREE while they last! 
Accept prize tree to introduce Wonder Fruits of Burbank and Stark 


Yes, you can get this gorgeous book over a foot long, showing actual life color 
plates of giant size fruit on the miracle trees of Burbank and Stark. Trees, many 
of which bear 1 to 3 years younger. Trees that bear up to 40 bushels. Page after 
page illustrates in nature's hues, tempting, luscious fruit bountifully borne by 
trees propagated by the horticultural wizards, Burbank and Stark. The 72 big 
ages, full magazine size, 


show over 300 color plates WR Tl mul) Ml gtd ame Ce ae a 



















New of fruit marvels in life size. 

STARKING They grow on amazing trees GR SE SK oe 
bred for vigor and hardiness SF 11-45 
— easily raised almost any- STARK BRO’S 


where ordinary crops will grow. 
Pictures, too, show whole root 
grafting and fattening be- 
fore digging, methods ,@ 
which give trees a big head 
start. Just mail coupon, bal 


Nurseries & Orchards Co. 
Box P-17, Louisiana, MISSOURI 
Gentlemen: Send me Free: 
0 New, Big 1946 Prize Fruit YEAR 
?e. = and Gecaite of Fries rea To 
heck for Free Fruit Planning Guide. 
SEND NO Mon . 0 Check for Free Home Landscape Booklet. 
ee a, Ey 4 0 Check for Special 10 Tree Proposition. 
(0 Check for Special over 20 Tree Proposition. 
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"I sold $1,765.86 worth of trees in one week's 


Spare time.” —Rev. E. L. Eckerty 


Rev. E.L. Eckerly sent in unusual sales of $1,765.86 in one Be. Do sivdc owen te OOOO eae 60.608 00:6 2 crhoce 
week. We maii hundreds of big commission checks each 


week as planting breaks all records. Many earn valuable L, . TTT Te tee pO ee eee 
prises plus commissions in are Time. o investment. 
ree outfit. We teach you ro while you learn, Check 


Check here if interested In liberah Weekly Sash In- 


white square on Coupon now. 
come Plan for Spare-time selling Stark prize trees 











Gift 
Patterns 





K 9165. Even dollies perk up with a 
new wardrobe. If you’ve a few siza- 
ble dress scraps, you’re all set to 
make some little girl’s holiday more 
complete with a new set of clothes 
for her favorite doll. Designed for 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20, and 22-inch dolls. 





K 9376. Know some young miss 
who’d go for this gaily embroidered 
ensemble—jumper, matching hat, 
and drawstring blouse? Any girl 
would love it. In girls’ sizes, 6 to 14. 
A size 10 jumper with hat will take 
2 yards 39-inch material; blouse, | 
yard 35-inch. 





Patterns may be obtained for 20 cents 
each. Address orders direct to the Pat- 
tern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines 3, lowa. Please order by 
number and give size. 
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4-H 
CLUB NEWS 


A WAR memorial dedicated to clean, 
healthful living for Illinois youth has 
been proposed by the 4-H Clubs of IIli- 
nois. “By the rivers gently flowing. . . 
o’er thy meadows verdant growing” 
would be the setting for the suggested 
camp, one of the most ambitious pro- 
grams club members have attempted in 
the state. It is proposed as a living, last- 
ing memorial to their friends, former 
4-H Club members who have served in 
World War II. 


@ The war memorial 4-H Club camp 
would be centrally located in the state 
of Illinois. Plans are being made to fi- 
nance the memorial by funds raised 
thru 4-H Club organizations, I heard 
about it thru the DeKalb County news- 
letter, which announces that many 
counties thruout the state already have 
set their goals. 


@ One club project carried in South 
Dakota this fall gives practical experience 
in feeding lambs. The boys enrolled got 
started in the western fat lamb feeder 
project early in October. 


@® This project is practical because it 
deals with 15, 30, or 45 lambs, or a like 
multiple of 15, instead of just one or two 
animals. 4-H CLUB DOINGS tells us 
that western lambs are fed for about 100 
days. During this time, the boys are plan- 
ning for that trip to one of the western 
4-H fat lamb market days held in South 
Dakota. 


@ All lambs are exhibited, graded into 
classes of blue, red, and white ribbon 
lambs, and sold on the regular market. 
Those club boys who place three- 
fourths of all lambs fed in the blue ribbon 
class are awarded feeders’ certificates. 
A 4-H member who wins three such 
certificates earns a master feeder’s cer- 
tificate. 


@ I’m learning that Nebraska’s 4-H 
Club boys and girls do more than raise 
baby beeves, make clothes, and feed 
pigs. Now they’re ever studying tractors 
and their operation. From a small be- 
ginning, this.club project has become 
very popular, and now there are at least 
25 such clubs in the state. The members 
are not being trained to overhaul en- 
gines, but are learning preventive main- 
tenance—the art of getting the most out 
of this essential and expensive farm ma- 
chine. 


® Many members have found tractors 
which haven’t had transmission or dif- 
ferential gear lubricant changed since 
the original purchase. By encouraging 
better service methods, expensive gear 
ind other costly repairs can be avoided. 


He Ragye 2 Leer 
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CLIMALENE MAKES A 
BIG DIFFERENCE 


1 Gets out heavy dirt 
2 Saves hard rubbing 
3 Makes clothes whiter 


4 Boosts suds - saves soap 


PAA << 


SSPE 


: ! CIIMA TENE : 
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CLIMALENE CUTS MILK SCUM 
CLEANS DAIRY UTENSILS QUICKLY 
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ITH the new Gold Bond Modernizing 
Materials now available, no farm home 
no matter how old, is hopeless. Just look 
what we did, with the help of our Gold 
Bond Lumber and Building Material Dealer. 


We modernized the kitch- 
en with fireproof Gold Bond 
Gypsum Tile Board applied 
right over the old material. 
Then we enameled it in a 
bright washable color. 





We insulated the attic 
with Gold Bond Rock Wool 
Batts tucked between the 
roof rafters, then finished the 
walls with decorative Gold 
Bond Insulation Board to 
provide a “Castle in the 
Clouds” for our two lads. 








Then we decorated the 
living room with the new 
easier -to-apply Sunfiex 
Paint. Took less than an 
hour to dry and with no 
“‘painty” odor. This new 
Sunflex surely covers beau- 
tifully, even over wallpaper. 

















And we built an office 
off the kitchen, using fire- 
proof Gold Bond Gypsum 
Sheathing under clapboards. 
The inside finish is Gold 
Bond Wood-Grain Board 
in Knotty Pine, paneled. 




















There are over 152 famous Gold Bond materials 
to give you a better-looking, sturdier, more fire- 
safe home. Be sure to write for free book of ideas 
for farms. And remember—you can usually get an 
FHA Loan to help you pay for modernizing! 
National Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, New York. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR BOOKLET TODAY! 


Here, absolutely free, is a book 
of new ideas to improve your home 
and farm buildings with Gypsum 
Board and Rock Wool Insulation. 
Mail the coupon today. 


BUILD BETTER WITH GOLD BOND 


National Gypsum Co., SF-11, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge your book on 
modernizing farm homes and farm buildings. 





Name....... eee eeeeereeececescesesecess 


Address......e+ PTETTETITII TIT TT TTT 


County 
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Recipes 


BROWN ONION SOUP— rs. F. J. C., Minn. 


11% cups minced 
onion 

1% cup butter 

1% cup enriched flour 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Brown onions in butter. (Be carefu 
avoid burning.) Remove from heat. Add 
flour and salt; stir until blended. Add 
soup stock to. onion mixture. Cook, stir- 
ring constantly, until smoothly thick- 


3 cups soup stock 


Ya teaspoon salt 
1% cups milk 


ened. Add milk. Heat just to boiling. Serve at once. Serves 6. 





BEETS, RUSSIAN STYLE— rs. E. M. H., Wis. 


2 tablespoons fat 

2 tablespoons en- 
riched flour 

1/3 cup vinegar 

Yo cup water 

1/3 cup sour cream 

1 tablespoon sugar 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


VQ teaspoon salt Melt fat; blend in flour. Add vinegar, 

4 teaspoon celery water, and cream, stirring. Add sugar 
salt and seasonings and cook slowly, stirring 

Y% teaspoon paprika constantly until thickened. Add beets, 

3 cups sliced cooked and cook just enough to heat thoroly. 
beets Serve hot. Serves 6. 





1 cup shredded cab- 
bage 

1. cup cubed, un- 
peeled apples 

1 cup seeded grapes 
(tokay or white) 


HARVEST SALAD— Miss M. S., Pa. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Ye cup broken nut Combine ingredients in the order in 


meats which they are given; chill thoroly 
1tablespoonlemon Serve in a bowl, with toasted cheese or 
juice ham sandwiches, potato chips, cold milk 
Ye teaspoon salt and raisin pie. A supper delight. 
4 cup salad dressing 





GOLDEN SALAD DRESSING — Miss P. B.. Kans. 


1 teaspoon dry 
mustard 

11% tablespoons 
sugar 

11% tablespoons en- 
riched flour 

1 teaspoon salt 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitcnen 


Few grains cayenne Mix dry ingredients in top of double 


pepper boiler. Add vinegar and melted butter; 
1% cup vinegar stir until you’ve a smooth paste. Remov 
11% tablespoons from heat and add egg yolks and milk; 
melted butter stir to mix. Cook over boiling water until 
2 egg yolks, beaten the mixture thickens, stirring. Cool before 
% cup milk serving. This is delicious over fruit or 


gelatin salad. Makes 114 cups. 





BLACK WALNUT ICE CREAM— Mfrs. F. E. C., Ind. 


3 tablespoons granu- 
lated sugar 

1 cup milk 

Ye cup confectioners’ 
sugar 

1% teaspoon salt 

114% tablespoons flour 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Caramelize granulated sugar by heat- 
ing until sugar is melted and becomes 
light brown incolor. Heat the milk and add 

extract * to the carmelized sugar. Cook until sugar 
2 egg whites is dissolved. Mix confectioners’ sugar, 
1 cup chopped black salt, and flour thoroly and combine with 

walnut meats caramel mixture, stirring constantly and 
slowly until thick. Combine mixture with 


2 egg yolks, beaten 
2 cups top milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


beaten egg yolks. Cook slowly for five minutes or until thick, stirring constantly. 
Cool. Add top milk and mix. Pour into the freezing tray of a mechanical re- 
frigerator and freeze. When partly frozen, remove from tray, add vanilla and beat 
until light and creamy. Add chopped nuts. Fold in stiff-beaten egg whites. Return to 
tray and freeze. Serves 6 to 8. 





*% Here’s a quickie idea for Sunday night supper. And what a 
treat! Add a couple tablespoons minced parsley to your baking 
powder biscuit dough. Then, when baked, serve two on a plate 
topped with a thickened tomato sauce (made from your own 
canned tomatoes) seasoned with salt, pepper, and chopped 
parsley. A tangy salad pals nicely with such a dish. 


* Equal parts grape juice and ginger ale or white soda with a little 
lemon juice added makes as delicious and simple a meal starter as 


you’d want. Serve it well chilled, of course. 


E. C. 











Two dollars are paid for every reader's recipe published in our magazine. Send 
in your family's favorites. Address Successful Recipes Department, Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. Unused recipes cannot be returned.—Editors 
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For 100 years 


New York Life Agents 


have Served American Families 





THis YEAR marks the Centennial Anniversary 
of the New York Life as a mutual life insurance 
company. 

Through the initiative of New York Life 
Agents during the past 100 years, families have 
been held together and children educated. 
Mothers have been relieved of financial worry. 
Men and women, in the autumn years of life, 
have been able to enjoy a comfortable retirement. 

For helping so many people to provide for 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROTECTING THE FAMILY—SERVING THE NATION 


these and other human needs, New York Life 
Agents deserve high recognition on this An- 
niversary. 

Although people generally appreciate the need 
for life insurance, it is through the Agents’ 
efforts that their dreams of family security are 
made to become a comforting reality. 

The New York Life Agent who serves your 
community is well worth knowing. Have a 
talk with him about your life insurance problems. 


A Mutual Company Founded in 1845 « 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y, o08 YEARS 
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“Just Like 
Old Times!” 
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BIG YAN 


Shirts and Pants 


Big Yanks are “‘old friends” to 
many home-coming veterans. And 
now first choice of millions who 
never wore them before too! These 
men want the same fine quality 
that they found in their serv- 
ice garments made by “Reliance 
Mfg. Co.” And they’re right in 
believing that Reliance civilian 
products are every bit as depend- 
able as those which won us 
Army-Navy “E” Awards! 

Big Yank flannel shirts are made 
with patented storm-proof cuffs 
and strain-proof yokes. They 
come in warm cheery plaids, solid 
blue or gray suedes and twills 
and wool buffalo checks. Sold by 
leading stores everywhere. Be- 
cause of the increasing demand, 
stocks are sometimes limited. 


Reliance Clothing for Workers 


Big Yank Work Shirts Big Yank Pants 
Big Yonk Flannel Shirts Aywon Shirts 
Big Yank Jackets Restrite Pajamas 


Reviance Manuracturinc Company 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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THIS COULDN'T BE 


By Ginger Blodgett 





Youre about as welcome at the dinner table as a 
big, black spider if you’re guilty of any of the follow- 
ing mealtime misdemeanors. You may not commit 
them when company comes—but how about your 


everyday family meals? Is 


that when your worse in- 


stincts yet the upper hand—you’re rude and crude be- 
cause you think the family loves you anyway and won’t 


care? Bad manners are ha 


bit-forming, tho, and first 


thing you know you won’t remember any other kind. 





If it weren’t for your arm holding your —_ 7 


head up, your face would probably fall 
in your plate—you're that tired! And 
you're taking no chances on your chair 
getting away—not with that scissor hold! 











It’s every man for himself when you come 
to dinner and it's a light lunch for the rest 
if the plates are passed to you first. No 
one would miss you at all if you ate out- 
side with the other pigs. 


It doesn’t matter to you with what utensils 
you get your food into your mouth just 
so it all arrives there. You might as well 
eat with a shovel for all you know about 
the purposes of silverware. 








You've suddenly decided you hate cauli- 
flower and you'd “‘rather die than take a 
bite!’’ It’s the same story every meal. Your 
poor mother's at her wits end trying to 
cook any foods to suit your kingly tastes! 















S SyOxr 
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You think the dinner table’s the 
place for all your gripes and griev- 
ances and a state of war exists at 
every meal with your being “agin” 
everything. You make your pres- 
ence felt, but it’s plenty painful. 







oo news 


YARN CHOKES 
WHiLe EATING 


It's a brave soul who ventures to 
speak to you at the table. You 
either go on poring over Dick Tracy 
and chewing noisily or else you 
mutter unintelligibly thru a pork 
chop for an answer. 





You may knock Dad’s cup out of 
his hand and strain a ligament in' 
your back on the way, but you'd 
reach the length of the table before 
you'd ask anyone to please pass 
the salt. You're the go-getter type. 
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[ like that | 


You picking on my Fatties | 








Go on... frown on chicken patties. 
But they’re still the love of MY life! 


Wait! We can explain. Those patties are tops in taste. Nourishing, 
too. Plenty of smooth eating there. In fact, another of your favor- 


ite soft foods. 


Soft food .. . hard food . . . what's the difference? 
Plenty. You see, today’s foods, so soft and creamy, require little 
or no chewing—they deprive gums of the regular vigorous exercise 


they need for health. 


Daily work for my gums? Oh, say! 
Yes, we do say—that modern gums are often sensitive gums. You 
may even see a warning tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. So 
massage with Ipana Tooth Paste to help keep your gums firmer. 


Do your smile a favor, too. 


But who’s talking about my SMILE? 
We are. You want a radiant one, don’t you? So you need bright, 
sparkling teeth that depend so much on firm, healthy gums. And 
that brings us back to [pana and massage—so helpful in keeping 


gums healthier. 


Suppose “pink tooth brush” pops up? 
If you're wise, you'll heed that warning 
tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. It 
calls for a visit to your dentist—right 
away! 

He may tell you that gums have be- 
come tender, flabby—deprived of exercise 
by modern soft foods. And he’s likely to 
suggest “the helpful stimulation of Ipana 
and massage”—as so many dentists do. 

Good advice. For Ipana Tooth Paste 





Product of Bristol-Myers 





not-only cleans teeth but, with massage, 
it helps the gums. So each time you brush 
your teeth, massage a little extra Ipana 
onto your gums. That invigorating “tang” 
you feel tells you circulation is speeding 
up in the gums, helping them to firmer 
health. 

There’s magnetism in a radiant smile. 
Watch it work for you—when you help 
keep your smile bright and sparkling 
with Ipana and massage. 





Wake up lazy gums 


with Ipana and Massage ! 
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As a precaution use only 


IF YOU NEED A LAXATIVE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD — 
Don’t dose yourself with harsh, upsetting pur- 
gatives. Take Ex-Lax—the chocolated laxative! 
It’s thoroughly effective, but kind and gentle. 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


10¢ and 25¢ at all drug stores 



















Report Cards 


ae 





and Parents 


Report card day at your house 
ean have either a stop- or go- 
effect on your child’s interest in 
learning. Getting at the meat 
im those marks is more than just 


sigming the back of the card 


By Hazel Allen 


Spoiled Angel 


Irs wonderful for Johnny to get good grades—and he 
should be encouraged to do so—but it’s wrong for his 
parents to brag about his good grades and praise him 
constantly. All Johnny reaps is a swelled head and a halo 
his schoolmates would like to knock off. Nor should Jane 
be scolded when she gets low marks. She needs friendly 
advice, loving and understanding guidance. 

Assessing marks takes more than signing the back side 
of the card. Report cards tell half a story; they’re only 
a communication from one part of the child’s education. 
Filling the measure are home, radio, movies, sports, 
friends. Parents should make frequent visits to the 
teacher to learn what she really thinks and knows about 





their child. 





Teacher Tales 


A BRIGHT child with perfect grades may be spending 
too much time with books. Then personality develop- 
ment suffers and so does the distressed mother who tries 
to get Jane interested in something else. Meanwhile, the 
fellow with poorer grades is probably out learning about 
living with people and building a balanced and amiable 
personality. So don’t wield the whip if there aren’t all 
A’s and B’s. All of us don’t have equal abilities anyway 
and a C may take as much effort for Johnny as:an A 
takes for Jane. Let’s not forget that home life, dislike for 
a subject, faulty eyesight or hearing, nervousness, care- 
lessness, and poor attendance have their effects, too. 
Good or poor grades, encourage your youngster to de- 
velop a hobby or some outside interest that will make up 
for his short suits, giving a sense of security and self-con- 











Look Here! 


Farmers - Veterans. . 
Start in business on our capital; sell some 
200 farm-home Products. Thousands our 
Dealers now make quick Sales, big Profits. 
Be your own boss. We supply everything 
—Products, outfit, Sales methods. Your 
profits increase rapidly. No layoffs—steady 

ear around. Lowest prices, best values. 
awleigh methods get most business, For 
particulars write 


The W. T. Rawleigh Company 
Dept. K-18-sHW Freeport, Hil. 
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Book Blight 


Born parents and child are really in trouble when 
money is offered for A’s and B’s. Immediately money 
becomes the object with the child and going to school 
with, gusto the way of getting it. For the parents it’s the 
easy Way out—it saves a trip to school to find out why 
poor grades, why no interest. Parents who can’t under- 
stand why Johnny doesn’t get A’s in history or in math 
as they did should realize that Johnny simply isn’t Pop 
or Mom or anyone else. He’s Johnny. He has a personal- 
ity and capacities all his own. The parental job is not to 
bribe him to change them but to help him develop them. 
We must assure the youngster that we are interested in 
improvement within himself. He must strive for victory 
over himself, and not over others. No protection and 
coddling is needed; just kind words and intelligent 
guidance. Harsh words can stifle a child’s interest, too 
much praise can inflate his ego; a calm and helpful 
judgment can stimulate a desire for improvement. The 
mark on the card is merely a sign unto you. 
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fidence that makes personality bloom. 





Papa Profits 





We're getting ready to do a lot of tele- 
phone work in farm areas just as soon as 
men and materials are available to do it. 

So right now we’re writing farm folks 
all over the country asking them what 


they think might be done to improve 


te ae 


WE’D LIKE SOME ADVICE 


telephone service and make it still more 
useful. If you are asked for your opinions, 
will you please answer the questions fully 
and frankly? It will help us go ahead 
faster with our plans to modernize and 


extend farm telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LISTEN TO “*THE TELEPHONE HOURS’ EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 
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Balanced double action... 
mixing bowl... for gratify- 


ing results in 
the oven. 
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MPAN Y 






for positive action in the 
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am REMEMBER ME? 


ra @ 

vy) I'm “THE CHORE GIRL"—the 
handy, knitted, copper pot-clean- 

ing ball. I'll be back when copper's 

available. Watch for me! 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Orange, W. J., U.S. A. 
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DRESSES 
UP YOUR On tee 
CLOSETS y”. 


No. 727— Clothes, when hung in closets, get 
dusty on the shoulders—prevent this with these 
dainty Clothes Protectors—keeps shoulders dust 
free and dresses up your closet. The Protectors 
ere already made up of sturdy artcloth, and 
stamped with charming designs. You can em- 
broider the protectors in a short time, then 
they're ready to use. Send only $1.00 for four 
Protectors, all the Embroidery Thread needed 
and Instructions for the embrcidery. Money back 
if not completely satisfied, crder by number. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO. 


33S. WABASH AVE. DEPT. BHM CHICAGO 3, ikl 























HUNTING & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine 
erammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog an¢ 
boating stories and pie- 


and 
-FIisHING tures, invaluable informa- 
wn ar 


tion about guns, fishing 
se tackle, game law changes, 

best places to fish and 
hunt—countless ideas that 
will add more fun to your 
days afield, 

Special Trial Offer 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
- and we will send you Hunting 
=<; & Fishing for six months. 

oe HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
iidg., Boston Massachusetts 






















WASHERS 
TIME TESTED 
SAFEST Wringer in the World 
Plus Famous Voss Suds Washing 
for Cleaner Clothes 


Engine Models 





The reliable drinking water antiseptic. 

At all druggists and poultry supply 

dealers. 50c, $1.00. $2.50 and $4.00. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY, Waterloo, lowa 








easy way to UNCORK 
STUFFY NOSTRILS 


When nostrils are clogged, and your nose feels 
raw, membranes swollen, reach for cooling, sooth- 
ing Mentholatum. Spread it inside nostrils... 
and snuff well back. Instantly it starts to 1) 
Help thin out thick mucus; 2) Soothe irritated 
membranes; 3) Help reduce swelling; 4) Stimu- 
late local blood supply to “sick” area. Every 
breath brings quick, welcome relief. To open 
stuffy nostrils, get effective Mentholatum today, 
the Medicated Nasal-Unguent. Jars, tubes 30¢. 














TESTED AND FOUND EFFECTIVE BY A 


GROUP OF NOSE AND THROAT SPECIALISTS 
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THE 
FARM 
WOMAN 
SPEAKS 


An opinion survey conducted 
impartially thru a nationally 
known research organization 






Words on Liquor 


Ir SO happens that there’s considerable 
difference of opinion among farm wome: 
when it comes to the question of liquor 
In a recent poll we asked them: Would 


you approve or disapprove of your neighborin 
JSarm family serving in their home: soft drinks, 


beer, wine, whiskey? Here are the results: 


Don’t 

Approve Disapprove Know 

Soft Drinks 89.8% 5.9% 4.3%, 
Beer 57.4 37.0 5.6 
Wine 50.2 40.9 8.9 
Whiskey 35.0 59.1 5.9 


From these figures one can readily 
conclude that nearly 90 percent favor 
soft drinks, over 50 percent put an okay 
on beer, about 50 percent believe wine 
is all right, but nearly 60 percent say 
“no” to whiskey. Also keep in mind that 
the question concerned the use of liquor 
by the neighbor. Comments came frequent- 
ly and freely, and could all these wome: 
get together at club some afternoon t 
discuss this question, lively debates would 
surely ensue. 


“Net my neighber’s keeper.” said 
one farm woman. ‘‘What my neighbor 
does is none of my business.’’ Hundreds 
of farm women held quite similar opin- 
ions, as a few of their responses indicate 
“T’m not interested in what the neigh- 
bors do, but I disapprove of liquor my- 


self’... “Everyone has a right to his own 
opinion about drinking” . . . “It doesn’t 


bother me what other people do” . . . “! 
don’t really care what the neighbors do 
unless they overdo it and bother us! 


... “I don’t know. It doesn’t hurt us 
what our neighbors do—their own privi- 
lege” ... “‘I really don’t care—lI have 


too much work to do to be interested in 
my neighbor’s affairs” .. . “If they can 
drink it, they can have it” . . . “‘All right 
if you have a cold (whiskey), otherwis 
no. As far as the neighbors go, it’s their 
business” . . . “It’s none of my business 
what they serve.” 


°*l don’t approve of drinking” echoes 
the opinion of hundreds of other farm 
women. In this light some said: ‘‘My 
father was a drunkard and I’ve neve! 
seen any good out of it—just hungry 
mouths, no clothing, fighting” ... “A 
few soft drinks okay but I disapprove o! 
anything stronger. I’ve seen too much ol 
the ill effects of drink” .. . ‘“Too many 
habitual drunkards come from people 
who insist on serving such at home and 
some people don’t stop at moderation” 
... “They’re gonna turn out no good il 
they touch that stuff” . . . “‘Don’t ap- 
prove of any home having whiskey. It 
can ruin a young person’s life too quick- 
ly” .. . ““Makes inefficient people” . . . 
“TI belong to the W. C. T. U.—I am not 
narrow about these things, but I do not 
approve of any form of alcohol” . . . “See 
no reason for ever serving whiskey. None 
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of my family ever drank” . . . ‘‘Soft 
drinks are just not fit to drink, and I dis- 
approve of other drinks” ... “It’s 
wicked.” 


“In moderation they are all right,”’ 
said a third group of farm women. A few 
more of their opinions were these: “‘Can’t 
go far wrong on the beer, soft drinks, or 
wine. Whiskey is bad, doesn’t mix with 
other fun very well” . . . “Some things 
are good as a courtesy drink. Okay if not 
carried to excess” . . . ““No harm in it 
unless carried to excess” . . . “‘Whiskey 
with a limitation is all right” . . . ““Whis- 
key is all right for all if they don’t drink 
to excess” . . . “Drinking is all right if 
you don’t do too much. Toasts, and so 
forth, are not out of the way”... “A 
little beer doesn’t hurt anyone.” 


‘Better te drink at home.” said one 
farm woman and a score of them added: 
‘The home is the best place to be served 
drinks” . . . ‘We serve it ourselves” 

“Tt is better to drink at home rather than 
go to the taverns”... ‘A small amount 
is all right served in the home.” 


Still others said: “Liquors are not nec- 
essary. There are too many liquors and 
not enough sugar for the housewife” 
... “*We need more sugar on the table 
and less in liquor” . . . ““Whiskey is a 
medicine, not something to be served at 
parties’ .. . “I really think it is better 
to keep away from neighbors who drink 
and not try to run them. This is a free 


country”... “I keep a little whiskey for 
medical use”. . . “A shot of whiskey is a 
bracer” .. . “‘Beer-is for the men”. . . 


‘“That’s going too far to ask such a ques- 
tion.” END 





Tea Towel 
Fancy 


©9774. Love is in bloom—and what a 
cute story it makes on tea towels and 
pan-holders! One of the old favorite 
stitches in embroidery is brought to new 
use on a “gingham” boy and girl de- 
sign. Easy-to-do-cross-stitch adds most of 
the life and color to the clever antics of 
the pair. You may want more than one 
set for yourself or for friends—and you 
may have them, for the transfers are 
usable over and over again. Ten cents. 

Order design by number from Success- 
ful Farming, 3511 Meredith Building, Des 
Moines 3, Iowa. 
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NCE AGAIN, the tranquil knowledge may be yours 





bi that you have provided the finest tribute, the most 
. %, trusted protection for a loved one. No longer is it 
necessary to accept a substitute for the famous Clark 
Metal Grave Vault. With its wartime assignments 
completed, Clark’s facilities, which were dedicated 
to winning victory and peace, are again producing the 
fine Clark Grave Vaults that have brought precious 


peace of mind to millions. 





The finest tribute... the most trusted protection ry 


BUY 
VICTORY BONDS 


GRAVE 
Copyright 1945, The Clark Grave Vault Company, Columbus, O. 


VAULTS 
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USING CLOROX TO 






SANITARY..EH ? 


























More AND MORE women 
are learning the importance of 
making drainboards and other 
kitchen germ “danger zones 

sanitary. Millions of them have 
adopted the easy Clorox way to 
greater home hygiene. For Clorox 
is a pure, safe, dependabie germ- 
icide ... it disinfects, also deodor- 
izes, removes stains. Use Clorox in 
routine cleansing of tile, enamel, 
porcelain, linoleum, wood surfaces 
as an added safeguard to health. 
Simply follow directions on label. 





AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH 
AND HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


LOROX 


FREE FROM Causric 


et ‘ Disinjects 


DEODORIZES & BLEACHES 
REMOVES STAINS 


When it CLOROX-CLEAW... 
its Hygrenicaly Clean! 


$c 








KEROSENE RANGES 








BOSS Kerosene Ranges excel in 
style and modern features which 
afford convenience and economy. 
Glass in oven door for visible bak- 
ing—saves food, fuel and worry. 
Convenient shelf splasher and 
utensil compartment are provided. 
Lustrous porcelain finish. Write 
Dept. C-5 for local dealer’s name. 


HUENEFELD CO. CINCINNATI OHIO 








IT'S TIME FOR A CHECKUP 


Here’s how to do the regular cleaning, 


oiling. and adjusting to keep the fam- 


ily sewing machine working for you 





1. Arm 5. Feed dog 
2. Cover plate 6. Handwheel 
3. Bobbin winder 7. Needle bar 


4. Faceplate 8. Presser foot 


9. Presser bar 
10. Pressure control 
1l. Slide plate 
12. Stitch regulator 





13. Tension 

14. Thread guides 
15. Thread take-up 
16. Needle plate 


By Anne Dexter 


Jusr like that “come back in six 
months” request from your dentist, so 
your sewing machine needs a twice-a- 
year checkup to serve you faithfully. 
You needn’t wait for the company repair- 
man to come around; you can clean, oil, 
and adjust it yourself. Regular home care 
will prevent unnecessary expense for 
bigger repairs later on. 

A general brushing of principal parts 
is a good idea after each sewing project. 
Otherwise, lint and bits of thread get into 
the mechanism, causing the oil to be- 
come clogged. The machine should be 
oiled after each eight or 10 hours of use. 
But for the thoro job that should be done 
about every six months, here’s a quick 
guide for the cleaning, oiling, and ad- 
justing of sewing machines: 


Cleaning and Oiling 


You’ll need: 

® Cheesecloth or lint-free material. 

e Light-grade sewing machine oil; use 
the kind recommended by the man- 
ufacturer of your machine. 

© Cleaning fluid (obtained from gas- 
oline dealer), or kerosene. Caution: 
If kerosene is used for cleaning the 
machine head, allow head to dry 
about 24 hours before oiling; other- 
wise, wash the fluid from bearings by 
using a larger amount of oil. 

@ Small paintbrush, or an old tooth- 
brush. 

® One large, one small screwdriver. 

e Large pin, toothpicks, long needle 
or piece of stiff wire. 

Teo get all possible lint, dust, and bits of 
thread that have landed on working 
parts of the machine, certain parts must 
be removed. Let’s start by removing the 
thread and bobbin; put them aside where 
they are not apt to become soiled from 
the oil and grime. If your machine is 
electric, cover the motor for protection 
from the cleaning agents. 

Now remove the needle, presser foot, 
bobbin case, and the plates—needle 
plate, cover plate, and faceplate. With 
a sharp instrument, clean all the oil holes, 
squirting cleaning fluid into them. 

When you’re certain all the cleaning 
fluid has evaporated, run the machine. 





If it runs hard at first, some dirt is still 
jammed in the mechanism. Apply clean- | 
ing fluid or kerosene until the bearings | 
are washed free of dirt and sticky oil, and | 
the machine runs smoothly. Repeat this 
process on the parts underneath the head. 

Dip your small brush in cleaning liq- 
uid, scrub thoroly all parts of the ma- 
chine you can reach, and those which 
are removed. Don’t overlook the parts 
behind the faceplate, the feed dog, bob- 
bin case, parts of the bobbin-winding 
mechanism, nor those under the head of 
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For smooth bobbin winding, here is one 
oil hole on machine head you'll want to fill 








Re 
old 


Don't neglect the parts under the head; they 
can cause half of your machine's trouble 
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the machine. If your machine has a piece 
of felt in the shuttle race, soak this piece 
with fluid; brush it. Don’t remove felt. 
Be sure no thread or dirt is lodged un- 
der the lower tension spring. Your ma- 
chine may be the long-bobbin type with 
an oil well under the slide plate. If so, 
remove the wool material that holds the 
oil, and, using a pin, clean the small hole 
leading from the well to the shuttle race. 
Replace with a clean piece of wool or 
yarn if it is dirty or missing. 

Now fer the upper tension: Soak a 
piece of cloth in your cleaning fluid, and 
pull it between the disks of the tension. 
Finish with a dry, lint-free cloth. Do not 
remove or bend the spring controlling 
the upper tension. 

If the balance wheel is badly gummed, 
the entire machine probably operates 
even when the lock is loosened. In this 
case, remove the wheel and washers, then 
clean and oil. For the machine without a 
faceplate, open the needle bar housing 
only if you have expert assistance. Ob- 
serve carefully the order in which you 
take this section apart so you will remem- 
ber the way to replace correctly. Use the 
brush on these parts also. Wipe the parts 
dry before oiling; replace immediately. 


still While the machine head is drying, 
=an- clean the treadle mechanism, first re- 
ings moving all threads and dirt from its bear- 
and ings. Then use cleaning fluid or kerosene. 
this Use off freely in all oil holes, keeping in 
ead. mind the fact that the oil has been re- 
liq- moved from the bearings in the cleaning 
ma- % process. Tensions should never be oiled. 
hich Work the oil thoroly into all parts by run- 
arts ning the machine. Wipe excess oil from 
90b- the machine, because it will collect dust. 
ding Don’t neglect any wool or felt while oil- 
d of ing, because to these { Turn to page 97 









Look down from above to discover these 
tiny holes which supply the hidden parts 




















d; they 


Remove the faceplate, then scrub with an 
trouble 


old brush which is dipped in cleaning fluid 
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THE KROMEX KAKOVER* is that perfect 
“find” that keeps cakes fresh longer —and 
comes to your table in beautiful taste! 


TO PROTECT YOUR CAKE—the KROMEX 
cover fits snugly into a groove in the plate 
to “‘lock” the moisture in and the air out. 
Naturally, cakes stay deliciously fresh 
longer—with this exclusive KROMEX 
protection. 


TO SERVE YOUR CAKE—KROMEX saves 
you the trouble of transferring it to an- 
other plate. The attractive KROMEX 
plate of lustrous, smartly patterned glass 
was designed for serving! It’s footed, too, 
for easy handling. The handsome cover 


of aluminum positively gleams! A perfect 
gift. Be sure to ask for KROMEX. 


Wherever housewares and gifts are sold 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Only the KROMEX Kakover* 
has the grooved plate that 
forms a “lock” with the cover 
to keep the cake freshness in. 
It's a KROMEX feature thou- 
sands of homemakers swear by! 


Kromex 


ENDURINGLY BEAUTIFUL 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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EASE THE AGONY OF 


BACKACHE 


THE SAFE, EASY WAY! 





Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don’t wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 


Gofwons, BACK PLASTER 








GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, etc. from old 
rags or new yarn—in your community! No experience 
necessary. 31,000 doing it with easy running Union Looms 
costing only $39.50! Send for our free booklet today. 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 359 Post St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 


Get This NEW INVENTION NO FLYING 


CRACKS BLACK ELAS SHELLS 
BUTTERNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS = 
t cael 


6% MEATS IN ty" on om $1.50 
delivered—send Aas 


cash, stam —— 
order. C. O. D. 21 cents extra, Money-bac! 
1,018 Farmers Plan Home 






guarentee. Order —— 
POTTER, 148 N. Mai , Sapulpa, Okla. 








The Successful Farming Contest House 
was designed from the suggestions of 
over a thousand readers. Detailed plans 
may be had for 20 cents by writing 
Building Editor, Successful Farming, 
1611 Meredith Building, Des Moines 
3, Iowa. In ordering please mention 
Successful Home Number 1506. 











STRONG HUSKY 
YOUNGSTERS 


thanks to this 


HGH ENERGY TONIC 


Many doctors recommend good- 
tasting Scott’s Emulsion because it’s 
rich in natural A&D Vitamins and 
energy-building oil children need for 
proper growth, strong bones, sound 
teeth, sturdy bodies. Helps build up 
resistance to colds too if diet is A&D 
deficient. Buy Scott’s Emulsion at 
your druggist’s today! 


SCOTTS EMULSION 














YEAR-ROUND TONIC 








What's New in Homemaking 


Here’s how you can clean your rings 
and other jewelry at home just as the 
jeweler does. Loop a piece of string thru 





the ornament and dip it up and down in 
this liquid cleaner. Rinse under water 
and wipe dry with a soft cloth. Your 
jewelry will sparkle with new life. Works 
spe cial miracles on rings that are grease- 
and soap-filmed from the dishpan. The 
lid of each jar carries a small brush for 
those hard-to-get-at crevices. Try dip- 
ping those smudgy eyeglasses in the 
liquid, too. Ellanar comes in a generous, 
long-lasting, wide-mouthed jar. If your 
favorite retailer doesn’t have Ellanar in 
stock, send 50c to the L and R Manufac- 
turing Company, 577 Elm Street, Ar- 
lington, New Jersey. They'll mail you a 
jar, postage prepaid. 


Serap-Trap is a new and sanitary way 
to handle kitchen scraps. It comes in two 
models—a hang-on drawer model, that 





you can move around for your conven- 
ience, and a screw-on door unit that can 
be attached to the inside of a cupboard 
door. The bags are heavily waxed, and 
watertight. The Scrap-Trap opens at the 
flick of a finger. Automatic springs keep 
bag sealed tight when not in use, elimi- 
nating odors. Thus, one bag will last for 
several days. You can use Scrap-Trap in 
the sickroom, too. Makes a sanitary 
catchall for disposable tissues or fruit 
peelings. Available in three colors— 
ivory, red, and blue. The price, postage 
prepaid, is $2.19 and includes 30 bags. 
You can order more bags when needed— 
30 bags for 49c. Arbee Food Products 


Company, Greater Kansas City Food 
Terminal, Kansas City 17, Kansas. 


it’s a simple process to remove grease 
and oil spots from clothing, furniture, car 
upholstery with this new brush-top Spot 
Remover. Place the brush-top over the 
spot and the proper amount of fluid wil 
flow thru the top. Then brush lightly 

don’t rub—until the spot is completel; 
gone. No cloth is needed and there’s no 
danger of spillage. For wax, tar, and 
chewing gum, first soften by brushing 
lightly with the brush-top. The fluid flow- 
ing thru the top does the work. When soft 
lift off with a sharp knife, then brush 
over area until all trace of spot is gone 
To have the spot remover always ready 
for instant use keep a bottle in the kitch- 
en, one in the bathroom cabinet, and on 
in the glove compartment of your car. 





The cleaner comes in two sizes, 10c and 
25c. SafeWay Chemical Company, West 
58th Walworth, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Cleaning Venetian blinds no longer 
need be a chore if you use this quick 
and easy cleaner made especially for 
them. Just dissolve two heaping tea- 
spoons of this Venetian Blind Cleaner in 
a gallon of warm water, wipe on each 
slat with a cloth, and rub off—it leaves 
surface antiseptically clean without harm- 
ing or discoloring the finest finish. The 
product is noninflammable and harmless 
to your hands. Two cents worth of the 
powder makes one gallon cleaning solv- 
tion. Enough to clean all the blinds in an 
average home. The three-pound can is 





$2 postpaid and it makes 40 gallons 
Powers Products, 8101 South Ingleside 
Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. END 
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yrchase O° 


Women want washers more than any other 
household appliance. 


Six million women are waiting eagerly to buy. 
Now after nearly four years, new washers are 
again being produced—although the 

supply at first may be limited. 
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lt would be unfortunate, 
after waiting all this time, 
if you were not to get ex- 

we) actly the washer you want. 
For this is truly the purchase of a life- 
time. This should be the last washer you 
will ever have to buy, 





Do not be dazzled by “looks” 
alone. Look deeper—and think ee, 
deeper. Many of the new oN 
washers will be beautifully 
styled in today’s modern trend. Some 
will not look like washers at all. But 
remember, styles change—and this is the 
purchase of a lifetime. Not a mere orna- 
ment, but a working partner. 





The new Maytag is h 
looks like what it is!—the most nearly 
perfect laundering instrument we have 
ever built. Its beauty grows out of ‘the 
job it has to do—like the beauty of a 
skyscraper or a suspension bridge. 


It looks capable, because it is capable — 
of handling the biggest washing, with 
ease and speed. It looks rugged, because 
it is ruggea—built to accomplish that 
washing job, week after week through 
the years, for a lifetime of faithful serv- 
ice. The true beauty of the Maytag is in 
its beauty of results. 











The swift, sure, 
Gyrafoam action: 
exclusive with 
Maytag, gets the 
dirt and grime 
out of excessively a 

soiled fabrics — = -) 

yet handles your fine lingerie, laces, and 
nylons with the gentleness of delicate 
fingers. 


The big, square Maytag cast aluminum 
tub takes biggest washings—keeps water 
hotter, longer! The Maytag sediment 
zone traps the dirt from water, so that 
dirt is not washed back into the clothes. 


The famous Maytag Damp Drier with 
its firm-and-flexible rolls, is gentle and 
efficient, swings to any position, and is 
finger-tip controlled for utmost safety! 









A 






Maytag actually does build washers 
for the service of a lifetime. Hundreds of 
thousands of Maytags, serving valiantly 
today, have been in constant use for al- 
most a lifetime already. Maytag has built 
more washers than any other manufac- 
turer. That is why we believe your pur- 
chase of a Maytag is the safest invest- 
ment your washer money will buy. 


The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa 





IS WORTH WAITING FOR 






















































productivity, greater profits. 


| Hens Need Oyster Shell 


A hen will get a little calcium car- 
bonate, the material that makes 
eggshell and bones, from her food 
and water, but not enough to 
make her lay profitably! 


For extra eggs, with strong shells, 
extra calcium carbonate is neces- 
sary. 

Pilot Brand Oyster Shell contains 
over 99% calcium carbonate, with 
a trace of iodine. 


This product contains no impuri- 
ties. It is triple-screened. Pilot 
Brand is inexpensive. Every pound 
can be fed to your flock just as 
it comes out of the bag. Hens take 
it only when they need it, hence 
no waste. But they do need it — 
remember that — and the extra 
profits Oyster Shell can bring you! 


Here’s the arithmetic: 


A bag of Pilot Brand is a year’s 
supply for 40 hens. Its cost is a few 
pennies per year per hen — 20% to 
40% cheaper than lower priced sub- 
stitutes. Even one extra egg will pay 
for it — but 30 or more extra eggs are 
produced, according to authoritative 
tests made over the past quarter cen- 
tury. Oyster Shell helps to build bones 
and good health, besides stronger 
eggshell and more eggs. It is better 
than good business to get this greater 





FOR POULTRY 


. Dealers Everywhere 





























HOME APPLIANCES [6 


bj ENT A CAMP CHAIR 
My, cneae - 915 A DAY 






















Smart lad. He knows 
women everywhere 
are waiting for the 
New Coolerator! 
Tru! ¥.a wonderful re- 
frigerator with all 17 
things women want 
most—including the 
Magic Flavor-Saver 
that keeps foods fresh 
and tasty. Almost 
1,000,000 women say 
it’s tops in refrigera- 
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The Coolerator Company, Duluth 1, Minn, 


Role) @ihy/.) 3 
See the Difference! 





The Genuine 


Warm Morning 
COAL HEATER 


Want a warm, cozy home next 
winter? Want to save fuel ... save 
work? Then be sure to see the WARM 
MORNING Coal Heater with its 
exclusive patented, interior construc- 
tion features. The only heater ot its 
kind in the world. More than a 
million now in use. 
The WARM MORNING holds 
100 Ibs. of coal. Semi-automatic, 
Ts feed. Burns any kind of 
coke or briquets. Heats all day 
aa night without refueling... several 
days on clo ft... your home 
is WARM every MORNING. 


SEE YOUR DEALER—and have him show y. 
the remarkable ee of this distinctly its 
ferent coal heater...that outsells all others. 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
114 West 1ith St. Kansas City 6, Mo. (x-s) 














How to 
Carve 


By Kathryn B. Niles 














































I. Place platter so that the legs of the 
turkey are to your right, if you're right- 
handed. It's easier to carve the side away 
from you. Grasp end of leg firmly. Cut skin 
between leg and body. Sever hip joint 


3. Place drumstick on serving plate, 
which should be at hand before carving starts. 
Hold drumstick at right angles to serving 
plate; slice downward. Straddle thigh bone 
with fork and slice meat parallel to bone 








5. Slice the breast by straddling the 
keel bone with fork. Hold knife parallel to 
breast and cut with sawing motion. Start 
the first slice just above place where wing 
was removed. Place slices on platter's edge 
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Di ) YOU get stage fright at the thought 
of carving the Thanksgiving turkey? We 
think these photographs and simple in- 
structions will give you steady hands Ni 

when the time comes to care for the Ig tT Wor is 
holiday bird. 

All you need for an effective job of ‘ a * « 
carving are: a two-tined meat fork, a a Light Wo k Ww th 
sharp knife with long, narrow, pliable é . r y 
blade, a roomy platter with no excess - 


garnishing, a side plate for the carved 7 a M oleman 
eat, and a spoon for the dressing. y 








2. Press the leg away from the bird's x ‘ 

body with the flat side of the knife. Cut the ; ix ; ; i a 
remaining skin at the back. Then, holding _ ie 
thigh with your knife, press the drumstick 


down with your hand until the joint snaps +) a Coleman Lanterns 
= Now Available 





GENUINE pre-war quality new Coleman Flood- 
light Lanterns are now being made available in 
limited quantities. See your Coleman dealer at 
once and be among the first to get one of these 
quality-built, high candlepower lanterns that 
make all outdoor night jobs easier, faster, safer. 

Farmers everywhere know that there’s noth- 
ing like a Coleman Lantern for plenty of handy 
light about the farm. Lights instantly. Defies 
wind, rain, snow, sleet, and keeps burning. Safe, 
can’t spill fuel even if tipped over. Floodlights 
a 100-foot area with brilliant, dependable light. 
1. Remove the wing by placing knife 


her Coleman Appliances — Lamps, Irons, 
at right angles to the breast one and one- Ot PI i 


half inches above the wing. Then cut down- Stoves — with all of Coleman’s high standard of 
ward thru skin and wing joint; and just like quality construction, will be available as fast as 
that, the wing is severed intact from the turkey materials are available to make them. Keep in 
touch with your Coleman dealer. 


yr Te. 
Be 


Genuine Coleman Parts Available for 
Coleman Lamps, Lanterns, Irons, Stoves 
Your Coleman dealer can supply you with practically 
any part you need to make your Coleman Appliance 
“work like new’’. If he doesn’t have the parts you need, 
he will order them for you. He will also provide you 
with expert Coleman Appliance repair service. 
FREE BOOK—Mail postcard for helpful book- 


let which tells how to care for Coleman Appli- 
ances and make simple adjustments when needed. 


THE COLEMAN CO., Inc., Dept. 161-S, Wichita 1, Kans. 
Philadelphia 8 Los Angeles 54 Honolulu, 1.H. Toronto, Canada 


6. Cut skim away from bird's cavity, and 
spoon dressing onto a dinner plate. Ar- 
tange light and dark meat over it. Return 


partially-carved bird to the oven to keep 
warm—in the roasting pan, not on the platter 





LANTERNS ® LAMPS © IRONS © CAMP STOVES ® “POCKET STOVES 
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SINCE 1898 
MORE SHOE VALUE 
FOR THE MONEY 


STYLES FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, oivision oF 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 3, MO 
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QUINTUPLET 


always rely on this great rub for 


CHEST COLDS 


To Relieve Coughs—Aching Muscles 
At the first sign of a cold—the Quin- 
tuplets’ chests, throats and backs are 
immediately rubbed with Musterole. 

Musterole instantly starts to relieve 
coughs, sore throat and aching muscles 
of colds. It actually helps break up 
painful local congestion. Makes breath- 
ing easier. Great for grown-ups, too! 








New 1946 Book 
on Egg Profits |! 


Ways to help boost egg 
production and make 
more money from lay- 
ers. Read how you may 
save up to 20% on feed cost with the famous 
Ful-O-Pep Plan—the plan followed by many 
of the nation’s outstanding poultrymen. 
Chapters on Housing Pullets, Feeding Lay- 
ers, Disease Control, Handling Breeders, etc. 
32 pages, well illustrated. A gold mine of in- 
teresting and profitable information. For your 
free copy write while supply lasts to 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., DEPT.K-32, CHICAGO 4, ILL, 
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BASIC FOR FALL 


You can go anywhere with one simple, 
well-eut dress or suit and a few accessories 





Aways ready for a change of face. A suit with simple 
lines goes smartly to town or club with a pert ascot 
(there are gay patterns in scarves and materials for this), 
a trim blouse, a neat necklace. Dress it up for a party 
date. Put a jabot or dainty ruffle at the neck, or quick- 
change buttons from plain to fancy and add a jewelry 
touch to the shoulder. There’s magic, too, in variety of 
color and type of hat, gloves, purse. 





Tere is no limit to the things you can do with a 
pretty belt or two, one or more scarves, matching gloves, 
several pieces of jewelry, a suitable handbag, two hats, 
and a plain dress. If black isn’t your best color, choose a 
more becoming one—gray, beige, brown, dark green, 
navy, a soft pastel. To be practical, your basic dress must 
be becoming to you, simple enough in line to lend itself 
to accessories, and versatile, to go well with your coats, 
hats, shoes. (Clothes modeled courtesy of Younker Bros., Des Moines, lowa.) 
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90k Close --there's 
magic here ! 


- 











If this is you—tied to the sink — 
lady, S.O.S. duts motions and 
minutes from sink work. Soap in 
the pad cuts grease. Handy shape 
gets into corners. Try S.0.S.— 
grease goes, shine comes! 








—an easier way to clean your pots and pans 











Don't throw that blackened pan 
away! Burned-on food and stubborn 
scorches melt away at the magic 
touch of 8.0.8. No other cleanser 
quite like it. Just dip, rub, rinse— 
burned-on food goes, shine comes! 











You can use your best tea towel to dry a pan 
shined with S.0.S. It’s that clean—that bright. 
Try S.0.S. once—use it always. It cleans, it 
scours, it polishes in one simple operation. 
Quickly, easily—dullness goes, shine comes! 










Look for the YELLOW 
and RED package at 
your favorite store 








Women everywhere name 8.0.5. “first choice” 
—the one cleanser they need to cut grease, 
to remove stains, scorches, or crusted food, 
and to make dull aluminum shine like new. 
We’re sure you'll like magic S8.0.5S., too! 


O the magic cleanser 
‘ - 3} of pots and Pans 


The S.0.S. Company, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. « S.0.S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Led., Toronto, Ont, 
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Address ELKO Photo Finishing Co., Dept. 1111, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
7 GREAT PLANTS 
Konsas City, Mo. St. Lovis, Mo. Dallas, Texas ‘Tulsa, Okla. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Des Moines, ia. 


Ever Try Making 
Cough Syrup In 
Your Kitchen? 


Quick Relief. No Cooking. Easy! 


If you've never tried mixing your own cough medi- 
cine, you've missed a lot. It's no trouble—needs no 
cooking—and gives you about four times as much 
cough syrup for your money. You'll say it beats any- 
thing you ever tried for coughs due to colds. And 
here's how it’s done 

Make a plain syrup ty stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until it is 
dissolved. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of Sugar syrup. 

Get 2% ounces of Pinex from your druggist. Put 
this into a pint bottle and fill up with your syrup. 
rhis makes a pint—a family supply. Tastes fine and 
never spoils. Children love it. 

And as for results, you've never seen anything 
better. It goes right to work on the cough, loosening 
the phlegm, soothing the irritation, and helping clear 
the air passages. You will like it for its results, not 
merely for the money it saves 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, a most reliable soothing agent 
for throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded 
if it doesn't please you in every way 


THE PINEX COo., FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 





“Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill at ease because 
of loose, wabbly false teeth. FASTEETH, an im- 
proved alkaline (non-acid) powder, sprinkled on 
your plates holds them firmer so they feel mure 
comfortable. Soothing and cooling to gums made 
sore by excessive acid mouth. Avoid embarrass- 
ment caused by loose plates. Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug store 



















Because it is so quickly 
and easily scrubbed clean — 
a lot of people like the Surge! 

Adv. 
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Sioux City, la. 








Furniture Foresight 
[ From page 75 | 


may be beautifully matched and quite 
decorative, and for certain parts are 
superior to solid wood. The public picked 
up its wrong impression of veneer from 
inexpensive products which often lack the 
proportion and skill in the use of this 
type of decoration. The result is a gaudy 
design of which you'll soon tire. When 
buying a veneered piece, consider the 
quality, so that it’s not apt to warp. 


As FOR the finish, here’s the time when 
the buyer should actually coddle the fur- 
niture. Run your hand over the finish, 
around all the corners and on all sides. 
The best finish is satin-smooth to the 
touch, has no sandpaper-like corners. A 
rough surface indicates that only a filler 
and a color coat of stain, with one rub- 
down, have been applied. The ideal 
finish has a mellow, deep tone giving the 
appearance of age. A new varnish or 
lacquer has a shiny finish and is found on 
the less expensive furniture because it 
requires less workmanship. A good finish 
enhances the color and grain of the wood, 
or it may darken or bleach the color, if 
either effect is desired. In use, it protects 
against dirt, dampness, and wear. 

Beware of printed grains. Some manu- 
facturers attempt to give the effect of a 
high quality wood such as mahogany or 
walnut by printing the figured grain on 
cheap woods. You can distinguish it by 
close examination in a good light and by 
its flat, dead appearance when viewed 
from all angles. 

Maybe you’re buying an unfinished 
piece. This offers endless opportunities 
for getting your own personality into 
your home decorating scheme. For dura- 
bility buy pieces of well-seasoned wood, 
with the always desirable sturdy con- 
struction, smooth surfaces, simple lines, 
and good proportions. If painting is in 
your scheme of things, birch and maple 
are the best bets in wood. Their fine, even 
grain is more desirable than second- 
choices basswood, gumwood, yellow pop- 
lar, and white pine. Before you bleach, 
paint, stain, wax or varnish an unfinished 
piece, compare your expense in time and 
money with the cost of a factory-finished 
article. 

Common sense equals comfort in fur- 
niture buying. Consider the family inter- 
est and activities. If the entire family often 
gathers in the living room to listen to a 
radio program, you'll want adequate, 
comfortable seating for everyone. Con- 
sider the long-legged man in the house— 
no toothpick-legged chairs for him! The 
chair for a man should be deep enough 
to reach to the back of his knees when 
seated. For the woman of the house, the 
chait may be more shallow, correspond- 
ing to her size. 


You can’t judge furniture by face value 
alone. If you’re buying case furniture— 
the kind that’s mostly wood, such as 
chests and tables—take the drawers out 
and examine them right on the spot. The 
salesman won’t think you’re finicky or 
picayunish if you look on the back, un- 
derneath, and inside of the furniture. 
He’ll think you’re a wise buyer. So look 
at all angles. The drawer should slide in 
and out evenly and smoothly, even when 
you’re using just one hand. The bottom 
of the drawer should be grooved on the 
sides and down the center, and dove- 


tailed both front and back. Quality 
merchandise has a cabinet-made ce: 
guide strip which is most serviceable. '] 
inside of the drawer in better furnit 
has been shellacked or varnished, giving 
protection against dirt, dampness, 
sects, and splintering. Less expensive 
furniture will have only a wax finish, and 
often even this is omitted. 

In spite of present restrictions, good 
furniture still has dust liners at the top 
and bottom of the chest and _ betw« 
drawers, All chests should have plyw: 
panel backs, grooved and fastened 
curely with screws. Joinings should 
made with wooden pins; two pins ar 
better than one, giving more resista: 
to strain. Another type of joining is a rec- 
tangular projection which is glued and 
inserted in the other piece. 

If you’re in the market for a dining- 
room table, try the leaves for fit right in 
the store. When completely assembled 
the top should be smooth, with the grain 
of the wood and the finish giving a one- 
piece table-top effect. Sometimes poore: 
quality wood is used in the extension 
leaves, and this offers the possibility of 
warping. However, most warping is du 
to storing in damp places. When you've 
bought the table, don’t walk out of the 
store without buying the best asbestos 
table pad. For double duty, it should be 
reversible. 


Ir THERE’S a mirror on the pi 
you’re buying, settle for nothing less than 
plate glass, which the label will prove 
Also, if purchased froma reputable dealer, 
there'll be a one-year guarantee on thx 
moistureproof silver back. 

Lighter pieces of furniture—chairs and 
end tables—may have metal glides for 
easier sliding. Casters should pivot and 
roll easily. Be sure the sockets are not so 
thin that they will split readily. 

In upholstered furniture, again con- 
struction is important to keep in mind. 
The exposed parts may be of any quality 
wood, securely joined to the frame. Even 
tho unseen, a thoroly seasoned and a 
strong wood should be used in the un- 
exposed parts. 

Here also, the joinings should be with 
wooden pins, made more secure with 
moisture-resistant glue. Continue your 
all-sides investigation by looking at the 
bottom of the chair. The springs are 
sewed on a groundwork of webbing, 
which for strength should be three and a 
half inches wide, strong, interlaced, and 
tightly woven. The strips are stretched 
and tacked securely to the bottom of the 
seat frame. If a fabric is used, which is 
the case in medium and lower priced 
furniture, the material may be tacked on 
or fastened to a spiral spring frame with a 
sagless or, better yet, super sagless con- 
struction. Tempered steel, which has 
resiliency and does not stretch, is used 
occasionally in medium grade furniture. 

In the best grade furniture, anywhere 
from nine to 16 double-coil, high-tem- 
pered, japanned (treatment which pre- 
vents rusting) springs are used in a single 
chair seat. In the finest construction the 
spring is tied eight times with strong hemp 
twine. Altho better than a poor quality 
twine, wire tying is not as resilient as a 
good twine tying. Double stuffing is an 
evidence of high quality. The label! 
should tell whether material is new or if 
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it’s sterilized used material. Also in black 
and white should be the kinds of filling 
and the percentage of each used. Padded 
edges will prevent wearing thru on sharp 
corners, and give more smooth curves. 


F \RM homes aren’t subject to the worst 
sremlins as far as keeping upholstery 
colors fresh. The smoke and soot of the 
city doesn’t find its way to the country. 
However, even tho there are many more 
possibilities for beautiful color schemes, 
consider the fact that a man in work 
clothes may want to rest on the uphol- 
stered davenport while waiting for a 
meal. As far as the actual fabric is con- 
cerned, frieze weaves, a novelty weave 
in herringbone or a two-tone floral pat- 
tern, fat or regular mohair, are the most 
durable. They'll stand the wear and tear 
because they’re pile fabrics with uncut 
loops. Material with cut loops—such as 
velvet—is more apt to mat. Flat-surfaced 
fabrics like the brocades, tapestry and 
satin, will show the wear sooner and 
eventually will roughen or break. The 
label should give colorfastness and shrink- 
age information. 

Let’s consider the general good and 
bad points about the three grades of fur- 
niture. The lowest grade, or “borax” 
furniture has quite a bit of carving; is 
clumsy and heavy-looking. (Some people 
still believe that size and not proportion 
guarantees comfort in a chair.) The fabric 
is poor quality, probably of gaudy de- 
sign. The joints are nailed or bolted; the 
wood, cheap; the workmanship, poor in 
the unseen parts of the piece of furniture, 
and the finish of low grade. 

In the middle range you'll find good 
copies of well-designed originals. The 
hardwoods are of poor quality, but the 
workmanship, fabrics, color, and con- 
struction, good. The hidden parts of the 
structure will be medium quality wood 
and workmanship. 

rhe top quality furniture is, of course, 
best in proportion and design. It will be 
made of choice woods and other mate- 
rials, both inside and out. Construction 
will be strong and skillful. 


Asout buying now—you can find 
good quality merchandise on the market 
if you go to a reputable store. Don’t be 
afraid to ask questions. Buy deliberately; 
don’t be rushed into buying something 
you'll be disappointed with six months or 
a year from now. There’s no need to ac- 
cept “victory” merchandise in furniture. 

You can buy furniture with so-called 
temporary covering. Here the emphasis 
is on finer construction. It’s better econ- 
omy to buy temporary covering and get 
quality and comfort in construction 
rather than a covering that will stand up 
longer than the frame. If you do buy this 
type, you’ll no doubt plan to use a slip- 
cover with the permanent upholstering 
coming later. Before you buy, compare 
the cost of having the chair upholstered 
later with the cost of the chair and slip- 
cover you'll need right now. END 





Do you have corner space that’s going 
to waste? Here are some Successful Farm- 

leaflets that will help solve your prob- 
lem: ‘‘Dining Alcove”; Drop-Table Clos- 
et’; “Linen Closet’’; “Desks to Build.” 
Complete directions included for these 
built-in suggestions. Ten cents each. 
Order from Successful Farming, 2411 Mer- 
edith Building, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 
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MUSCLES that 


2 Run Our Railroads 


relyon SLOAN’S 


In America, East meets West, North meets South, 
through a great network of railroads. Sloan's 
salutes the workers who keep our transporta- 
tion humming, day and night. Their muscles 

+ strain that we may travel... that we may 
receive the products of 48 states. To the 
dignity of their labor, we pay respect. 
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The Important 
{o} Be) 


150-Ft. Rolj; 
36” Wide 





Home owners report substantial fuel savings with 
storm doors and windows of R-V-LITE. A fine 
insulator ... . keeps heat in, cold out. Ideal for 
windows in poultry houses, farm buildings, work- 
shops, playrooms, hot bed frames, sunporches, 
etc. Admits 70 times more of sun’s vital 
*Vitamin-D” rays than window glass . . . ample 
for all health requirements of people, poultry, 
animals and plants. Weatherproof, shatterproof, 
durable, economical. 
Ask your dealer for illustrated folder 

A sure post-war bet . . R-V-TEX . . Watch for it! 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


Exclusive Manufacturers of R-V-LITE 
3480 N. Kimball Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 














SHOPWORK ON THE FARM 
Just Published! 


Deals simply yet fully with the tools 
and basic tool processes used in the 
farm shop, covering equipping of a 
shop, sketching, tool sharpening, 
woodwork, metalwork, welding, con- 
crete, rope and harness work, machin- 
ery repair, and electrical maintenance. 
486 pages, 6x9, 575 illustrations, $3.00. 
By Mack M. Jones, University of 
Missouri. 


ORDER FROM 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Dept. 1911 Des Moines 3, lowa 

















CHAP STICK is trouble shooter number 
one when wind and sun, heat and cold 
make lips sore. All men of the outdoors 
find CHAP STICK the quick comforter for 
cracked, chapped, weather-beaten lips. 
Specially medicated, specially soothing. 





Helps in 
Home Furnishings 


By Leuise Dale 


0. As we. have no fireplace in our living 
room I'd like to create a center of interest 
in the room some other way. How can this 
be done? 


A. Almost any grouping of furniture can 
be made into a center of interest. Let a 
table serve as the starting point. Then 
decorate around it. Hang a large picture 





or mirror over the table. Place two 
matching chairs, (or chairs companion- 
able in size and design) on either side of 
the table. Decorate the table top as you 
might a fireplace mantel, using a pair of 
candlesticks or hurricane lamps on either 
side of a floral arrangement, antique 
clock, or whatever else you choose. Or 
here’s an opportunity to give your gold- 
fish the limelight. Flank their aquarium 
with plants. If you choose to build your 
center of interest around a _ bookcase, 
give variety and imagination to the 
grouping by interspersing the books with 
figurines, small plants, or your hobby 
collection. And be sure to include at least 
one good reading lamp in the arrange- 
ment. 


0. I would like to hang my large, tn- 
framed mirror—which is nearly square— 
over the davenport. However, the daven- 
port is quite wide and the mirror seems too 
small in comparison. Have you any ideas? 


A. By using the mirror as a centerpiece 
you can make a very attractive grouping 
for this space. One clever method is to 





choose a group of prints—landscape, 
bird, or flower, and then flank the two 
sides of the mirror with two, four, or even 
six of them. Hang the prints one above 
the other, close together but so spaced 


that from top to bottom they equal the 
width of the mirror. Have them just a: 
inch or so away from the mirror so that 
they definitely appear as a unit. The 
frames should be matched in size and 
design, and very simple ones are the best 
choice. Avoid any decoration above or 
below the mirror because you want t 
achieve width rather than height. Still 
another idea is to space brackets with 
pots trailing ivy in place of the prints, 
Keep them small and close to the wall. 


(). The two small windows at either side of 
our fireplace seem overdone and crowded 
with material when I use draperies or cur. 
tains there. Also, because we haven’t many 
other windows in the room, we need all the 
light we can get. How would you suggest 
I treat the fireplace windows attractively 
and still allow plenty of light? 


A. The solution to your problem is ver 
simple. You don’t need to use any cur- 
tains or draperies at all. With little cos 
and effort you could install one or two 
glass shelves across each of the windows 
Then on the shelves display any fine old 
glass vare you might have—colored glass 





would be lovely because it will catch and 
reflect the sunlight. Ivy or other plants 
will do much to fill in the window space 
and you can use most any kind of con- 
tainers for them. All sorts of attractiv 
pots and vases can be purchased in the 
5- and 10-cent store. Or you could use 
for plants any odd pieces of old china 
you might have, such as attractive cream- 
and-sugar sets, small teapots, and even 
that old gravy boat. It’s a good opportu- 
nity to show off any antiques you might 
own. The two windows need not be 
dressed alike but the objects on the 
shelves should be similar in size and 
form. I would suggest you limit your dis- 
play pieces so as not to overcrowd the 
shelves. From that poiat on, you can let 
your imagination run rampant. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Ad- 
dress your request for assistance to Louise 
Dale, Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, la. 
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It's Time for a Checkup 
[ From page 87 ] 


tiny pieces goes the job of carrying oil 
along the race as the shuttle operates. 
Regular oiling will keep the oil from dry- 
ing and gumming. Oil an electric motor 
only according to manufacturer’s in- 
structions. 

When the oiling job is completed, re- 
place parts and screws. Then run the ma- 
chine, using a scrap of fabric to absorb 
excess oil from the needle and feed parts. 


Adjusting 


After cleaning and oiling, the con- 

trolling screw or lever which determines 
stitch length may have been set for a very 
short stitch. If so, the feed dog may not 
run the cloth thru the machine. Correct 
this by increasing the length of the stitch 
so that the feed dog moves forward and 
backward as well as up and down. 
To sew with a perfeet interlocking 
stitch, the two tensions on the sewing 
machine must be balanced. The upper 
tension, usually located on the machine 
head, is adjusted by a thumb nut. The 
shuttle or bobbin case houses the lower 
tension, which may be adjusted by a 
screw. If the lower tension spring is fas- 
tened with two screws, adjust with the 
screw nearest the center of the spring. 
Test the pull on both tensions, using the 
same-sized thread on both bobbin and 
spool. Then try it with some sample 
stitching on a double layer of cloth. If the 
threads are locked between the layers of 
cloth, with no puckers or loops, the 
stitch is perfect. Loops of bobbin thread 
on the top side and a straight-line top 
thread indicate the upper tension is 
tighter than the lower. The opposite re- 
sult indicates the upper tension is looser 
than the lower. Adjust the upper tension 
until you have a stitch interlocked just 
midway between the pieces of cloth. 

The spool thread may catch, or it may 
feed too freely. In either case, take apart 
the upper tension. The thread may have 
worn a groove in the metal; if so, rub it 
with a fine emery stone. If the tension 
spring is weak, it should be replaced. 
Staggered stitches may result from 
improper adjustment of the thread 
take-up spring located near the upper 
tension. If perforrning satisfactorily, the 
spring should release the tension on the 
thread just as the needle eye is to enter 
the cloth. If the spring relaxes too soon or 
jumps back after the needle enters the 
cloth, adjust it. 

Proper setting of the feed deg results 
in regular pushing thru of the material. 
However, if the material puckers along 
the stitching line, the feed dog probably 
is set too high. The screw holding the 
feed dog in place is most commonly 
located on the left or right side of the feed 
works. Adjust by loosening the screw. 
Move the dog so notches never are higher 
than top surface of throat plate. 

The desired amount of pressure on 
the presser foot depends a great deal 
upon the fabric which you are sewing. 
\djust screw at the top of the pressure bar 
so there’s enough pressure to keep cloth 
moving and to obtain a straight seam. 

If your bobbin thread breaks or the 
machine skips stitches, the shuttle may 
be too sharp or too dull. Smooth any 
sharp edges with an emery stone or 
whetstone. Or if it’s a blunt shuttle 
causing the difficulty, sharpen from the 
rounded side, using the emery stone. END 
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Special 
Penetrating - Stimulating 
Action Works While 
Child Sleeps...To Bring 
Comforting Relief 




















And mother, remember this...Only time-tested Vicks VapoRub 
gives this special penetrating-stimulating action that starts 
to work at once—and keeps on working for hours—to help 
relieve coughing, upper bronchial conges- 

tion, muscular soreness or vaneness. WICKS 


Mother, you'll like the results, too. Try it. 









CAN USE FOR THIS 
-- JUST RUB IT ON 













STIMULATES 

CHEST AND BACK 
SURFACES LIKE A GOOD, 
WARMING POULTICE 
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Are You Looking 
for a GOOD JOB? 


If you are looking for a permanent job with a real 
future, we shall be glad to consider you for the 


vacancies we have opep. 


As an expanding sales organization, we can use 
five men in each of the Cornbelt States to sell and 
collect among farmers. Leads furnished—$250 per 
month earnings and more. We train you and guaran- 


tee your expenses while in training. 





If you like outdoor work and would be interested 


in above average earnings, write today to R. G. 


Willits, Sales Manager, Successful Farming, Des 


Moines 3, lowa. 
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Your wedding is an event you want to cherish 
always as perfect and ar To make it so, 
Successful Farming’s booklet, How to Plan 
Your Wedding, K22, gives authoritative advice 
from the engagement thru the wedding. In- 
cludes tips if the groom is in the service. Only 
12c. Write for a copy. Successful Farming, Dept. 
1811, Des Moines 3, lowa. 


| 
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INDIAN come 


WORLD'S BEST FIRE FIGHTER 





Will protect your home and farm buildings from 
fire; ideal for forest, grass and grain field fires. Great 
for spraying whitewash, disinfectants, and any gar- 
den spraying. 5-gallon tank carries easily on back. 
Only clear water used. Shoots 30 to 50 ft. pressure 
stream or nozzle adjusts for spray. Built strong, will 
last for years. Inexpensive. . . Send for free catalog. 


D.B. SMITH& CO. 3 Sixnel 


EDAGES 


GLUE 





UTICA 2, N.Y. 
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Football, or a one-horse 
open sleigh, Indera takes 
romance right out in the 
open. When it’s snow 
time, you'll appreciate 
the luxurious warmth 

of a knitted slip or hip / 
skirt by Indera. Ex- { 
amine the many de- ; 
lightful features 
Indera offers ... at 
your favorite store. 


Write for Style Folder No. 39-B 








easy togrow.3-ft. "plante. Bbesteolors 

all & 15c- Pkts.seeds postpaid for 10c! 

URPEE Catalog Free. 
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COLD PREPARATIONS 


LIQUID, TABLETS, SALVE, NOSE DROPS 
USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


Acid Indigestion 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 
When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating 
gas, sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually pre- 
scribe the fastest acting medicines known forsym tomatic 
relief— medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxa- 
tive. Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your 
money back on return of bottle to us. 25c at all druggists. 
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Floral Accents 
[ From page 65 | 


We all have some creative ability and 
we know a good thing when we see it. 
So why not get the feeling of deep satis- 
faction that comes with creating some- 
thing beautiful on your own? 

The thing to remember is: good ar- 
rangements are simple and restrained. 
Their beauty is achieved thru well- 
chosen materials, contrasts in textures 
and colors, and variety in sizes. The ma- 
terials to be used, and the place where the 
creation is to serve as a decoration, will 
suggest to you what the principal line 
should be—curved, spiraled, straight, 
angular—whether there should be height, 
breadth, or flatness. 

Then you proceed by inserting first the 
materia! that has the line movement you 
want. Build around it by grouping light 
and dark, large and small, tall and short, 
dull and shiny materials until the whole 
is balanced, pleasing to the eye. 

Fresh fruit and vegetable arrange- 
ments won’t last long; if such a composi- 
tion is to remain more than a day or two 
you should renew the wilted pieces. You 
can keep cabbage fresh looking if you 
soak it overnight in a pan of water and 
then set in a very shallow water dish, 
small enough to be hidden by other ma- 
terials. Wrinkled and brittle bittersweet 
can be plumped and freshened by laying 
it in a pan of water for an hour or so. 

In a good arrangement, the holder is 
always hidden, so choose one no larger 
than necessary to support the materials. 
Except for the suction type, which holds 
tight to the container, most holders need 
to be made fast to the bottoms of bowls 
with modeling clay. This you can get at 


art supply or flower shops. Be sure, tho, 
both the bowl and clay are perfectly « 
or the clay won’t stick. Modeling cla 
inexpensive, can be used over and over 
again because it remains pliable so long 

Sometimes thin stems may be forced 
thru an inch-long piece of a thick, porous 
stem, which is then easily and securely 
pushed down on the holder. Lighter 
weight materials, such as grasses or grain 
heads, may be arranged in the hand and 
wrapped with fine wire an inch or two 
from the bottom. These are then placed 
behind other materials in the holder. 

From spring until the first snow I am 
on the lookout for things I might use in 
winter bouquets, And sometimes I grow 
things especially for my winter floral ar- 
rangements, such as gourds, strawberry 
popcorn, calico corn, martynia, okra, 
eggplants, the rather new Savoy cabbage 
which has such interesting crinkled 
leaves, small and interesting varieties of 
squash, plume grass, false indigo, giant 
hyssop. 

Many of the materials to be used in 
winter compositions can be left where 
they grow until they have matured. 
Milkweed pods, for instance, are much 
prettier if they dry and open on the plant. 
Cattails will last longer if picked while 
*‘green”’ and allowed to dry in the shade 
away from the wind. Wheat, rye, and 
barley will shatter if left standing until 
dry, so are best gathered early and dried 
on an airy porch. All these dried mate- 
rials have a beauty of their own in color, 
line, and texture. However, a little wax 
rubbed on gourds and some of the stur- 
dier leaves help bring out the colors. END 
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Converted 


Ir YOU provide a gay container, it 
won’t be hard to get Johnny and 
Mary to put away their toys. You can 
make this one from an old-fashioned 
cheesebox. (If one isn’t available, use 
any large, wooden box with a lid and 
a sturdy build.) Sandpaper it smooth, 
equip with a rope or leather handle, 
and finish with varnish filler. Use 
your imagination and bright-colored 
paint for the designs. Try bold stripes 


Cheesebox! 


for a drumlike appearance, or maybe 
large varicolored dots. (If you dan’t 
feel artistically up to any fancy art 
work, let it be simple.) Then, wax it all. 

And let the cheesebox lead a double 
life. Use it for an attractive piece of 
furniture in the children’s room as well 
as compact storage space for toys. It 
makes a table of convenient height for 
the 3- to 6-year-olds, or it can fill in 
as an extra seat. 
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HOW TO TAKE A PERMANENT VACATION 


from the work and dit of healing your home / 


IF you’re still lugging scuttles 
of coal and hauling messy 
ashes out of a stove—it’s 
time to give yourself a break! 


Just picture doing this: 

Comes the first crisp day of fall, you 
light a match and start your Duo-Therm 
Fuel Oil Space Heater. Light one match 
—that’s the sole, single, solitary piece of 
manual labor you do all winter long (ex- 
cept see that there’s oil in the tank) be- 
cause from then on you tend the fire by 
turning a dial! 


Clean, Safe, Silent Heat! 
Duo-Therm’s patented Dual-Chamber 
Burner turns cheap fuel oil into comfort- 
ing waves of clean, safe, silent heat— 
—with any degree of it you need right 
at your finger-tips. 


Turn the dial down at night—or when 


In Fuel Oil Heaters — It’s 


Duo-THERM 


America’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances ! 


© Copyright 1945, Motor Wheel Corp. 
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you’re going out —and you get just enough 
heat to keep the chill off the house. Turn 
it upin the morning —or when it’s time for 
baby’s bath—and you get more heat fast. 


All-over Warmth with Power-Air! 


Only Duo-Therm has Power-Air—the 
patented blower that keeps heat moving 
—forces it down from the ceiling to make 
floors toasty-warm — floods it into far cor- 
ners that were never warm before. 


This power-driven heat you get with 
Power-Air is the secret of lower cost as 
well as greater comfort. 


Saves up to 25% on Fuel Bills! 


Duo-Therm’s patented Power-Air saves 
up to 25% on fuel costs. Dual-Chamber 
Burner, Waste Stopper, Co-ordinated 
Controls and other Duo-Therm ezelu- 
sives help save even more! 


Low operating cost with Duo-Therm! 
Low first cost, too—a Duo-Therm costs 
no more than a good coal stove! And no 
work—no dirt—no chilly floors or corners! 
So—there’s no excuse for being a slave 
to a coal scuttle or wedded to a wood- 
box once you can get a Duo-Therm Fuel 
Oil Heater—now in production again! 


SEND THE CouPoN! Get the whole 
story of how to keep nice and warm in 
winter without a lick of work— without 
a speck of dirt! 


+. a7 * 


WANT AUTOMATIC HOT WATER? 
Heat it with cheap fuel oil—in a 
Duo-Therm Water Heater! Plenty 
of hot water for the average-size 
family—for less than 4c a day! 
Installed anywhere—no gas or 
electric connections needed! 





DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 


Dept. P-1, 


one or both.) 


| 
Lansing 3, Michigan 

| I would like to know more about (1) Duo-Therm Fue] Oil Space 
| Heaters; 0 Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters. (Check 
! 

| 
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“eur CUT, “eur 
KA-DA:‘KUT 


Isurelike itin my mash 





When egg production 
starts to “slide down’’ due 
to your older hens “going 
stale’’ on their feed—and 
when you want to “step- 
up” pullet ‘. woe. 
tion—try hae KUT 
Tonic a in the mash. 

Use KA - DA - KUT only 
a few days each month in 
wet or dry mash. It acts as 
a general stimulant, appe- 
tizer and tonic. 

RUSSELL’'S KA - DA - 
KUT contains 18 different 
drugs, chemicals and trace 
minerals, all accurately 
compounded for specific 
and definite purposes. It's 
an honest to goodness tonic. 


ONLY 1PouwO TO Feed KA-DA-KUT to 
100 POUNDS FEED) _ Growing Pullets. 


Use KA - DA - KUT Tonic Powder in the mash 
for growing pullets and for quick maturing broil- 
ers, as well as laying hens. Prices—1 |b. 65c; 2 
Ibs. $1.00; 6 Ibs. $2.50; 15 lbs. $6.00. If your local 
Russell dealer cannot supply you, then order 
direct. We pay the postage. 


i. Lg RUSSELL LABORATORIES 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Instant Kehier 
Corns, Sore logs 


The instant you apply 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
on your corns or sore 
toes, ——s shoe 
friction sto 5 pea 
pressure is Ried. 

pateg re VR ae Fo ed 
for quickly mye 
corns. Get a box t 
Cost but a trifle. At Deen, 
Shoe, Toiletry Counters, 

























GET RID OF RATS 


MICE, NOXIOUS ANIMALS 


Used sucessfully for generations the 
world over. Gets rid of rats, mice, 
noxious animals. Easy; economical; 
kills where others fail. 


E. S. Wells, Chemist 


RouGH on nS 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
At drug stores 
25¢ 
50¢ 





%) New Invention! e Sells Like Wild 


Replaces messy pastes, a. Sim- 
ply glide over shoes—and PRESTO! 
—you have a lustrous, 

/ 
| lh aes jeoting shine. No 















i Nomuss. Nosoiled 
~ a Clean. Handy 
- WORKS LIKE MAGICi 
om For Men’s, Women’s and 
-_ Children’s Shoes. Low 


priced. Lightning seller! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS mediately toa whe 


send name at ~~, A penny posta! will do. SEND N YY st 
vour mame. RISTEE CO., 1224 Bar Street, “AKRON, OnIO 


© pANSIES 


wi 
'¥ Largest and finest, all best colors 
s «mixed. Send l0c for3ic-Pkt. Seeds. 
ES Burpee Seed Catalog FREE, 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
588 Burpee Bidg. oa 588 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadeiphia32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 


DIABETICS! 











Order delicious CURDOLAC Soya Wheat Bread. Makes 
delicious toast. Send for FREE catalog of CURDOLAC 
supplies and sugar-free foods. Low in starch 


CURDOLAC FOOD CO., Dept. $-1, Waukesha, Wis. 
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He to, Playfellows! 

Remember, last year we made lists of 
the things we were thankful for? This 
year we have even more to be thankful 
for, and I believe we really think about 
it more if we write it down on paper. I’m 
sure that “Peace” will be at the head of 
everyone’s list. 

The other day I heard someone say to 
a group of children, “Do not tease, un- 
less the one you tease is equally able to 
tease you.” I thought that worth repeat- 
ing. Teasing is fun sometimes, but it is 
time to stop if the person you are teasing 
becomes angry, because then he is not 
able to defend himself. And NEVER 
TEASE anyone who has a_ physical 
handicap. 

Just a word about your original poems. 
Many excellent poems received can’t be 
printed because they are too long. Since 
our space is limited, try to keep your 
poems to two or three verses. There are 
prizes for all fun-makers, so send along 
your favorite games, riddles, tongue 
twisters, or jokes. 

Now, let’s have fun! 


November 


November is as the twilight, 
if the year were but a day. 
October's golden sunset 
now has passed away. 
Time for vespers, sober thought, 
Time to think what this day has brought. 


Thanksgiving in the hearts of men 

For endless blessing sent from Him 

Who has sent Peace to the world at last, 

Like a benediction on the day just past. 
—Celia Kerr. 


2 8 


Tongue Twisters: Sec if you can repeat 
these jawbreakers without stumbling. 
Steady now—here we go! 1. The boot- 
black brought the blank bank-book back. 
2. Weary Willie’s worst weakness was 
wistful wishing. 3. Give Papa a cup of 
proper coffee in a copper coffee cup. 4. 
Monday morning Mother made many 
mincemeat pies. 

—Mary Adams 


2 a SS 


Mother: ‘‘What are you doing, Judy?” 

Judy: “I’m writing_a letter to Junior 
Smith.” 

Mother: “But, why on earth do you 
write so slowly?” 

Judy: “Because Junior can’t read very 
fast!” 

—Della Graack, Monroe, South Dakota. 


x *k * 


Red Rever: Select two leaders. Leaders 
choose sides. There must be an equal 
number of players on each team. Teams 
may be designed as Team A and Team 
B. Draw parallel lines about 10 feet 
apart. Holding hands, teams line up 
behind these lines, facing each other. 
The leader of Team A calls, “‘Red 
Rover, Red Rover, let Jimmy (name of 





a teammate) come over.” This player 
must run across and try to break t 
the other team’s line. If he succeeds, he 
may take a player from Team B to be 
on his own team. If he fails, he must be- 
come a member of Team B. Teams take 
turns calling “Red Rover.” When a 
team has all but two players it is the 
winner. 

—Maurita Baker, Hitchcock, Oklahoma 


wv &::2% 


What Am I? Can you guess what the 
following might be. Give it a try before 
you peek 

As high as a castle, 

Yet weak as water 

All the king’s horses 

Can’t pull it over! 


Answer: *DYOourg 


—Herbert Auer, R. 1, Waubun, Minnesota 


x * * 


Smart Alec: “‘Won’t you give me your 
phone number?” 

Young Lady: “It’s in the phone book.” 

Alec: “Splendid! And what is your 
name?” 

Young Lady: 


too!” 


**Oh, that’s in the book, 


—Billie Woods, R. 1, Oblong, Illinois 
a-2 =F 


Crazy Quiz: 1. What is the difference 
between a pie and a pair of pants? 
Why is a dog with a lame leg like a boy 
doing arithmetic? 3. It looks like a cat, 
walks like a cat, but still isn’t a cat, what 
is it? 


Answers: ‘U9}}1] Y ‘€ “9UO SoLLIevo pur 
2o1y1 uUMOPp sind ay ssnNRdeg *Z ‘apeuI SI 
}I Q10Jaq Ind oq ysnur sjued jo sed e pure 
{nd SI MI sJOJaq speu oq jsnur aid y '| 

—Gae Wynell Worley, Star Route, Hondo, ‘Texas 


Sore 


Fortunes: Leader must arrange four 
small bottles or glasses that are the same 
size. Into one pour some water, into 
another place a ring, into another a 
penny, and into the other a piece of 
chalk. Players take turns having their 
fortunes told. Leader blindfolds player 
before he chooses a bottle from the table; 
bottles have been rearranged after the 
player was blindfolded. If he chooses the 
bottle of water, it means tears in the fu- 
ture. The ring means marriage; the 
penny riches; and the chalk means a 
bachelor or old maid. 


—Margaret Wierzba, R. 2, Box 82, Hatley, Wisconsin. 


ae ee 


Guess What: The man who made it 
didn’t want it. The man who bought it 
didn’t use it. The man who used it didn’t 
know it. What is it? 


Answer: ‘uqyoo Y 
—Ethel Hardy, R. 3, Mondovi, Wisconsin. 


x * * 


How Do You Do. This is a good game 
for a crowd to play out-of-doors. Choose 
two players to be IT. Others join hands 
in a circle. Those who are IT run around 
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outside the circle, holding hands. When 
they touch the hands of two people, 
that couple must break away from the 
circle and, holding hands, run in the op- 
posite direction. When the runners meet, 
they must all stop and say, ‘How do you 
do,” before running on. The couple who 
get to the empty place in the circle first 
may stay there, the losers become IT. 
Either couple may be disqualified and 
have to be IT again if they break hand- 
clasps while running. , 


—Joyce Jasa, Clearfield, Iowa. 
x kk 


A Surprise 


Yesterday Daddy came home from Waukee 

And guess what he brought little Janie and 
me— 

It was something he carried right under his 
coat, 

We thought he was really playing a joke! 


He put it down on the floor with great care, 

When all of a sudden we saw some black 
hair, 

A pair of bright eyes, and what do you 
think? 

There was a puppy, as cute as a wink! 


“Oh what shall we call her?” we both cried 
with glee, 

Mother said, ‘Kippy!"’ And Kippy ‘twill be! 

We'll teach her to play with us, to help on 
the farm, 

And if we don't hurt her, she’ll do us no 
harm. 


—Carol Larson, Newfolden, Minnesota, 


Whiz Quiz: 1. When has a man four 
hands? 2. How is an egg like a horse? 
3. When is a man tickled, but never 
laughs? 


Answers: 

‘asou sty uo s1ySry Ay e Udy AA “¢ 
‘UsyOIq Usveq sey UW youn pesn 9q UPD 
JIYUINT ‘Z “s1sy sty sarqnop oy USUM “I 

-Phillis Cooper, Lisco, Nebraska. 
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Change-A-Letter: Can you change the 

first letter of each word of the following 

sentences so they make sense? Reading 

down, the first letter of each sentence 

should spell a word we will all think of 

this month. One dollar in War Savings 

Stamps to each of the three neatest, cor- 

rect answers. 

1. Xed’s xeacher xalked xactfully. 

2. Xans xopefully xooked xerbert’s 
xorse. 

3. Xfrican xnimals xre xlarmingly 
xbsurd. 

4. Xancy’s xeice xicknamed xancy’s 
xurse ‘‘Xinepin.” 

5. Xenneth xnew xindly xennel 
xeepers. 

6. Xarah xewed xam’s xhirt. 

7. Xentle xerda xuided xawky xray 
xeese. 

8. Xda xmported xndia xnk. 

9. Main xera’s xeil xanished. 

0. Xnsects xnfuriate xndustrious 
xrene. 

11. Xone xoticed xorah’s xecklace. 

12. Xrowing xrain xrows xloriously 
xolden. 





Be sure your letters and entries are mailed 
before November 25 to Ruth Elaine, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 
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| ALWAYS LOOK FOR YES...ITS A SURE 


THE RED BALL WHEN SIGN 
BUYING FOOTWEAR OF HONEST VALUE 








« 


This familiar RED BALL trade-mark has been a de- 
pendable guide to honest value and dependable serv- 
ice for over half a century. During these recent critical 
war years, BALL-BAND dealers everywhere have up- 
held this fine tradition by doing an outstanding job of 
supplying the footwear needs of their customers. Sure- 
ly we all owe them a vote of sincere thanks for a dif- 
ficult job well done. When buying footwear, continue 
to look for the RED BALL. It is your constant assur- 
ance of honest value and reliable service. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 








BALL-BAND 
FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER — LEATHER — FABRIC — WOOLEN 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 

















LOOK BETTER 
WEAR LONGER 


The only overalls certified by the 
United States Testing Company. 
That's your best assurance of 
sturdy fabric, correct fit and 
fine workmanship. 


SANFORIZED e SHRUNK 
(Residual shrinkage less thon 1%) 





That wood-lot of yours 
can mean many extra dollars for 
you this year. Pulpwood for paper 
is still scarce ... coal supplies will 
be the lowest in history, Yes, getting 
out the wood this year is not only 

patriotic, but profitable. 








To make good time on your cut- 
ting, use Atkins Crosscuts. Made of 
famous, tough “Silver Steel’’, their 
teeth hold a razor-keen edge longer 
between filings. Also, they are “seg- 
ment ground” to reduce binding, 
and to assure free and easy running 
in the cut. 


ADA’ E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


a . mt 432 South Illinois Street 














“Duffy's Tavern" does an all-star business, 
aided by Bing, Betty Hutton, and the boys 


r—_ 


The New Movies {| : 


Reviewed by Beth Kandiko ” 


Duffy’s Tavern (Paramount)—Ifyo 
the kind of character who enjoys kibitzing 
on a flashy card game, you may go (fo. 
this one. . Just don’t count on mor 
than a sneak look-see at your favorite 
kings and queens. Sure, there’s Bing I. 
Crosby, Veronica Lake, Alan Ladd . 
Dorothy Lamour, Sonny Tufts, Bar 
Fitzgerald—just name your favorit 
He’ll come out and take a bow. He mai K 
even say a few words!—Just don’t count 
too much on a plot. Ed Gardner, as 
Archie Poggenberger, host ex-officio of 
Duffy’s, does the best he can with this 
one. But what one man could feed 14 ex- 
service buddies, make love to a million- 
aire’s daughter—yes, and play masscuse 
to Betty Hutton!—all on a bartender’s 
income? This whole glorious business is 
a good idea for a War Bond rally, but 
after all, it is a movie, isn’t it? 





Kiss and Tell (Columbia)—A bouquet 
for Broadway. When a 42nd Street play 
goes to California for a sprinkle of star- 
dust, it usually comes home to hold i 

own. Corliss Archer is an old friend. $ 
is Shirley Temple. The two together 
can’t go wrong. Jerome Courtland is tops 
as the gangly kid next door, who upsets 
the Archer applecart with a kiss and 

tale. Walter Abel lives up to his name 
with his portrayal of Corliss’ harassed 
papa; and you'll comb Raymond Pring 

(Darryl Hickman) out of your hair for 





Shirley Temple kisses and Jerome Courtland y q 
tells Father in Columbia's ‘Kiss and Tell” og 
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Turhan Bey, Merle Oberon, and Thomas 


Gomez converse in “Night in Paradise” - 


days! A merry plot, a lot of laughs— 
babies, kids, and a peck of trouble. Go 
and take the family. They say the boys 
overseas are going for this one. 


Week-End at the Waldorf (M-G-M)— 
Seeing Week-End at the Waldorf islike going 
to a six-ring circus and seeing all six rings 
at the same time. Flash! Lana Turner 
and Van Johnson in a clinch. Flash! 
Ginger Rogers and Walter Pidgeon in a 
clinch. Flash! Robert Benchley gadding 
about with a pack of pedigreed dogs; 
Edward Arnold deep in intrigue; a raw- 
nosed reporter; a poker-faced shiek. 
rhrow in Xavier Cugat and his orchestra 
for a mellow background and add 
Keenan Wynn for laughs. By the time 
you straighten out the plots and line up 
the characters, your evening is behind 
you. Still, it wasn’t a bad evening. Van 
Johnson fans may yell that their idol got 
a scrawny part. The Walter Pidgeon fans 
will turn a scornful eye. Where is a part, 
they will ask, that could top Walter 
Pidgeon as the wily-wise war correspond- 
ent? ; 


Night in Paradise (Universal)—If you 
saw Kismet and lived thru it, and saw 
A Thousand and One Nights and lived thru 
it, don’t waste a minute before you rush 
downtown and buy a ticket to Night in 
Paradise. You’ve never seen a pair of 
trousers like those Merle Oberon wears! 
And who knows, if you look closely, there 
may be one or two other costumes the 
ancient Greeks wouldn’t recognize! The 
thing’s called a fantasy. That’s an under- 
statement. What fantasy could dream up 
Turhan Bey as the venerable Aesop in 
one scene and in the next have him shed 
his beard and run off with Merle Oberon? 





% 


In a “Week-End at the Waldorf’ Ginger 
Rogers is starred with Walter Pidgeon 
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What a Woeful Week End 
it might have been! 


/ 









i 





7 A. M. Pat’s in no mood for week-end But here comes Jinny, the dream room- 
gaiety. Cadets? Football? Dancing? mate. “Drink up,” she begs, “this 
Brrr! Pat’s in need of a laxative. glass of Sal Hepatica will fix you!” 















9 A. M. All set for fun, thanks to 
Jinny—and Sal Hepatica. This spar- 
kling saline laxative, taken first thing 
in the morning, usually brings relief 
within an hour. It helps counteract 


excess gastric acidity, too; helps turn a 
sour stomach sweet again. 

Sal Hepatica is recommended by $ 
out of 5 doctors interviewed in a survey. 
Try it next time you need a laxative! 





ASK YOUR DOCTOR about the efficacy of this famous prescription! Sal Hepatica’s active 
ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica today, remembering this: 
caution—use only as directed. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
-take gentle, sceeqw 


SAL HEPATICA 


“EDDIE CANTOR”— Wednesdays, NBC, 9:00 P. M., E.T. 


TONS Oe “THE ALAN YOUNG SHOW”—Tuesdays, Blue Network, 8:30 P.M,, E.T, 
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LAST CHANCE 












order next Spring. 


MONEY can buy no finer lubricants 
—you get pre-war quality at pre-war 
price levels plus discounts. Anticipate 
your needs and place your order now! 
Delivery when you need it by Dia- 
mond D-X Tank Truck. Part now 
and balance later, all now or entire 


OOL CAR 
IL SALE 


DARADKS 


YOUR NEEDS NOW 


All Products Guaranteed! 
Diamond 760 Motor and Tractor Oils—D-X and 
Diamond 760 Heavy Duty Motor Oils—Complete 
line of Diamond D-X Lubricants to protect cars, 
trucks, tractors, farm machinery—Diamond Stock 
Spray—Penetrating Oil—Harness Oil and Dip— 
Cream Separator Oil—Harvester Oil—Floor Oil 

— Insecticide —Gear Cleaner. 


For terms and prices, phone or write your D-X bulk station 





agent or distributor today. 8-45 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 





Waterloo ¢ Terre Haute * TULSA « Chicago © Omaha 
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Om 
<4) LAUGHING 


Horace GREELEY once received a 
letter from a woman stating that her 
church was in distressing financial straits 







‘ They had tried all sorts of devices—fairs 


festivals, suppers, mock marriages, and 
socials. Would he suggest something ney 
to keep the struggling church from dis- 
banding? 
“Why not try religion?” the editor 
wrote back. 
° 


An escaped Polish flier was sent to an 
RAF base in Scotland for training. 
Several months later, on leave in 
London, he was asked if he’d learned to 
speak English. The Pole replied: “Aye, 
a wee bit.” 
7 


A fanatic is a person who is highly en- 
thusiastic about something in which you 
are not even remotely interested! 


A kindergarten teacher, wishing to 
test the knowledge of her class, laid a 50 
cent piece on her desk and asked, “‘Can 
anyone tell me what this is?” 

A small boy in the first row leaned for- 
ward, examined the coin, and promptly 
answered: “Tails!” 

* 


A wedding carriage was seen driving 
thru the streets of London one day. In- 
scribed in chalk on the back were these 
words, “‘Result of Careless Talk.” 


At a meeting Doctor Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once attended, there were many 
tall men. 

Someone said to the doctor, “You 
must feel rather small among those big 
fellows.” 

“I do,” replied the doctor, who always 
thought well of himself, “I feel like a 
dime amonga lot of pennies.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





“Sorry to have to bump you boys but 
this gentleman has a higher priority.” 
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AT LIFE 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





And How The Fur Flew! 


The Ladies Aid Society met at the 
home of Mrs. Broz Wednesday afternoon. 
After business was transacted,  refresh- 
ments were served while the ladies catted 
over needlework.—Saxon (NV. H.) Chronicle 


One Way to Solve It! 


Hotel Wentworth-By-The-Sea solved 
the meat problem by purchasing a car- 
load of cattle, on the roof, to feed its 
summer guests.—Elkins (W. Va.) Daily 
Inter-Mountain 


You Don't Say! 


Mayor Holtz praised the Ladies Aid 
Society for their untiring efforts in be- 
half of the community, and as they de- 
parted for their homes. each was tanked, 
individually.—Gallion (Pa.) Gazette 


Daisies Don't Tell! 


An old woman called “Mary Jane” 
who recently died in the La Salle County 
Home never told anyone her family 
name or where or how she lived before 
she reached the institution 550 years ago. 

-The Alexander (Pa.) Times 


Bet It Was Chilly, Tho! 


Miss Delacourte built up her own 
companies and worked on war contracts. 
When two of her pants were consumed by 
fire, she supervised their rebuilding 
and had them back in use in three 
months.—Rochester (N. Y.) Industrial 
Vews Recorder 
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“| don’t think the Chief has quite 
got the hang of how it works yet." 
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No curative power is claimed 
for PHILIP MORRIS ... but 


AN QUNCE OF 
PREVENTION 


is Worth a Pound 
of Cure! 
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are scientifically 
proved far less 
irritating to the 
smoker’s nose 
and throat. 
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Speedy Milker Washing—It's Back 


New, fast method uses war-released wetting agents 








Dip teat cups in full pail warm water (130°-150°) 
containing 1 tbs. wetting agent. Suck into milker 
while brushing outside of milker head and tubes. 
Shake milker bucket well. Pour into original pail 


Photographs by the author 





Repeat process, this time using clear, hot water. 
Take machine apart. Wash suction rubber. Hang up 
all parts to dry. Before milking, rinse machine 
with chlorine solution or with clear, cold water 
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and cleans the machine within 5 to 10 minutes 


By C. R. Elder 


lowa State College 


Wa-thes agents are back. 


After two years in service with 
Uncle Sam’s military forces, they 
are again appearing on the grocery 
shelves and in the farm milkhouses 
to help speed up the exasperating, 
time-consuming job of washing the 
milking machine. 

This comparatively new method, 
made possible thru the use of these 


“‘soapless soaps,’’ is so simple that a’ 


person trying it for the first time 
often feels that he is neglecting 
something. It’s fast, easy, and most 
important—thoro. 

Over two years ago, Successful 
Farming first reported -this revolu- 
tionary idea of cleaning milking 
utensils. Developed by A. W. 
Rudnick, extension dairyman at 
Iowa State College, under the prac- 
tical conditions of a 32-cow dairy 
farm in northern Iowa, the method 
has spread over the entire United 
States. Requests for information on 
the process have come from such 
faraway places as New Zealand, 
Norway, and France. 

Agricultural colleges in several 
states immediately started to in- 
vestigate the idea. Several are now 
recommending wetting agents with- 
out reservation. Milk inspectors, 
at first skeptical that a milker could 
be washed clean without disman- 
tling, are gradually placing their 
stamp of approval on the method. 


THERE are hundreds of wetting 
agents now on the market, but only 
a few have any value as a cleaning 
agent. Some will be preferred to 
others by the dairyman. Among 
those which Professor Rudnick has 
used and found satisfactory in every 
way are Dreft, Swerl, and Vel, 
available from grocers, while M. 
P. 189, Nacconol, Orvus, and 
Arctic Syntex M. Beads are avail- 
able to dairy plants in bulk. 

Rudnick says that he has ob- 
tained the best results when he has 
used “straight” wetting agent, 
rather than those which contain 
other ingredients. Above all, he 
warns that products containing 
alkali do not rinse freely and are 
apt to form a deposit of milkstone 
or waterstone. 


Wetting agents are effective as a 
cleaner of milk utensils partly be- 
cause they reduce the surface ten- 
sion of the washing solution. This 
causes rapid penetration, softens 
the milk film, and makes a better 
contact between the solution and 
the surface to be cleaned. 

Milkstone, one of the big prob- 
lems in keeping milk utensils bright 
and shining, usually disappears 
within a few weeks after wetting 
agents are used. 


THE washing of dairy equipment 
on many farms is often dreaded 
and as a result put off. The milk 
dries and is more difficult to remove, 
Without doubt, one of the reasons 
that the wetting agent has proved 
so successful as a cleaning agent is 
because it’s nearly as easy to wash 
completely the equipment as it is 
to rinse with cold water and set 
aside for a more complete washing 
later in the day. Twice-a-day wash- 
ing is so easy that most farmers 
using this method no longer giv 
the machine a “‘lick and a promise” 
after the evening milking. 


Rupnick says the older meth- 
ods of washing the milking machine 
might well be compared to the days 
of the Saturday night bath. Many 
will remember when the tub was 
brought into the kitchen on Sat- 
urday. Water was heated in the 
wash boiler on the kitchen range; 
extra wood had to be chopped 
And then after the weekly ablutions 
were completed, another half hour 
was consumed putting things back 
into place and cleaning up the 
kitchen. The wonder was not that 
people took a bath only once a 
week—tather, that they took one at 
all. But the modern bathroom has 
changed all that. 

And so it is when it comes to 
cleaning the dairy equipment. With 
the old method of washing, the ma- 
chine was rinsed with cold waiter 
after the milking was completed. 
Then it was set aside until after 
breakfast, and probably until after 
the housewife got the youngsters 
off to school, the breakfast dishes 
done, and the’ [ Turn to page 108 
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Gives the Farmer a Helping Hand... 


With a bulldozer a farmer can, in days, 
clear waste land that would take weeks by 
hand. With a tractor he can take back-break- 
ing drudgery out of farm toil. 


Riding with him—helping to make his ver- 
satile mechanical farm helper extra strong, 
sturdy and tireless—is his Unseen Friend— 
NICKEL. 


For it’s Nickel — “unseen” because it is 
combined with other metals to make Nickel 
Alloys—that adds toughness, resistance to 
wear, and other special properties to impor- 
tant tractor parts like motor blocks, trans- 
missions and shafts, 


FINISH THE JOB...BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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In these, and countless other ways, Nickel 


is your Unseen Frierid. It’s as much a part 
of your daily life as the lead-in wire in your 
electric light bulb. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 
International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel 
and the Platinum metals . . . producers of INCO Nickel 
Alloys including MONEL and INCONEL. 





... Your Unseen Friend 
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“Every Building on my farm 





is built with Insulite 


Says 


FRED DORWIN.. 


23 YEARS AGO Mr. Fred Dorwin, Hudson, Wiscon- 





sin, insulated his dairy barn with Insulite. “My barn 
has always been warm,” says Mr. Dorwin. “In the 
coldest weather it is comfortable. My cows are always 
warm and snug, in good health. Insulite also makes 
it cleaner, more sanitary. There is no condensation 
problem. I have never had anything but grade A milk 
from my cows, certainly a tribute to Insulite. 


“T liked Insulite so well that I have used it in all my 
buildings erected since 1923—a milk house, a guest 
house, a six room tenant house and in remodeling the 


main house.”’ 


Insulite may be used in new construction, or to in- 
sulate old buildings. Before you build or remodel, 
investigate Insulite first. Send coupon for free plans, 


complete information. 


Insulite is easy to handle. The 
big boords ore easily sowed, fit 
rapidly into place and cover a 
large area in one application— 
@ big saving in time. 
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Another advantage—On out- 
side construction Insulite can be 
painted for many years of 
satisfactory protection against 
the elements. 
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When you build 
with 
INSULITE 
here's what you 
get, from one 
product: 












A Stronger Building 
Effective Insulation 


Wind-proofed, 
weather-tight 
walls 






Insulite is ideal for interior fin- 
ish. You can modernize easily, 
quickly, with Insulite, and insulate 
at the same time. Insulite requires 
fo paper or paint. 


YOUR BUILDING FRIEND— Your lumber dealer is your building friend. He can help 
and advise you in many ways. Get acquainted with him. Stop in at his yard and ask for Insulite 
farm literature or send coupon today. 





INSULITE, 500 Boker Arcade, Dept. SFII5 @ 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

Please send me more information about farm buildings 
0 Dairy Barns and Milk Houses [) Hog Houses 
0) Poultry and Brooder Houses Others. .... e 
I plan to build. .........1 plan to remodel....... 
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Speedy Milker Washing 


[ From page 106 | 


chickens tended. Often the machine had 
to be carted to the house, when it was 
dismantled, and the kitchen cluttered up 
in much the same manner as the Satur- 
day night bath. It was washed, each part 
with a brush. There was no receptacle 
large enough in which to wash the pails, 
let alone a can. And after it was washed 
and scalded under such conditions, it stil] 
had to be carted back to the barn. It’s no 
wonder that women hated dairy equip- 
ment and had a special grudge against 
the milking machine and the cream sepa- 
rator. 


Bur the modern method has changed 
all that. Immediately after the last cow 
is milked, a full pail of warm water (130°- 
150°) containing a wetting agent is 
pumped thru the unit by means of the 
milking machine suction line. About a 
tablespoon of the wetting agent, or 
enough to produce a light suds, is used 
While the solution is being sucked into 
the milker bucket, the outside of the hose 
and the milker head are washed with a 
brush. When this operation is completed, 
the bucket is shaken so that all inside 
parts are thoroly covered. The solution 
is then poured back into the pail and is 
ready for the second milker unit. A pail 
of very hot water is then sucked thru the 
unit. The tubes are hung up to dry. 


Arrer the second unit has _ been 
cleaned, the suds are poured into a sink. 
The rubber seal is removed from the pail, 
washed, rinsed, and also hung up to dry. 
The pails are washed, rinsed on the out- 
side, and placed on a utensil rack. The 
whole thing, including the milker units, 
extra pails, cans, and strainers, takes con- 
siderably less than 15 minutes. Some pro- 
ducers say they can wash two units easily 
in five minutes. 

Since the milker is washed immedi- 
ately after milking, no cold-water rinse is 
necessary before the wetting agent is 
drawn into the machine. No brushes are 
used in the tubes or inside of the pail. 

Naturally the pulsator and the tubes 
should be examined to be doubly sure 
there are no obstructions that might in- 
terfere with the operation of the machine. 


Or COURSE there are skeptics of the 
plan. They say that it’s impossible to ob- 
tain satisfactory bacteria counts when a 
milking machine is cared for in this fash- 
ion. But, as a matter of fact, Rudnick says 
that counts of 10,000 or less can be ex- 
pected by the method. 

LeRoy Brendeland of Huxley, Iowa, 
pictured in this article, has used the 
method for a year. Samples recently 
taken from his machine when a techni- 
cian dropped in without advance warn- 
ing, gave a count of 3,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter. Since counts of 50,000 
are acceptable for production of Grade 
A raw milk, it can be easily seen that Mr. 
Brendeland is doing a mighty good job 
of cleaning. 

Before milking, Brendeland uses a 
clear, cold-water rinse. Even better re- 
sults might be obtained if he used a 
chlorine solution before milking instead 
of the clear water. 

The producer must understand, how- 
ever, that chlorine will not sterilize un- 
less the dairy equipment is first washed 
thoroly. Rudnick warns that the direc- 
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tions of the manufacturer should be fol- 
lowed carefully since the solution must 
be strong enough to do a job of sterilizing, 
but not so strong as to cause corrosion of 
the metal parts. While the use of a chlor- 
ine solution does give added protection, 
it tends to cause the rubber parts to 
check. Since satisfactory counts can be 
obtained without chlorine, he questions 
whether it is advisable to use it on the 
tubes. 

On five different Iowa farms where all 
hot water had to be heated in the house, 
counts under 20,000 were easily obtain- 
able with the method. Most observations 
ran under 10,000 and over half of them 
were under 5,000. 


CoNSIDERABLE experimental work 
has been done at Michigan State College 
to determine the effectiveness of the newer 
types of washing materials and the wash- 
ing procedures. Over a period of four 
months, under the direction of J. M. 
Jensen, dairy specialist, a comparison 
was made between standard washing 
methods and ‘‘flush” washing on six 
milkers at the Michigan State College 
dairy barns. Results effectively demon- 
strated that at least as good results can 
be obtained with the wetting agents as 
with standard washing practices. In both 
instances, rinse counts ranged from 250 
to 1,000 per cubic centimeter. 

Professor Jensen reports that a study 
involving more than 30 Michigan milk 
producers bears out the conclusion that 
wetting agents will do the job. He has 
also come to the conclusion that the 
effectiveness of cleaning is dependent, to 
a great extent, upon the amount of water 
used, the kind of wetting agent, and the 
intelligent use of the materials. 


Up IN New England, Harlan L. Pen- 
dleton, dairy products inspector for the 
Massachusetts Department of Agricul- 
ture, decided to gain firsthand informa- 
tion on the wetting agent or flush method 
of washing milkers. After a series of tests 
he has come to the conclusion that the 
method can be both practical and effi- 
cient if due precautions are taken. He 
feels, however, that the method is not 
recommended for the careless, slipshod 
type of milk producer who might get the 
idea that it is a cure-all for all his troubles 
concerning the proper cleaning and 
sterilizing of dairy farm utensils. And 
that possibility exists, as even the most 
ardent enthusiast will admit. 

The production of clean milk involves 
careful handling thruout the entire proc- 
ess from the cow to the consumer. And 
carelessness at any stage of the process 
can easily undo all the precautions that 
might be taken with the milking machine. 


One of Pendleton’s tests is particularly 
interesting. He had a farmer wash his 
two-unit milker for two weeks, using 
wetting agents. In the washing of one of 
the units, the producer first flushed the 
milker with cold water, then with the 
wetting solution, followed by the rec- 
ommended hot water rinse. The initial 
cold-water rinse was eliminated from 
the second unit. The average of the bac- 
teria counts on the two units over the 
period was very similar—13,000 for the 
unit receiving the initial cold water rinse 
and 12,000 for the unit in which only 
suds and hot water rinse were used. 

After the two weeks period, he had the 
farmer return to his old method of brush- 
washing the machine. Amazingly enough, 
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Flock owners throughout the land 
know that in WAYNE, even in 
these wartimes, quality is more 
than a good intention. WAYNE 
quality is an accomplished fact, 
made possible by one of the most 
complete Forge pga systems ever 
developed. 

This system stands back of the 
famous WAYNE “‘I.Q.’’ (Ingredient 
Quality) Seal shown above. It is 
your guarantee that the 
WAYNE WAY of feed- 
ing has “what it takes” 
to keep your hens busy 
on the nest. Here’s why: 

1. Each formula is 
developed, step-by-step, 
by Allied Mills’ Nutri- 
tion Council, all mem- 
bers of which are rec- 
ognized authorities. 

2. BIOLOGICAL 
tests determine vitamin 
content and nutritional 
quality of ingredients. 
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3. CHEMICAL tests check pro- 
tein, carbohydrate, fat and fiber 
values. 

4, Finally, “proof feeding,” un- 
der both laboratory and ordinary 
farm conditions, to make sure that 
WAYNE will perform its promise 
for you in your flock. 

So remember, quality cannot be 
seen, tasted or smelled... but 
“1.Q.” is a guide to quality that 
never lets you down! 

Every egg is worth real 
money these days. The 
times call for TOP PRO- 
DUCTION from every 
flock. 

Like manythings ofan. 
ity today, WAYNE Feeds 
may sometimes be scarce. 
But it will pay you divi- 
dends to keep checkingwith 

our friendly WAYNE 

ealer. If he can supply 
you, you'll findthe WAYNE 
WAY an easy, sure, eco- 
nomical way of getting 
the eggs. 
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General Offices: Chicago, Ill. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


Service Offices: Fort Wayne, ind. 
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At little cost 


CHRONIC MASTITIS 


is being controlled! 





Since the introduction of Novoxil* Liquid, 
many cows have been cured of chronic mas- 
titis, (caused by Streptococcus agalactiae) 
—and at trifling cost to farmers. 


You may be one of the farmers who have 
not yet tried this product. You may still 
want some questions answered about the 
control of this costly disease. If so, we urge 
you to send for this free booklet. 


Your questions are answered here. And 
knowing the answers will help you save val- 
uable cows—keep them in the milk line, 
producing. Get your copy of this booklet 


now! 





You can save calves from 
white scours and infec- 
tious diarrhea simply and 
inexpensively with Peno- 
voxil* Capsules Squibb. 
It’s a proved control! If 
infection is present, use 
Penovoxil Capsules three 
times daily for two to five 
days. As a preventive give 
each new-born calf three 
capsules orally—one every 
eight hours. Bottle of 25, 
$1.75, economy size bottle of 100, $6.50. At 
your druggist. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Dept. SF-11. 
Veterinary and Animal Peeding Products Division, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send the following free booklets: 
(C) Curing Mastitis 
L) Saving Calves from White Scours 
() Treating Local Infections in Livestock 
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the average bacteria count for the next 
two weeks period was well over twice as 
at. 

As an added innovation, he had the 
farmer merely draw cold water thru the 
machine after the evening milking, which 
is the custom, it seems, on many dairy 
farms. The bacteria count jumped to 
143,000—a pretty good argument for 
twice-a-day washing. 

A speaker at a recent dairy meeting 
summed up the “feet on the ground” 
policy commonly found among Michigan 
dairy inspectors: “‘Inspectors are going 
to become more stringent on demand 
for quality now that the war is over. But 
they are also going to become more lib- 
eral in regard to methods.” Many in- 
spectors in that state see in wetting 
agents, and the new washing procedure 
possible by their use, a means for a better 
system of dairy sanitation, Professor 
Jensen reports. 

In New York State, it is reported that 
the people in the State Health Depart- 
ment there are of the opinion that the 
wetting agents will find wide use in the 
cleaning of dairy equipment just as soon 
as they become readily available. They 
are expecting that alkaline washing pow- 
ders now being used will be largely dis- 
placed. And they further report that the 
effect of the agents on equipment is ex- 
cellent from the standpoint of bacterial 
cleanliness. 

Everyone clean, 


must agree that 


= 


wholesome milk is the only kind worthy 
of the good repute generally given to 
milk. Clean, wholesome milk must not 
be sacrificed for short cuts. However, 
when procedures are found that do not 
injure quality, but make more sanitary 
milk production possible with less 
drudgery, they certainly should be « 
couraged. 

All dairy specialists, whether they be 
college professors, milk inspectors, 
producers, will agree that a milkhov 
attached to the barn, but without direct 
opening into the stable, is extremely \ 
uable in producing a better product more 
easily. When the house can be equipped 
with running water and facilities for 
heating it, plus proper sinks, the job is an 
easy one. 

With the milkhouse so arranged, it is 
also an easy matter to extend the vacuum 
line of the milking machine compressor 
into the milkhouse for the flush washing 
process. If this is not possible, the cost of 
an extra compressor in the milkhouse 
would pay for itself in steps and time 
saved. 

Professor M. Mortensen, retired head 
of the dairy industry section at Iowa 
State College, who has a world-wide 
reputation in dairying circles, is an en- 
thusiast of the process. He believes that 
the new method is a most significant 
step in the history of dairying—signifi- 
cant because it has taken so much of the 
drudgery out of the dairy business. END 





[ From page 23 ] 


they were weaned,” volunteered their 
owner, an obscure breeder in a nearby 
county. 

“We wean our pigs at eight weeks 
and weigh ’em,” he went on “Our high 
school sends out a man to keep the 
records. A lot of commercial hog farmers 
are doing it, too. They save the gilts 
from the best litters.” 

This breeder raises his pigs on con- 
crete until they are eight weeks old, when 
the sows are taken away and the little 
ones turned out on alfalfa. The house is 
thoroly scrubbed and disinfected before 
farrowing, then hosed down weekly there- 
after. 

Not long ago, I stood in the hog house 
on the farm of Isadore Ullwelling, near 
Austin, Minnesota, where organized sow 
testing had its beginning. There some 
80 Poland-Duroc crossbred pigs were 
waiting to have their weights recorded. 
They varied from about six to 10 weeks 
of age. 


The Austin Experience. My companion, 
Pete J. Holand, secretary of the Austin 
Area Swine Improvement Association, 
set down the figures for each pig as 
Ullwelling sang out the litter numbers 
and weights. The two kept up a running 
fire of pig knowledge and farming infor- 
mation as they worked. 

“Farmers see the value- of it,” said 
Holland, referring to the testing pro- 
gram. “Even the commercial hog raisers. 
But I think the purebred men have the 
best chance for cashing in. 

“It’s a funny thing. When we started 
this sow testing nine years ago, the cross- 
breds were ahead of the purebreds. Now 
it’s just the opposite. The purebreds are 
surpassing the crossbreds under general 


farm conditions. The purebreds are being 
selected from strains that are yielding 
high production more regularly, whereas 
the crossbreds are more apt to be less 
productive from farm to farm.” 

In spite of wartime labor shortages, 
sow testing has been growing. In 1940, 
there were only 87 farmers in the Austin 
Area Association. Today there are 151 
members. The Austin High School spon- 
sors the testing plan, and the community, 
with some government aid, underwrites 
the salary and expense of Holand, who 
gives full time to the project. The Hor- 
mel Packing Company at Austin has 
championed the swine-improvement pro- 
gram from the beginning. 

There were vast differences in the 10 
litters on the Ullwelling farm. Corrected 
to 56 days, the top family with nine fat 
pigs weighed 333 pounds, almost a 50- 
pound average. The lightest litter, with 
only two pigs, weighed 69 pounds. 
Another of nine. weighed 271 pounds; 
one with seven pigs dragged along at just 
27 pounds per pig. Yet all received the 
same feed rations and care. 


Mamma's Milk Counts. The conclu- 
sions to be drawn from these tests are 
obvious. Wide variations in the weights 
of pigs at the end of the suckling period 
must be due, in part, to the volume and 
quality of milk obtained from the mothers. 
Some pigs, too, are naturally larger at 
birth and grow faster than others. No 
more practical means of measuring the 
worth of the brood sow has been dis- 
covered than to weigh litters at the age 
of eight weeks. 

Sow testing as a basis for herd selection 
reverses the practice of picking out the 
smaller and later gilts [ Turn to page 120 
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CREAM SEPARATORS NOW CLEANED 


IN 2 MINUTES!! 


XCITING news for the nation’s busy farmers is the 
development of an almost automatic way to clean 
cream separators—with Swerl! This is not a soap but a 
new scientific suds that gives results ordinary washing 
powders cannot equal—for it cleans greasy surfaces with- 
out scouring—rinses easily. 








Saves Time and Labor 


Here’s all you have to do to get these amazing 
cleaning results! Just place a tablespoonful of 
Swerl in a pail of warm water and flush this 
solution through the separator. Dismantle the 
machine—wash the bowl—and separate the 
discs and other parts so they can be scalded. 
There’s no need for scouring or hard brush- 
ing—the most detested job on the farm. 


Now you can clean the separator twice a day—each time 
in a jiffy. For washing the separator with Swerl is as easy 
as running the machine itself. 


The Swerl cleaning method also eliminates contami- 
nation and assures high cream quality. 


Milking machine washing is also simplified and speeded 
up the thorough Swerl way! 


SWERL—the new scientific suds 
discovery —does job quickly, 
thoroughly! Cream and butter 
quality and production go Up! 











ENDORSED BY STATE COLLEGES, NEW CLEANING METHOD 
PRESENTS OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENT IN DAIRY INDUSTRY 


@ Two of the country’s outstanding dairy specialists hail 
this new cleansing method as the most revolutionary con- 
tribution as yet made to the dairy industry. 


@ A. W. Rudnick, Extension Dairyman at Iowa State Col- 
lege and originator of the 2-minute method—and J. M. 
Jensen, dairy specialist at Michigan State College—are both 
urging farmers to adopt this simple new procedure. Principal 


advantages pointed out by these experts are the elimination 
of milk stone and fatty slime formation and the reduction 
of repairs on both separators and milking machines. 

@ The U. S. Department of Agriculture recognizes the 
merit of this time-and-labor-saving method of cleaning dairy 
equipment. So the War Food Administration is releasing 
Swerl and similar cleansing materials to dairy farmers. 





SAVE TIME MONEF ond labor coFe- 


Gat SMELL poe grocy 0 cranny / 


You can get Swerl in packages at your grocery or 
creamery! Switch to Swerl for cleaning dairy uten- 


sils—reduce work, increase production and profits. 
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POULTRY HOUSES 


Saran eneeree4 


Warm Dry Floors 


Save More Pigs! 





ZONOLITE INSULATING 
CONCRETE FLOORS 


Are Easy to Lay Right Over Old 
Cold Ones or on the Ground 


To make these WARM, DRY floors, simply 
mix Zonolite Concrete Aggregate instead of 
sand or gravel with the cement and water, and 
apply right over your present wood or con- 
crete floors, or directly on the ground. You 
can do it yourself... quickly . . . easily. Re- 
duced pig mortality soon. repays the invest- 
ment. These floors are fireproof, and vermin- 
proof as well. 


Zonolite Means More MILK, Too! 


Dairy profits also step up imme- 
diately when barns are insulated. 
Zonolite Concrete Aggregate 
makes warm, dry floors, and 
Zonolite Granular Fill keeps 
walls and ceilings warm and 
dry. For walls and ceilings you 
simply pour Zonolite Granular 
Fill between joists and studding. 
Condensation is reduced. Mi 
flow increases. 


More EGGS! 


More eggs, fewer death losses, 
less feed, are the benefits of a 
Zonolite insulated poultry house. 
Users say inside temperature is 
above 40° when it’s below zero 
outdoors. No frosty walls ... no 
damp floors... the entire house 
stays warm and dry all winter 
yj when insulated thruout with 
Zonolite. Watch Zonolite pay 

gg for itself over and over in more 
4—-B¥ dozens of eggs and healthier 

“s flocks. 


And Home Comfort! 


Zonolite Granular Fill Insula- 
tion pour between joists in 
attic and between studs in side- 
walls results in winter fuel sav- 
ings as high as 404%, and much 
cooler rooms in summer. Elimi- 
nates drafts, prevents colds and 
sickness. Do the entire house 
yourself. 


NEW FREE BOOK 
“THE MODERN POULTRY HOUSE” 


. a veritable encyclopedia on poultry house de- 
sign and construction. Tells how to have healthier 
flocks—get more eggs. To get your copy of this 
valuable new book just mail the coupon. 
UNIVERSAL ZONOLITE INSULATION 

COMPANY, Dept. SF-115 


135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


SO MANY USES 





DAIRY BARNS 


say 
~ 


FARM HOUSES 





: Universal Zonolite Insulation Co. 
Dept. SF-115, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
Please send NEW FREE BOOK “The Modern 
Poultry House” and full information about 
Zonolite Insulation for homes and farm 
buildings. 
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Penicillin in Bovine Mastitis 


RECENT STUDIES ON THE VALUE of 
penicillin for treating different diseases 
of animals stress its effectiveness for 
treating mastitis in cattle, according to 
veterinarians of the Department of 
Animal Pathology and Hygiene, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

In one experiment, mastitis infection 
was completely eliminated from 37 of 
44 infected quarters. No change was 
made in the milking routine of treated 
cows. 

Of the 44 infected quarters treated, 
approximately 60 percent were cured 
after one treatment. Seven quarters re- 
quired two treatments, and three quar- 
ters required three treatments. Only 
seven infected quarters, or approximately 
15 percent, remained infected following 
three separate infusions of penicillin. In 
this experiment 14 of 18 treated cows 
were cured. 

“Penicillin is probably the most effi- 
cient treatment employed to date in the 
treatment of mastitis,” states a report of 
the University’s College of Agriculture 
investigators. ‘“The nontoxic and non- 
irritating properties of penicillin, not to 
mention its economy, will find favor with 
practicing veterinarians and dairy cattle 
owners.” 


Watch Cornstalk Disease 


Ir MAY BE WELL TO KEEP cornstalk 
disease in mind if you plan to run cattle 
and horses in the fields this winter. 

No one seems to know the exact cause 
of this quick-killing ailment. It often hits 
without the least hint of warning. An- 
other queer thing about the disease is 
that horses may die of it in fields where 
cattle graze healthfully. In other sections, 
heavy losses have occurred among cattle 
when horses in the same fields have re- 
mained healthy. 

Regardless of whether the causative 
agent is a mold, a chemical factor, or a 
bacterial toxin, it produces a quick and 
profound damage to the central nervous 
system, with resultant symptoms of 
shock, “‘blind staggers,’’ and progressive 
prostration. Contrary to former opinion, 
the trouble in horses is not botulism and 
the disease in cattle is not hemorrhagic 
septicemia. 

Very little trouble of this kind has 
occurred in machine-picked fields. Bat- 
tering and breaking up the stalks evi- 
dently destroys most of the disease-pro- 
ducing factor. The same results can be 
obtained by mashing down stalks with a 
heavy drag bar attached to a wagon. 

One good insurance against cornstalk 
losses in cattle is to place a few head of 
poorer or very aged animals into the 
fields two or three weeks before the rest 
of the herd have access to the stalks. If 
the test cases remain healthy, one can 
use the field with reasonable safety. 


A Miscue That Killed Some Pigs 


Two tuincs that should always be 
handled carefully are drugs and blasting 
powder. 

Down in Missouri a helpful agricul- 
ture teacher decided that the prize 


litter of one of his students needed a 
worming and treatment for lice. He put 
some phenothiazine in one envelope and 
some derris powder containing rotenone 
in another and gave them to the young 
pig owner. 

The boy made a mistake. He mixed 
the derris powder with some grain and 
fed the pigs, then dusted their hides with 
the phenothiazine. Within a few hours 
all of the prize pigs were dead. 

Moral of the story is that drugs should 
never be handed around unless in clear- 
ly labeled bottles listing proper directions 
for use. 


Roup-Like Diseases of Chickens 

A GENERATION ago when a chicken 
flock sneezed, gaped, and developed 
swollen eyes and exudate from the nos- 
trils, we called it “roup.” 

Today we know that at least seven dis- 
tinctly different conditions, most of them 
contagious, can cause roup-like symp- 
toms in chickens. Most serious is highly- 
fatal laryngotracheitis in which gaping, 
choking birds may actually cough up 
blood clots. 

Infectious Bronchitis: A rapidly spread- 
ing virus disease affecting birds of all 
ages. Little or no death loss in adult birds; 
5 to 70 percent mortality in baby chicks. 
Chief symptoms are straw-colored dis- 
charge from nostrils and accumulation 
of non-bloody mucus in the windpipe. 

Infectious Coryza: A germ _ infection 
characterized by doughy swellings of the 
head, closed eyes, difficult breathing, 
and whitish false membranes in mouth 
and throat. This is the disease most com- 
monly called “roup.” 

Other viruses are those which cause a 
lung fever with brain damage (pneumo- 
encephalitis) and a type of chronic bron- 
chial colds. The fowl cholera germ often 
causes roup-like symptoms. Fowl pox 
may closely resemble laryngotracheitis, 
infectious coryza, or endemic fowl chol- 
era. 

In these days it isn’t necessary to take 
these poultry losses lying down. There is 
an effective vaccine against laryngotra- 
cheitis and pox. Coryza responds well to 
mash feeding with sulfathiazole, etc. 

Most important is a quick and accu- 
rate diagnosis. For this reason it is a good 
move to enlist aid of laboratory diagnosis 
when in doubt. 


Helpful Reminders 


Cuickens are highly sensitive to salt 
in their drinking water; as little as an 
0.9 percent solution has proved fatal. 


VETERINARY AUTHORITIES WARN live- 
stock men to go easy on spraying animals 
with DDT preparations ina kerosene base. 

. 


THE SWINE ERYSIPELAS germ will re- 
main alive on infected premises for a 
period of several years. 


Avorw contact of milking machine 
cups with contaminated bedding to help 
curb garget risks. END 
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been eatin’ 
sweeter 


ham ’n bacon 
a long, long time 


It’s true! This ease with 
which you can improve the 


quality of your hams and bacon! 


T’S nothing new! Now for almost half a 
I century, the FIGARO METHOD for 
home-curing and smoke-flavoring ham and 
bacon has been bringing better meat to farm 
tables. 

The first condensed smoke (commonly 
called “liquid smoke”) was a FIGARO 
product. The first successful sugar-curing 
salt (commonly known as “smoked salt’) 
was a FIGARO development. One of the 
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WHAT | DO * 


THE FIGARO COMPANY... DALLAS, TEXAS 


first bone-cures and tenderizers (now FIG- 
ARO QUICK-CURE)came from FIGARO. 


When you have finished the few minutes 
that FIGARO METHOD takes, you have 
done everything needed. It’s that simple. 


The zest of FIGARO’S pure spices, the 
delicious sweetness of its pure sugars, the 
tangy taste of its pure, refined, condensed 
wood-smoke—ali blended into the delicious 
flavor that the FIGARO METHOD brings 
to meat. Truly it’s “sweeter ham ’n bacon.” 
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SAYS: 


Ain’ nothin’ better’n treatin’ a new 
idea with kindness: More often’n not it'll 
work. 


Once when I got lookin’ at the leavin’s 
on my smokehouse floor I got thinkin’. 
There was 10% of my ham 'n bacon—'n 
10%, too, of the corn I'd fed—'n 10% of 
rf work of sloppin’ 'n tendin’—'n 10% 
of some food I'd figured for the table. 
That’s why I turned my smokehouse into 
a storin’ shed. 


Now I get me meat that’s better ever’ 
way 'round—an’ I'm doin’ in thirty min- 
utes what used to be takin’ thirty days. 


__ If this idea is new to you—start tryin’ 
it for a season. I'm guaranteein’ it'll pay 
off. 





FIRST QUICK-CURE 


I make sure meat is cured along 
the bone by pumpin’ in FIGARO 
QUICK-CURE. This gits rid of 
“bone-taint” ... sweetens meat 
deep inside ... tenderizes it. I got 
yet to see a farmer 
who's done this that 0: 


ain't votin’ for it. 


[This step (5 minutes) 
cures from “inside out.”} 
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WHAT | D rn WHAT | DO * 
SECOND suGAR-CURE THIRD CONDENSED 


SMOKE 


After givin’ meat the bone-cure 
with QUICK-CURE, I rub into the 
outside FIGARO “OLD SMOKY” 
SUGAR-CURE. This is meat salt, 
spice an’ sugars mixed with FI- 
GARO CONDENSED SMOKE. 
This finishes the cur- 
in'— givin’ a sweet, 
light-smoke flavor. 


[This step (10 minutes ) 
cures from “outside in.”| 





As last thing I'm brushin’ on full 
strength FIGARO CONDENSED 
SMOKE. in 5 minutes, I'm doin’ a 
thirty-day smokehouse job. An’ the 
difference this makes in keepin’ 
qualities ’n flavor! With this done 
I'm through ‘n I 
really got me some 
sweet top-quality 0: 


meat! 
[This step ( minutes ) 
adds the perfect flavor] 
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You'll Use Large 


Quantities of 
RUNNING WATER 


A Myers Water System handles so 
many jobs ... so easily ... that 
you'll find more and more work for 
it to do. Watering stock. cooling 
milk, cleaning dairy utensils, flush- 
ing barn floors, washing your car — 
these are only a few of dozens of 
uses that call for large quantities 
of water to meet the needs of good 
farming and good living. And that’s 
why your water system should be a 
famous Myers with plenty of capa- 
city for all requirements. 


Get a Myers and have an abun- 
dance of fresh, sparkling water for 
low-cost gains in livestock and 
poultry production. Get a Myers and 
enjoy full-flowing faucets in kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry. Have your 
Myers dealer estimate how much 
running water you'll need and show 
you the extensive Myers line. 


NEW MYERS “H” SERIES Ejecto 


Big capacities at 
money-saving prices. 
Convertible for either 
shallow or deep wells. 
Self-priming. Many 
unusual features. More 
and more Myers 
Water Systems 
are becoming 
available. Ask 
your Myers 
dealer. 

















THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


Dept. D-12 ASHLAND, OHIO 


Send your free literature on items checked below, 


[] Water Systems () Power Sprayers 
[] Power Pumps (] Hand Sprayers 
(.] Hand Pumps (J Hay Unloading Tools 
Cj Care and Maintenance of Pumps and 
Water Systems 


Name 

Town 

State R.F.D 
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Chore Clinic for Poultrymen 


{ From page 25 | 


We learned something new from every 
one of these men. That is, each one de- 
veloped some equipment, methods, or 
arrangement of his own that saved steps 
and time. 

For example, one man had worked 
out a very efficient system for delivering 
feed to the pens and feeding the hens, but 
lost time in watering his hens because of 
the way he did that job. Equipment was 
by no means the whole story. Sometimes 
even more important in saving labor was 
the way the work was done. To make the 
best use of labor, it is necessary to study 
the equipment, arrangement, and meth- 
ods for all of the jobs involved in caring 
for hens. 


Supp.yinc feed to hens during the 
day required more time and walking on 
these farms than any other job. Ordinar- 
ily, each kind of feed was supplied at a 
different time during the day to encour- 
age the hens to eat as much as possible. 
This meant, on most of the farms, a sepa- 
rate trip to each pen to supply each kind 
of feed. Also, when grain was fed twice 
during the day, this required two sepa- 
rate trips to each pen. 

On one farm, feeding the hens meant 
supplying dry mash once and grain twice 
a day, or a total of three trips to each pen 
to feed the hens. On another farm, wet 
mash and pellets were added to the list, 
with two additional trips to each pen. 
But on two other farms, the dry mash 
supply was replenished only when most 
of the mash in the feeders had been con- 
sumed—usually every other day. 


Tue number of kinds of feeds that were 
used and the frequency with which they 
were supplied to the hens were two im- 
portant reasons for the variation from 60 
miles on one farm to 300 miles on an- 
other farm to feed 1,000 hens in a year. 

But nearness of the feed supply to the 
pens and the arrangement of feeders in 
the pens were also very important con- 
siderations. These points can help offset 
some extra steps that might be justified 
by supplying different feeds to pep up 
hen appetites. The farmer who feeds 
1,000 hens in a year with only 60 miles 
of walking has small storage bins for his 
feeds just outside the door to each pen. 
He also has all of the feeders in the pens 
arranged in a line, with one end of the 
line near to the door thru which he enters 
the pens. He starts feeding as soon as he 
enters the door, and continues right 
down the line of feeders until the job is 
done. 


ConTRARY to common belief on the 
matter, it is not necessary to have the 
mash feeders at right angles with the 
windows. Many poultrymen have found 
that feed consumption is just as good 
when the feeders are in other positions. 
Just as many hens will eat on one side of 
the line of feeders as on the other. 

Another convenient way of supplying 
the feed to the pens in a multistory 
poultry house is to elevate the feed to bins 
on the top floor, and use chutes to “pipe”’ 
the feed to each floor. This saves much 
of the hard work of carrying feed to the 
various floors. 

Gathering the eggs required more 
walking and more time than any other 


job except feeding. Eggs were gathered 
at least twice a day on most of the farms 
This meant that all of the nest sections in 
each pen were visited at least twice daily. 

In some pens, the nest sections were 
scattered along the walls from one end 
of the pen to the other. On one far: 
with the nests arranged in this way, tl 
operator had to walk more than | 
miles a year to gather eggs from 1,0 
hens. On another farm, with all of ¢! 
nests just inside the door, only 50 miles 
of walking were required. Still anothe: 
farmer had a nesting room about 5 fe: 
wide with a tier of nests on each side, 
just to the left of the door into his pens 
(see page 24). Both of these last two ways 
of arranging the nests near the door of the 
pen saved much walking and time. Mov- 
ing the nests over near the door can 
save about three-fourths of the steps re- 
quired to gather eggs. A well-insulated 
egg room either under or near the poultry 
house was also important in saving steps 
and time in caring for the eggs. 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of time is 
required for cleaning, grading, and pack- 
ing eggs on most poultry farms. The 
equipment that is used should be so ar- 
ranged as to require picking up the eggs 
and putting them down as few times as 
possible. 

Carrying water to the hens is one of 
the hardest jobs on some farms. On all 
eight of the farms visited, water was 
piped into the building. But it made a 
lot of difference as to how it was handled 
from there on. The distance varied from 
almost nothing on two farms to more than 
200 miles a year, and there was just as 
much difference in the time to do the job. 


On TWO of the farms, with insulated 
houses, the water supply was automatic 
the whole year. One of these men had a 
bubbler-type drinker, which provided a 
constant flow of water. The other used a 
soil-heating cable (see page 25) attached 
to a thermostat to prevent freezing dur- 
ing the winter. 

Another important laborsaving ar- 
rangement was to have a drain-away 
system for waste water built in much the 
same as that in a modern bathroom 
Several of these men had a central turn- 
off valve for their water supply, which 
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“Some sailor called 
the wrong number!"’ 
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also drained all the pipes in the poultry 
house when turned off at night. 

Two other considerations of much im- 
portance in their effect on the travel 
and time were (1) the size of the pens, and 
(2) the number of trips made to the pens 
during the day. We found that on one 
of these farms the average capacity of the 
pens was about 450 hens, as compared 
with only 150 hens per pen on another 
farm. The second farmer, to care for 
450 hens, had to enter three separate 
pens, gather eggs from three sets of nests, 
go to three sets of feeders, and tend to 
three sets of waterers. The advantage of 
the larger pens so far as efficient use of 
labor is concerned was apparent. 


ad 
CooMBINING jobs to save trips was 
another important way that some of these 
men saved walking and time. The num- 
ber of trips to a pen during the day 
varied from two to nine. On the latter 
farm, a separate trip was made to each 
pen for each job that was done during 
the day, and some jobs were done more 
than once. On the first farm, mash was 
fed to the hens in the morning, followed 
by grain. As the operator moved about 
the room while feeding grain, he turned 
on the water. A faucet was located above 
each waterer (see page 25). The eggs 
were gathered next, while the water 
flowed. As the waterers were filled, the 
water was turned off. Four jobs were 
done on a single trip into each pen in the 
morning. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed by the afternoon trip to each pen 
except that mash was not fed. Combin- 
ing jobs to save trips, where possible, 
saves much walking and time. 

A poultry house is not cleaned every 
day, but when the job is done, it in- 
volves a great deal of hard work as well 
as time. Here, some planning ahead like- 
wise may save time and backaches. 


Iy A multistory house, a chute near 
the droppings boards is a convenient way 
of disposing of the manure and litter 
when cleaning out the pen. Also, the 
manure can be dropped directly into a 
manure spreader at the end of the chute 
so that it isn’t handled twice. In large 
pens, more than one chute may be de- 
sirable to avoid carrying the manure 
farther than ‘necessary. 

On some farms the manure chute has 
been built outside the wall of the build- 
ing so it doesn’t take up room inside. In 
single-story houses, a door near the 
droppings boards and a ramp to the side 
of the spreader have been used to avoid 
handling the manure twice, as when it is 
thrown outside and then put into the 
manure spreader later. 


Or COURSE, built-up litter is probab- 
ly the greatest labor-saver of all, so far as 
the cleaning job is concerned. It requires 
good ventilation for the house and some 
protection around the waterers to keep the 
litter dry and in good condition. “Built- 
up” litter means simply adding straw or 
other dry material to the litter as needed, 
and then cleaning out the pen once or 
twice a year, instead of every three or 
four weeks. 

All of which goes to prove that to make 
the best possible use of time and effort 
in the poultry house, a careful study of 
the equipment, its arrangement, and the 
way the work is done is necessary. A 
cood first step in this direction is to draw 
1 floor plan of the poultry house and lo- 
cate on it. all the equipment used. END 
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FEED FUL-0-PEP 
ANO SAVE THE 
OIFFERENCE / 






Vitamin-Rich Ful-0-Pep Calf Starter Builds 
Big, Rugged Calves, Yet May Save up to 
$30 per Head on Rearing Cost 


WHEN CALVES ARE RAISED on whole milk 
it usually takes from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds 
per calf to do the job. Yet 75% of the milk 
once used in raising a calf can now be 
saved by feeding vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep 
Calf Starter. At the same time, you may 
raise even better calves on Ful-O-Pep than 
you formerly raised on whole milk. 


FUL-O-PEP RAISED CALVES are big and 
rugged, they’re deep-chested and trim in 
the middle, the hide is soft and pliable and 
the hair is smooth and silky. And calves 
raised the Ful-O-Pep Way usually have 
little or no trouble from scours and diges- 
tive upsets. 


FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER helps you raise 
such sturdy, robust calves because it is built 
around wholesome, nourishing oatmeal 
and fortified with special vitamin-rich 
sources such as Concentrated Spring 
Range’, Nature’s Richest Vitamin Combi- 
nation. 


MAY SAVE UP TO $30 PER CALF —that’s 
what many dairymen find they do by rais- 
ing their calves on Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter 
as compared to the price of whole milk. 


WITH MILK SO MUCH IN DEMAND, save 
milk, save money and raise good calves by 
feeding Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. See your 
Ful-O-Pep dealer today for more informa- 
tion. 


FREE BOO 


Contains many valuable 
chapters on raising good 
calves, feeding dry cows, 
miitkers, bulls and 
heifers. Tells how you 
may increase herd profits 
and prevent many dairy 
troubles. It's free—write 
today for your copy. 


ON DAIRY 
PROFITS 





*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


po----t---- 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Dept. K41, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please rush free and postpaid my copy 
of the 24-page illustrated Ful-O-Pep 
book on dairy profits. 


Name. cccccccccccccceseseseevess 


Address ..++++ 0 bees 6 above decobeve 
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Unirorm Vacuum with 
RITE-WAY’S Roto-Matic Pump 


. - force-feed lubrication and oil- 
sail for long, dependable service 


Ask the more than 100,000 owners what 
feature they like best about their Rite- 
Way outfits. Some will mention the simple 
pulsator. Others the balanced, sanitary 
claw. Still others, the calf-action teat cup 
that won’t fall off. And, sooner or later, 
everyone will bring up Rite-Way’s Roto- 
Matic Pump. 

CONTINUOUS — NO IDLE STROKE 
Picture one of them in your barn ...a 
ball-bearing, force-feed lubricated pump 
with only one moving part... no valves, 
pistons, rings, or springs. 

The Roto-Matic Pump is one of many 
features that have “tipped the balance” 
in favor of Rite-Way among America’s 
leading dairy farmers. 

Examine the extremely simple pulsator 
with its perfectly balanced stroke . . . the 
See-Thru sanitary claw, so easy to clean 
and to keep clean . . . the wide-mouthed 
pail, big enough to get your arm into... 
the generous use of brass and bronze for 
ruggedness and long life. 

FOR 6 OR 60-COW HERDS 
Whether you milk 6 cows or 60, it will 
pay you to use a Rite-Way Milker. Talk 
with a neighbor who already owns one. 
Then see your dealer, or write for beau- 
tifully illustrated booklet. 


RITE-WAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1241 BELMONT AVE., Dept. SF, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
Eastern Branch: 248 Ww. Jefferson, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
Southern Branch: 11 W, Reno, Okiahoma City, Okla. 
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fi SELLING MILKER 
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Test-Tube Heifers 


[ From page 26 | 


320 pounds of butterfat as a 2-year-old to 
top her mother, who produced only 270 
pounds at the same age. Conway says 
this instance is typical. 

Fred Bork says results have been 
favorable in his 21-cow herd in Seneca 
County, .Ohio. “The artificially bred 
calves are as good or better than their 
mothers,”’ is his judgment. “I have seven 
in production and two have had their 
second calves. One daughter made 478 
pounds of fat with the first calf. Her dam’s 
record was 554 pounds as a mature cow, 
so I consider the daughter’s production 
as pretty good.” 

A more spectacular case can be found 
in a grade Guernsey herd in the Langlade 
County area, Wisconsin, where five arti- 
fically-produced heifers have completed 
their first lactations. They averaged 
about 450 pounds of butterfat as com- 
pared with 350 for their dams. This 100- 
pound increase in one generation cannot 
be ascribed to the lucky acquisition of 
semen from a single outstanding bull, 
for three different sires were used. 


ri 
Nor quite so convincing is a report 
from a cow tester in Minnesota. On his 
route, only three heifers from the arti- 
ficial breeding association sires have 
finished their first lactation so far. Here 
are the comparisons, based on 305-day 
records and converted to a mature basis: 

Heifer A produced 11,703 pounds of 
milk, compared with 12,088 for her dam, 
altho her 445-pound butterfat record 
exceeds the mother’s by 17 pounds. 
Heifer B showed up to a better advan- 
tage, producing 6,767 pounds of milk as 
against her mother’s 5,725 pounds. B 
produced 310 pounds of butterfat; her 
mother, 296 pounds. Heifer C made a 
sorry showing, with a record of 8,400 
pounds of milk against her mother’s 
13,381 and 279 pounds of fat compared 
with 439 for her mother. 

In all fairness to Heifer C, it should be 
added that she freshened when she was 
only 19 months old. The effects are ap- 
parent in her record, since she has come 
back in her second lactation to produce 
more in five months than she produced 
during her entire first lactation. 

A less favorable report comes from 
Harold Owen, Medina County, Ohio. 
Says he, ‘This breeding business really 
scares me when you do it with unproved 
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bulls.” He speaks from experience, for 
Medina County had the first artificial] 
insemination ring in Ohio, and Owen’s 
books show its results in his herd. 

“In two years and 14 or 15 calves,” 
he relates, “‘we only had two that we’d 
really like to keep in the herd. Here is an 
example: The sire’s dam showed 6(0() 
pounds of fat, but he was unproved as 
far as his daughters were concerned. Th 
cow we bred to him artificially had sev- 
eral records of 600 pounds, so the cal! 
should have been good. But we never got 
her up to a pound a day.” 

However, managers of artificial breed- 
ing associations might challenge this 
criticism of unproved bulls. Some of them 
have changed their views in this respect 


Ware they agree that proving the bulls 
is the best way to determine performance 
these men contend it isn’t practical in 
many cases to keep them because they 
are hard to find, and they may ‘“‘work” 
irregularly or not at all when kept for 
artificial breeding. These managers in 
many cases prefer using younger bulls 
with excellent ancestry. But bull selec- 
tion could be a story in itself. 

Walter Barnes, Seneca County, Ohio, 
sums up heifer production this way: 
*‘We have had one disappointment with 
artificial breeding, but we’ve had that 
before with natural breeding. There’s 
no question that breeding associations’ 
bulls are better than those the average 
farmer can afford to keep. I have four 
artificially-bred cows in production now, 
and they’re all all right except for one. 
That one is just not producing milk!” 

Amos Grundahl, fieldman for the Rock 
County Breeders’ Cooperative in Wis- 
consin, gives us about the same answer 
when he says, ““We don’t claim that every 
heifer turns out to be better than its 
dam. From what I have seen and 
heard, I would estimate that three out of 
four turn out better.” 


Aspe from the actual production of 
milk and butterfat, calves from artificial 
breeding are rated by farmers on the 
basis of vigor, and sometimes of type. 
True, these factors are not so easily and 
accurately measured as is production, but 
farmers toss them onto the scales when 
weighing the benefits. 


Altho Charlie Brock- [ Turn to page 178 
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“Mother, did you know there was a 
bird's nest halfway down our chimney?” 
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“Come on, girls. Nelly's 
established a bridgehead!" | 
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Corn plant 


OUT AT THE PIONEER corn breeding 
and research farm—last summer—they 
actually put corn plants to bed. 


What was the idea? Simply this: 


Certain varieties of Central American 
corn have extremely stiff stalks ... 
and are highly resistant to drouth. 
PIONEER corn breeders wanted to breed 
these desirable characteristics into 
some new and better inbreds. 


But —here was the “rub.” Down in 
Central America, the length of the day 
in the summer is much shorter than it 
is up here. And—as you are probably 
aware—light determines the length of 
the growing season of corn. 


So—unless PIONEER corn breeders con- 
trolled the light, the corn would con- 
tinue to grow up to a height of 15 
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Who ever 
heard of putting a 


feet, or more—and wouldn’t even “tas- 
sel out” before the first killing frosts. 


Ingenious as they are—PIONEER corn 
scientists grew this Central American 
corn in a large box-like structure. 
Every night at approximately 6:30 
o’clock they were covered up with a 
heavy canvas cloth. Then, at approxi- 
mately 7:00 o’clock the next morning 
the canvas was removed —again ad- 
mitting the light. 






" Studies of corn plant diseases are made 
in the field as well as the laboratory. 


HYBRID SEED CORN 


BETTER PIONEER HYBRIDS COME FROM ENDLESS RESEARCH 


Pioneer Hybrid Seed Corn is produced and marketed by the Pioneer Hi-Bred 
Corn Company, Des Moines, lowa; Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Company of Illinois, 
Princeton, Illinois; Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Company of Indiana, Tipton, Indiana; 
the Eastern Pioneer Hybrid Corn Company, Yellow Springs, Ohio; and the 
Garst & Thomas Hybrid Corn Company, Coon Rapids, lowa. 






Above is partial illustration of “bed” in 
which Central American corns are grown, 


As a result of this all-summer experi- 
ment—these Central American corns 
were brought “into tassel”—and the 
pollen from them was used in develop- 
ing what PIONEER corn scientists hope 
will prove to be better inbreds. 


PIONEER considers no investment of 
time, money or effort too great—if it 
will, in anv appreciable way, contribute 
to the productiveness of its hybrid 
varieties ... or will add to the pleasure 
and profit of PIONEER customers, 


Truly it can be said—“Better Pioneer 
Hybrids Come from Endless Research.” 
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IT’S A BIG JOB FOR ANY COW 


“6.000—-10,000 LBS. 


of milk yearly ..and 
a strong, healthy calf 


Every worthwhile cow has a big production 
job to do. She must produce 3 to 5 tons of 
milk or more yearly. And she must drop a 
strong, healthy calf. 


Because milk is high in calcium and phos- 
phorus, a cow draws heavily on her mineral 
supplies each time she’s milked. And during 
gestation she may further drain her reserves 
to build a sound skeleton for her calf. 


You can help her produce by supplying 
well-balanced feeds containing adequate cal- 
cium and phosphorus and plenty of Vitamin 
D. Vitamin D speeds the absorption of these 


two minerals—makes them available for milk 
as well as for bone and flesh. 


Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast is a rich, 
economical source of Vitamin D for four- 
footed animals. The next time you buy 


feeds, concentrates, or minerals make sure 


“Irradiated Dry Yeast” is in the list of 


ingredients. 





Bae 

If you can’t obtain feeds, concentrates or minerals 
containing Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast, see 
your dealer or send $3.50 for the postpaid 5-lb. 
FIDY package. Contains enough for 8 dairy cows 
and 6 calves for one year or 6 brood sows for a year 
and 40 pigs to market size. Feeding directions 
with each package. Address STANDARD BRANDS 
INCORPORATED, Desk SF-11. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Agricultural Department, Desk SF-11 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please mail Booklet ‘‘The Importance of Vitamin D 
for the Entire Dairy Herd.’’ 


Name - ne 
Address 
Post Office ' State 
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Test-Tube Heifers 
[ From page 176 | 


man, who made the statement about hav- 
ing seen no counterfeits, appreciates the 
increased fat production, he is especially 
enthusiastic over the improvement in type 
shown by his herd. The type is good in 
the first-generation, artificially-produced 
animals, and even better in his second- 
generation heifers. Brockman doesn’t go 
overboard for the show-animal idea, but 
he sees some practical advantages in 
developing improved udders. He has had 
less trouble with mastitis recently than 
he had some years ago and is inclined to 
give some credit for that improvement 
to those good, breeding-ring bulls. 

And speaking of udders, W. K. Din- 
widdie, manager of Midwest Breeding 
Farms, which serves a wide area in north- 
central Missouri and southern Iowa, goes 
right along with this idea. He contends 
that in well-managed artificial. breeding 
organizations, a good bull has been se- 
lected from a dam having a good udder. 
A cow that can hold up under the strain 
of heavy milking is certainly much more 
likely to have superior udders than a low- 
producing cow whose udders never have 
had to meet the test of heavy production. 
Dinwiddie reports that he has had scarce- 
ly a complaint on quality of artificially- 
produced calves coming from bulls of the 
Midwest Breeding Farms. 


Sap W. T. Thompson of Mille Lacs 
County, Minnesota: “We are well pleased 
with the heifers. They are an improve- 
ment in type over those we have had in 
the past, and they were sired by bulls 
available to us before our association was 
started.” 

Clarence Welter, Scott County, Min- 
nesota, finds that in every case he has 
observed, his calves from artificial breed- 
ing are 20 or more pounds heavier at 
birth than before. He formerly got all 
calves from young bulls he bought. His 
calves now are also livelier and more 
vigorous. The heifers grow bigger and 
carry more feeding capacity, he says. 

Calves from artificial breeding are 
showing much better type for Fred 
Harriman, Shawano County, W sconsin. 
His herd of Holsteins used to be an ex- 
tremely rugged lot, bred for production 
but not for show purposes. Now he’s get- 
ting both characteristics to a gratifying 
degree, and his stock is more in demand 
than ever. 


SPEAKING of demand for calves of 
artificial breeding, Frank Burkholder, 
Rice County, Minnesota, has been breed- 
ing cows artificially for three years. Ever 
since the first calves were ready to sell he 
has had a greater demand than before 
for surplus heifers. They go like hot cakes 
and at good prices. 

W. K. Dinwiddie reports the same 
experience for Missouri farmers breeding 
to bulls in his organization. Whereas 
calves coming from natural mating of 
grade cows and a purebred bull sell for 
only $10 to $15, heifer calves coming 
from artificial breeding bring $25 to $30 
at public sale. It’s because people know 
that they come from superior sires, he 
explains. 

Adds Frank Burkholder, “Most of my 
buyers don’t belong to the association 
but, nevertheless, they want its benefit 
in the heifers they buy. And they are will- 
ing to pay for such benefits. They insist 


on knowing which bulls sired the heifers, 
Then they run over to the associati: 
barns to inspect the bulls before they 
make up their minds. The artificial i 
semination association is making people 
in my county conscious of better breed- 
ing.” 


But, as in the case of milk and butter- 
fat production, you can find some dis- 
satisfaction with the vigor and type 
calves resulting from artificial insemi- 
nation. “It’s just like when you’re carry- 
ing a bull,” explain Carl and Howard 
Cook, Seneca County, Ohio. “‘Once in a 
while you get a bad animal—it just seems 
like the wrong combination. 

“We bought six ‘artificial’ heifers 
and one was bad, tho she was from a good 
cow. Our luck hasn’t been too good, for 
we had three Guernsey calves which 
were so weak they couldn’t stand. After 
we had the third one of these, we went 
out and bought our own bull.” 

Says a nationally-recognized authority 


Example of Type Improvement 


Photographs by Walter Hunt 





Cherub's Boy of Roadview, 7-year-old 
Guernsey, of Minnesota Valley Breeders’ 
Association, was bred artificially to... 





this old black cow, one of mixed breeding 
and fairly typical of the kind found on 
many of our farms today. But her calf... 





turned out to be a typy, grade individual. 
This picture was taken when the promising 
“artificial” heifer was less than 1 year old 
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on artificial insemination of the New 
Jersey State College of Agriculture: ““We 
have had some artificials in New Jersey 
that are disappointing, too, but this is to 
be expected. Sometimes an extremely poor 
cow counterbalances or overbalances the 
fine influence of a royally bred sire. But 
in the second and succeeding generations, 
this is not so likely to happen. We must 
pile up the desirable characteristics of top 
bulls so well and so persistently that the 
production and type we want will come 
thru when the manager does his part.” 


( INE other point this authority wanted 
to make clear was that the method, 
whether artificial or natural, has no 
influence on the production or quality 
of the resulting animal. That will depend 
first on the caliber of the sire and dam— 
and then the feeding and care given the 
offspring. 

One other report of disappointment 
concerning vigor and type was picked up 
in Indiana. A group of calves from arti- 
ficial insemination was being shown at a 
local fair. Their general appearance and 
lack of well-being were said to be quite a 
disappointment to the farmers who came 
to see this class. However, our informant 
explained that it was apparent that they 
had been neglected, by their owners, and 
didn’t really have a chance to show to the 
best advantage. 


, 
Tuts brings up another question: Are 
farmers more, or less, likely to give good 
care to calves coming from artificial 
breeding? On one side, there are those 
who contend that, too often, farmers feel 
these calves are like hybrid corn—they 
can thrive under any kind of treatment. 
Of course, those who hold this idea are 
likely to reap a crop of disappointments. 
But the majority questioned expressed 
belief that the farmer was more likely to 
give his “‘artificial” calf better care than 
one resulting from natural mating. It’s 
just human nature that these men should 
think they have a prize package—some- 
thing special, so to speak. They’ve had 
to pay hard cash to get this calf and, con- 
sequently, they value-it more highly. 


ALTHO pioneering with artificial in- 
semination is over, its practice is still on 
trial. Consequently, there is some tend- 
ency to blame the method for any one of 
several things that can go wrong with a 
dairy herd. Today, relatively few farmers 
fear that the departure from ‘“Nature’s 
way” will result in any triple-headed 
calves, sea cows, or even milk snakes, but 
a vast number in any association’s terri- 
tory are “‘waiting to see how my neighbor 
comes out” before taking the plunge. 

Admittedly, the figures and experi- 
ences cited in this article are scattered 
and meager, but the authors have at- 
tempted to present an unbiased report 
from the information now available. 
Despite reported disappointments in 
production, vigor, and type found here 
and there, it can be said with complete 
honesty that by far the greater share of 
these findings have been favorable. And 

* must be guided by the general rule, 
not the exception, 


\ote—This article represents the combined ef- 
forts of Niemen Hoveland, C. E. Hughes, 
Valter J. Hunt, T. F. Lounsbury, E. J. 
Perry, and Jim Roe. They traveled many 

‘es and made numerous contacts to present a 
report that would be as factual and representa- 
é as possible. 
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to supply 
essential 


Vitamin D 





The average American flock in 1944 
produced 147 eggs per bird. But many 
well-maintained flocks averaged 200 
eggs per bird and more. The differ- 
ence means lower cost of production 
—more profit for you. 


Better breeding, better manage- 
ment, and better feeding all contribute 
to increase egg production. Unless 
the birds get properly balanced feeds 
adequately fortified with Vitamin D, 
egg production will suffer. It is the 
Vitamin D factor that enables the bird 
to make proper use of the egg-making 
minerals, calcium and phosphorus. 


To be sure your birds are getting 
Vitamin D in scientific form, look for 
the words "D”-Activated Animal Ste- 
rol on the tag of the feed you buy. 
This chemically controlled source of 
Vitamin D was originated by Du Pont 





On feed tags look for “D”-Activated 
Animal Sterol, originated by Du Pont, 


and perfected through more than 10 
years’ research. 


“D”-Activated Animal Sterol is ex- 
ceptionally stable, does not congeal 
in cold weather, and does not impart 
“off” tastes or odors. Its dry powder 
carrier permits thorough, accurate 
dispersion throughout the feed. It is 
always dependable, always available, 
always uniform in potency. 


For further information about “D”- 
Activated Animal Sterol, write to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Organic Chemicals Dept. S. F. 511, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


866. us. pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. . - THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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HOW 


3 MILE A MINUTE SPEED 


CUTS FEED 


GRINDING COSTS 


---due to fly wheel momentum 


RE’S an amazing Hammer 
Mill—built by Harvey and 
called the Red Hed—which pro- 
vides a new low cost way to 
make 4 bushels of feed equal 5 
in milk or meat production. 
When you see the big grind- 
ing cylinder of this great Ham- 
mer Mill speed its sturdy swing- 
ing hammers at a 3 mile a min- 
ute clip, smashing grain or 
roughage with 80 to 280 twelve- 
ton blows every second, you’ll 
know that Fly Wheel Momen- 
tum is really something! Just 
a 4, 4% or 5 inch pulley at the 
mill does the trick with a Har- 
vey Red Hed Hammer Mill. 
No wonder the Red Hed is 





For bigger Livestock Earnings 
Adopt a RED HED Now! 


IT’S HERE! The Great New 
Harvey RED HED Corn Sheller 


New in design, construction and per- 
formance. It will change most of 
your ideas of what a fast working, 
clean shelling Corn Sheller should 
be. The patented open KernOuzeR 
2s it shells machine picked or husked 
corn inside and outside will amaze 
you. Scores of other features too. 
Ask your dealer about the Harvey 
Red Hed Corn Sheller or mark and 
mail the coupon—N-O-W! 

IT SHELLS CLEANER—FASTER 
—AND AT A LOWER COST 
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creating plenty of excitement 
among farmers! 

Asruggedand muscle built asa 
5 year old prize bull—as smooth 
and fast running as a track 
trained pacer... THAT’s THE 
HARVEY RED HED HAMMER 
MILL! 

If more earnings from live 
stock and dairy products mean 
something to you, say “‘Hello”’ 
to the Red Hed at your dealer, 
or mail the coupon below. It 
costs nothing to find out about 
this great Harvey Red Hed 
Hammer Mill and its exciting 
pal, the Harvey Red Hed Corn 
Sheller. 


The Swinging Hammers 
deliver 20 to 280 
12-ton blows 
every second! 



















































Super Pigs— 
[ From page 110 | 


for breeding. That system, or lack of it, 
must be held partly responsible for the 
loss of four out of every 10 pigs farrow - 
Too many shotes are ill-born. The 
are the product of years of selection fon 
weakness rather than for strength. Less 
than one percent of farmers keep herd 
records, according to farm management 
specialists. And only a few more save 
their breeding gilts from the largest, 
strongest litters. 


Don't Sell Good Sows. Countless hog 
raisers make a practice of selling their 
sows after they have produced one or two 
litters. They let the good ones go with 
the bad, then trust to luck to get a good 
crop of pigs from untried gilts. 

At the annual tested boar and gilt sales 
held in Austin, pigs from small or slow 
growing litters are ruled out. Boars are 
refused admittance unless the litter in 
which they were born weighed at least 
280 pounds at 56 days. If the boar came 
in a first litter, born to a gilt, the require- 
ment is reduced to 255 pounds. 

The intelligent farmer today is buying 
breeding stock from sow-tested herds. if 
efficient pork production is his aim, he 
doesn’t put too much faith in the blue 
ribbons the sire or dam won at the state 
or district fair. 


Fifty-Six Pounds at 56 Days! At the 
National Poland China Type Conference 
in Albert Lea, Minnesota, the heaviest 
litter ever to be recorded was on exhibit, 
the result of six generations of consecu- 
tive sow testing. The 12 pigs in the litter 
were little giants that weighed 56 pounds 
each at 56 days of age. The total litter- 
weight at weaning time was 670 pounds 
—an astonishing example of the possi- 
bilities in better breeding. The boar that 
sired the litter was the top pig in the 
tested-boar sale at Austin. 

Leading swine breed associations have 
seen the handwriting on the wall. They 
are sponsoring sow testing. Eight sound 
pigs to the litter, which must weigh 320 
pounds or more at 56 days, is a must 
today for production registry in the 
Poland China Association. A boar having 
five daughters in the production registry 
is eligible for recording. : 

The Chester White Association records 
the number of pigs farrowed, and the 
number and weight at 35 days of age. 
The first five weeks the pig gets little 
besides its mother’s milk; it is contented, 
hence earlier weighing gives a more re- 
liable check on milk production. 

Other breed associations have opened 
production registry classes. At Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, young Future Farmer Duroc 
Jersey breeders have been weighing their 
pigs at 56 days since 1938. They offer no 
boars for sale unless they are from 
weighed litters of eight pigs or more. The 
boys are developing high standards and 
are disappointed if their pigs do not 
average 40 pounds each at weaning time. 


How’s the Hybrid Pig? There is no con- 
flict between farm-to-farm sow testing 
and the hybrid pig-breeding work under 
way at Ames, Iowa. Both seek the same 
goal. The federal swine-breeding labora- 
tory at Ames is applying something of the 
hybrid corn technique to pigs. It has 
developed a dozen more or less pure 
lines of inbred Poland Chinas which are 
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being used in single and double crosses. 
An inbred herd of Danish Landrace 
hogs also has been maintained since 1934. 

Nothing like the upsurge in produc- 
tion and vigor obtained in hybrid corn 
has been secured thus far in hybrid pigs. 
Crossing inbred lines produces a slightly 
heavier pig at birth and one that gains 
somewhat faster than inbreds. But dif- 
ferences, tho important, aren’t startling. 

Jay L. Lush of the Iowa Experiment 
Station has compared pigs sired by boars 
used both on inbred and cross-line litters. 
The cross-line or hybrid litters averaged 
only three-tenths of a pig larger at birth 
and 1.8 pigs larger at five months. 


There’s Still Some Question. In weight 
per pig, the hybrids showed up somewhat 
better. They were ahead four-tenths of a 
pound at birth, 4.8 pounds at weaning 
time, and 28.6 pounds at five months. In 
commercial hog raising, these variations 
are worth while. It is still a question, 
however, whether they are great enough 
to justify the hybrid hog. 

Dr. W. A. Craft, director of the Federal 
Regional Swine Laboratory, points out 
that faster progress will be made in 
building a race of super pigs if a sow’s 
performance is based on two to three 
litters, or more, rather than one. 

And if selections are based partly on 
the performance of full sisters and dams 
it will speed up the quest for large, 
healthy, quick-maturing strains. 

[hese observations and the experience 
of the Austin Area Swine Improvement 
Association indicate that the purebred 
hog is coming into his own. The pure- 
bred is being developed into a better hog 
via the route of sow testing and the regis- 
try of performance. If utility conflicts 
with established breed type, the latter 
will have to undergo changes to get the 
support of the wise commercial hog 
raiser of the future. 

Nobody knows when hog prices will 
fall to 10, eight, or perhaps five cents a 
pound again. Let’s hope the ruinous 
prices of the early ’30’s never return. But 
after every war there has been a drastic 
slump sooner or later. 

The alert swine grower will not let the 
next toboggan ride catch him unpre- 
pared. He will begin to put his house in 
order. Tested sows is one of the tools he 
will use to make hog production pay, 
whatever the market. It’s a problem he 
can start doing something about now. END 
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“Just what is the mileage on 
these things?” 
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Select your Posts for length of service 
as you would a Tractor or an Automo- 
bile. Insist on Posts with the “100-to-1” 
Guaranteed Anchor Plate, and so many 
other priceless features. Demand.... 


govt Lroy, 





COPYRIGr 1917. 8 
CALUMET STEEL COMPANY 


—and if they are not immediately 
available, ask your Dealer to take 
your order. They will soon be avail- 
able in large quantities ... and are 
well worth waiting for. 


CALUMET STEEL DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
310 S. Michigan Ave. « Chicago 4, Ill, 











S-T-R-ET-C-H YOUR FUEL SUPPLY 


WITH MASONITE CELL-U-BLANKET INSULATION! 


Even though heating fuels continue 
to be hard to get this winter, you 
can keep your home—and your farm 
structures — more comfortable — by 
merely nailing or stapling Masonite* 
Cell-U-Blanket insulation to roof 
rafters or ceiling joists. 

This highly efficient insulation 
comes in convenient rolls or panels. 
It stays in place without sagging, 
separating or packing down. It has 
been treated to resist mould, rot and 
termites. It provides a positive vapor 
barrier, prevents high heat losses in 
winter, keeps structures cooler in 
summer. 


For a free sample of Cell-U- 
Blanket insulation, fill in the coupon 
and mail it today. 











Sh 














MASONITE 


CELL-U-BLANKET INSULATION 


a 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











pomosterocc---- 


MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. SF-11, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
sample of Cell-U-Blanket insulation. 


Name 


iddress RFD. 


City State 


Le ee ee ee ee ee ee 





***Masonite’’ is a trade-mark registered in the U.S.Pat.Off., and signifies that Masonite Corporation is the source of the product. 
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Letz construction prepares better feeds— 
chops green or dry roughage, “‘not too 
fine—not too coarse’’—but so that animals 
like it better—eat more of it—produce 
more milk or meat—make more money. 


BETTER BUILT FOR BETTER FEEDS 


Grain separator takes out seeds to grind 
separately or sack, saves power—increases 
capacity 30%. All-steel, roller-bearing 
cutterhead. Knives sharpened in 14 of 
time—stay sharp three times.longer. Write 
for folder “4 NEW 
MODELS—22 
GREAT NEW 





vis FEATURES.” 


THE LETZ MFG. CO. 
Be 103 North Road, Crown Point, Ind. I 
| Send me “4 New Models—22 Great New Fea- | 


tures P 
Name. CoC ee EOS HSE SHESOH COE ESCHHM ees ee 
| Gas ort ok ERK ere | 
I feed 
| ...cows.. .steers...s'ecen. . hogs. My H.P. is | 











M-DONALD 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 
LOW COST, ABUNDANT RUNNING WATER 
SAVES STEPS. . WORK. . MEANS: 
BETTER HEALTH, BETTER LIVING. 

7 


Famous jor Device 


Big Bearings, durable materials. Positive oiling. 
89 years of “know how” in pump manufac- 
ture. With government limitations generously 
lifted, McDonald Systems are being produced 
in ever-increasing numbers. But, the demand is 
stil GREATER than the SUPPLY. Keep in 
touch with your McDonald Dealer, or write us. 
A McDONALD SYSTEM its worth waiting for. 


A. Y. McDONALD MFG. CO. 
Dubuque, lowa 


Fig. 420... Shallow 
Well Series. Triedand 
proven. Also Deep 
Well Reciprocating 
and Jet Systems. 























So You Want to Go Into 


the Turkey Business? }- 


“Then wash your face, and comb your 


hair, and mind your P’s and Q's” 


By L. A. Wilhelm 


State Poultry Association of indiana 


ce 

Tuat bit of childhood poetry in the 
headline of your article is mighty fine 
advice for turkey folks,” exclaimed C. A. 
Nicholson, Jasper County, Indiana, 
county agent and successful turkeyman. 
“In fact, there have been three P’s in the 
turkey business the last five years— 
*Patriotism, Profits, and Pains.” 


Patriotism—Profits—and Pains! These 
three have been characteristic of the 
turkey business thruout the last five years. 
Indiana’s growth in the turkey business 
during that period has been character- 
istic of the country. The business has 
more than doubled in that period. There 
have been pains—some growing pains. 
Profits have been due to good prices 
and not always due to good “know-how.” 
And patriotism has added a nice incen- 
tive to stimulated production. 


Patriotism! When the Quartermaster 
Corps declared turkey to be “morale 
food” and decreed that all those in serv- 
ice should have turkey at least twice a 
year, turkey producers were hard put to 
raise enough birds. It’s true that the in- 
dustry acquired quite a few headaches— 
and a few hardships—in the form of 
“freeze” and “‘set aside orders.” But the 
men and women in the armed services 
did get turkey and the home front con- 
tinued to eat as much turkey as usual. 
The military needs were 10 percent of 
the total production in 1943, 19 percent 
in 1944, and are estimated to be 20 per- 
cent for 1945. 

The purchases for the armed services 
have not seriously hampered civilian 
consumption, The per-capita consump- 
tion from 1935-39 was only 2.6 pounds. 
It was 3.6, 3.7, 3.4, and 3.3 for succeed- 


ing years and for 1945 is estimated at 3.6. 
Turkeys have been patriotic in furnish- 
ing a badly needed meat as well as a 
Thanksgiving symbol. 


Profits! Yes, turkeys have been profit- 
able. That doesn’t mean everyone has 
made a lot of money. In fact, many have 
lost, but production has been profitable. 
As Dr. Ed Matzen, agricultural econ- 
omist at the University of Missouri, once 
advised farmers, “Be patriotic to your 
pocketbook.”’ That turkeys have been 
profitable is best shown by the accom- 
panying figure worked out by Doctor 
Wood, agricultural economist at Purdue 
University. The average prices received 
for turkeys by farmers in Indiana have 
increased much more rapidly than the 
average cost of feed in the past five years. 
Of course, poult cost and labor cost have 
increased much more than feed cost. 

Profits in the turkey business are not 
due to luck. Turkeys take less equipment 
but more know-how than chickens. And 
they take a lot more money. In fact, it 
takes between $5 and $6 to raise a grown 
turkey. When producing turkey meat or 
hatching eggs, good poults, careful man- 
agement, and efficient use of labor and 
feed are the so-called secrets of success. 
What are some of these secrets in the 
turkey business? 


Good Poults. Sam Miller, turkey raiser 
and former schoolteacher of Middlebury, 
Indiana, insists that poults from care- 
fully tested breeding stock are the key- 
stone. Turkeys do have pullorum disease. 
This causes high mortality in poults up 
to three weeks of age. And when an 85- 
cent poult dies, the turkeyman is tearing 
up a dollar bill. Poult mortality averages 





Insist, then, that the poults you buy come from carefully tested stock and stock pullorum-free 
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It takes management to get him to this size! 


10 to 15 percent. One of Sam’s neighbors 
has lost about 30 percent of his poults 
each year. “But,” the man says, “the 
hatcheryman makes them good. He re- 
places them for half price the next year.” 
Dr. E. S. Weisner, veterinarian and 
turkey hatcheryman of Goshen, Indiana, 
agrees with Sam Miller, as do most of the 
good turkeymen of the country. “Doc” 
believes that testing by the approved 
method—the tube agglutination test— 
is the only solution to pullorum losses in 
turkeys. ‘“Test and keep testing until the 
breeding flocks have no pullorum left in 
them if you want to cut down poult mor- 
tality,’ says Weisner—and he does. 


Careful Management. Turkeys do not 
require a lot of equipment but the brood- 
ing equipment must be good and adequate. 
Whether it’s the large turkey grower like 
Al Livers of Martinsville who can start 
20,000 at a time, a specialized breeder 
like Mrs. John Capper of Star City and 
her Bourbon Reds, or a novice like Man- 
ford Stewart (who with his father op- 
erates a 600-acre central Indiana corn 
and hog farm near Kirklin, Indiana), 
the “second commandment” cannot be 
violated. That second commandment is 
“don’t overcrowd.” Enos Parsell of 
Angola summarized this point quickly 
when on a recent turkey tour someone 
asked him how many birds he started 
per pen. “Not over 200 and 150 is bet- 
ter,” said Enos. Parsell not only raises 
5,000 turkeys a year but has aided the 
development of the industry in Steuben 
County by installing a dressing plant. 


Clean Range for Growing Stock is 
careful management, too. Of course, 
many turkey raisers grow their birds in 
complete confinement. Clarence Cecil 
of Muncie, Indiana, uses the second and 
third floors of a remodeled barn, and his 
birds are “‘always inside.” Other growers 
use sun porches. Quite a few use the sys- 
tem followed by Ed Waters in Blackford 
County near Hartford City. Ed moves 
his feeders and waterers every few days 
over a rape and oats field, and the 3,000 
turks follow them all over 20 acres. “‘Best 
way I know of increasing soil fertility and 
keeping down blackhead,” Ed declares. 
Harold Cooper in eastern Indiana (near 
Parker City) tries to keep a clean range 
by moving his growing stock about once 
a month to a clean yard. “I always feed 
a flushing mash before I move them. 
Yep! I usually have some blackhead. 
Guess everyone has a little,” he adds. 
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The outside walls are covered with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Flexboard. 
Needs no paint. Fireproof. Rodent-proof. 













Inside, Flexboard walls are easy to 
clean; Flexboard dropping boards (7 
— years old) are still good as new. 


“LOW UPKEEP SOLD US 
ON FLEXBOARD!” 


says Paul C. Wirtz of Lebanon, N. J. 
“It's also easy to apply, clean-cut 
in appearance, and sanitary.” 


“Any busy poultry man can appre- 
ciate the time and money-saving feature 
of a material that doesn’t need paint- 
ing,” writes Mr. Wirtz. 


“On the inside, we just wash down 
walls and ceilings with a hose. There are 
no cracks for lice and mites to hide in. It 
makes pens lighter and more cheerful.” 

2 s * 
Made of asbestos and mt, Asbestos Flex- 
board has the permanence of stone. Comes in 
large sheets, 4’ x 8’, easily worked with ordi- 
nary tools. Use it indoors or out for walls, roof, 





IM. JOHNS-MANV 





ceilings, floors or dropping boards. Surpris- 
ingly inexpensive. 

FOR COMPLETE FACTS about J-M Flexboard 
get the profitable 64-page “Farm Idea 
Book.”’ Tells all about insulation, ventila- 
tion, fire protection, etc. Send 10¢ to cover 
postage and handling. 


Mail Coupon Today! 
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1 Johns-Manville, Department SF-I1 ; 
1 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. | 
[ I enclose 10¢ for “Farm idea Book.” i 
1 Name : 
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1 Town ; 
: County. State ; 
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a good and thoroughly safe job 
of milking cows, a lot of people 
like the Surge! ‘ate. 























FEED 


We started 400 White Rock chicks on Moormuin’s Poultry 
Mintrate “40”. We lost only 14 chicks. Some weighed 
1 Ib. at 4 weeks. At 8 weeks—many weighed 2 Ibs. 


Mr. & Mrs. Emil Dedert, 
Adams County, Illinois 





wows 





Moorman Mfg. Co, 
Quincy, lil. 
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‘We get a load of 
PFISTER HYBRIDS 



















BIG EARS THAT SHELL OUT 
LOTS OF CORN 


= They bulk up fast — those Pfister 
Hybrid ears, in the wagon and in 
the crib. But here's the pay-off: 
You'll shell more corn off those big, 
'golden ears. They're BRED that 
way — a small, firm cob, filled to 
the tip with close, even rows of 
heavy golden kernels. Yes, more 
of a Pfister Hybrid ear is CORN, 
another sign by which you shall 
know a Genuine Pfister Hybrid. 





PTI 
PFISTER 
HYBRIDS 








ope 9'/2 Cords in 10 hours! 





ENICILLIN 
for MASTITIS 


Amazing results reported. Low 
cost. Write for particulars to— 


ANCHOR SERUM CO., Indianapolis, tnd. 


ALONE you saw down 
= trees, ete., faster, easier 
" > than 4 men with 2 cross- 





cut saws. Folds up like 
ae jackknife—easily carried. 
Saves money, time, backaches. Praised by farmers 
since 1883. New low prices. Prompt deliveries. Write 
for FREE catalog today! 

Folding Sawing Machine Co., $-2744 W. 37th Place, Chicago, 32. 








TRAPPERS! 


— Got this valuable 


x book of lips FREE! 
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DO YOU KNOW: How to get top fur 
prices? How you can trap more 
pelts? How you can share in the 


$7590 EXTRA CASH AWARDS 


offered to trappers by Sears-Roebuck? 
aie Well, all you need to do is send for your free copy 
of this helpful book—and you'll have a head start toward 
big trapline profits this season! Mail coupon now! 
Se eS Se SS AS OF RE oe Ce a a ee Oe a ee oe 










H Mail to city below nearest to you: 4qG-241 § 

8 SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. : 

§ Chicago + Philadelphia * Memphis « Dallas 4 

H Kansas City « Seattle 

§ Please mail me, without cost or obligation, latest 

& edition of “Tips to Trappers,” also fur shipping tags. 
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Another Popular Range Method in 
some sections is the hilly, wooded range. 
The Losekamp Brothers down in Dear- 
born County near Cincinnati range their 
30,000 turkeys over steep hills and woods, 
They have a lot of trouble hauling feed 
and water up the hills but contamination 


can wash away fast. Reece Holton of 
Reelsville in the “backwoods section’’ of 


Owen County certainly uses a wooded 
hilly range to an advantage. Reece says 
his biggest problem is finding a level 
place to put his feeders. “‘A good dew 
washes this hillside. There’s usually som: 
green feed. And my birds sure have 
storm protection. Chickens? No, I don’t 
keep any. Guess the closest chickens ar 
at that first farm—about two miles back 
up the crick road,” declared Reece. 

Most Midwestern turkey producers 
figure that plenty of good, green feed is 
careful management, too. “Good, suc- 
culent, green feed helps fight disease and 
saves expensive growing mash,” sum- 
marizes Jim Kellerman of Romney. And 
with his 13,000 turkeys, feed is a sizable 
item. Basil Staley is an old-time turkey 
grower and the leader in a nice turkey 
development in Putnam County, Indi- 
ana. “I use bluegrass and clover range 
for my 4,000 turkeys here on the home 
place. This one field has had turkeys on 
it every year for at least 12 years. In ad- 
dition to the turkey manure, this sod gets 
200 pounds of 0-12-12 per acre, top- 
dressed every year,” stated Staley. 

Actually, Staley’s turkeys are not on 
the same ground yearly, for each season’s 
growth keeps the turkeys well above the 
soil and possible contamination. 

Noel Shaver of Crawfordsville is a 
comparative newcomer, with only three 
years of experience in the business. But 
Noel, who keeps a careful set of books 
said: “My 30 acres of Sudan grass was 
worth $4 a day with 2,300 turkeys on it. 
And that’s in feed saved alone. In two 
years, turkeys turned that sandy, run- 
down field into 75-bushel corn land.” 


Efficient Use of Labor is also good man- 
agement. “What’s the biggest labor item 
in raising turkeys?” This question was 
asked of many growers. 

“Cleaning the brooder house,” snorted 
Sam Cole of Attica, “‘or at least it was, 
until we started using deep litter. Now 
we clean the pens only once. That’s when 
our 4,000 turks are moved to range.” 

“Guess feeding the birds is now. It 
used to be watering until I sunk a couple 
of wells, ran in some electricity, and laid 
an automatic watering system. Eight 
thousand turkeys can drink an awful lot 
of water,” sighed Henry Milligan— 
broiler raiser and turkeyman of Wave- 
land, Indiana. “I’d agree with Milligan,” 
said Al Livers. ‘““We’ve got the automatic 
water to all of our ranges and we think 
we’ve licked the problem of feeding, too. 
Those big, self-feeders we have hold 14 
bags each. We can fill them from the end 
without getting off the truck.” 


Pains. The inexperienced are bound to 
have pains while learning. The experi- 
enced have pains when they try to double 
the number of birds. And disease—well, 
that pains the turkey grower most. “We 
know quite a bit about chicken diseases, 
but when it comes to turkeys—we don’t 
know much. But we do know that most 
turkeymen waste a lot of money on use- 
less medicines,’ advises Dr. F. C. Tucker, 
poultry veterinarian of Claypool. 
What are the biggest pains? “Poor 
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poults, losses on range, and disease. And 
blackhead and this new one—hexamiti- 
asis—are the worst.” This reply, some- 
what vehemently, came from Ellis Lerner 
of Kokomo. “‘And the OPA caused some 
pains, too—but we hope that’s past,” 
added Lerner thoughtfully. Lerner raises 
about 3,000 turkeys annually and _retails 
them dressed. As many turkey raisers 
are discovering, one way to get better 
poults is to buy from a breeder or hatch- 
ery producing poults of recognized and 
approved standards. 

Losses on range—whether they be 
from predatory birds and animals or 
from thievery—are heartbreaking. Im- 
agine having a lot of $10 bills disappear 
overnight—or left unguarded. Some 
growers stay with their birds at night. 
Some, like Ed Waters, use truck flares 
around the flock at night. Several use 
foxhounds and watchdogs. John Sams 
of Romney uses a revolving airplane 
beacon type of light, dogs, and an armed 
guard to watch his 18,000 birds. John 
also uses two foxhounds for fox protec- 
tion. “Don’t know that they ever catch 
one—but they sure run ’em out of the 
county,” advised Sams. 

“Turkey diseases? Well, everyone 
knows about blackhead. We still have 
quite a bit every year. But this new dis- 
ease—hexamitiasis—it’s got everyone up 
in the air.” And that is about right. It’s a 
relatively new disease in the central West. 
It’s causing some tremendous losses. In 
the Cincinnati area it’s the biggest pain. 
Over 50,000 turkeys in that one area 
have succumbed this season to this mys- 
terious, flagellated parasite. 

“When the frost is on the pumpkin 

And the fodder’s in the shock—” 

And the turkey grower is pocketing his 
profits or computing his losses—if you are 
getting turkey fever, here’re a few kind 
words of advice from experienced turkey 
growers: 

1. Good turkey poults are no harder to 
raise than baby chicks. 

2. Order poults early. Good ones will 
be scarce and high. 

3. Chickens and turkeys don’t mix— 
profitably. 

4. Go into the business in a small way 
while learning. 

5. Turkey production is a distinct form 
of meat production. Turkeys require lots 
of good feed and can use plenty of good 
grass. 

6. The “easy money” days are over. 
From now on profits will be determined 
by disease control and efficient use of 
labor. END 
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“Il think there's a leak in the boat, dear!" 
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From where I sit ... by Joe Marsh 





Mel Bates and Jud Polk were 
arguing the other day about the 
factory versus the farm. Jud has 
a job in the tool works and Mel 
grows the best corn in the 
county. 


“Where would you farmers 
be,” Jud says, “if it wasn’t for 
the factories that make your 
plows and tractors?” 


“And where would you fac- 
tory workers be,” says Mel, “‘un- 
less We farmers gréw the food 
that keeps you going?” 


Well, they called it a draw, 
and made peace over a glass of 


Factory Versus Farm: 


A Draw 


beer, “brewed from golden 
farmer’s grain,” allows Jud, 
“,..and bottled and kept whole- 
some by the ingenuity of indus- 
try,” Mel adds politely. 


From where I sit, we may 
have different occupations, dif- 
ferent standards, different opin- 
ions ... but we’re all necessary 
to one another. And the more we 
skip the differences, and stress 
the bigger issues of co-opera- 
tion, tolerance and understand- 
ing ... the closer we are to a bet- 


ter world. Worse 
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4 «+ bruised teats or 
teat obstructions? 


TREAT THEM WITH 
Dr. Naylor’s 
SULFATHIAZOLE 
MEDICATED 
DILATORS 


Get to the seat of the trouble 
at once! Carry the healing 
medication inside the teat 
canal with these soft surface 
medicated Dilators. Fit both 
large and small teats ... Keep 
the teat canal open during 
heal'-g. More than just Dila- 
tors, they are actually small 
med ically impregnated sur- 
gical dressings. Packed ty 
antiseptic * ‘ntment. If not 
availabler ~*~ »*“>>ler,write: 


H.Ve - OR CO. 
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OTTAWA Post Hole Driller 
A high speed, one-man driller 


equipped with fast new type 
auger. For any row crop tractor. 
Easy to operate from driver's 
seat. Make big money doing cus- 
om digging. Fully guaranteed. 
rite for details. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
1123 Elm St. Ottawa, Kans. 
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keep horse at work... 


To check fresh bog spavin you must 
catch it at first signs of puffiness, before 
the hock bunch hardens. 

Bog spavin appears as a soft swelling to 
front and inner side of hock joint. When t 
noticed, ic Absorbine on the puffy 
hock to stimulate local circulation. This in- 
creases blood flow in the area and reduces 
swelling. Rub in Absorbine twice daily until 
the swelling goes down. 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all,” but is most 
helpful if used as recommended. A stand-by 
for 50 years, Absorbine is used by many 
experienced horsemen and veterinarians. Es- 
pecially helpful in checking windgall, curb, 
thoroughpin and similar congestive troubles 
and to help prevent them from becoming 
permanent, painful afflictions. Only $2.50 for 
b leap testing bottle. On sale at all druggists. 

- F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine 











OWN A PAYING BUSINESS! 







Big Pay- 

GEHL Direct Drive 
Portable Feed Mills 
Have a steady, profitable grinding business among farmers in 
your vicinity. Geh! Portable Mills have big capacity. Two models 
—powered by special motor (illustrated) or by truck motor. 
Terms to responsible parties. Write today for particulars. 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., Dept. PL 500, WEST BEND, WIS. 
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Order Now — write for 
Free Folder 


@ It’s none too soon to order your 
Rilco Brooder if you want it for 
spring delivery. Some labor is avail- 
able during winter months that 
will not be available in the spring. 
Rilco houses are modern, neat 
appearing. Built with the famous 
Rilco glued laminated wood rafter. 
Engineered and factory-built to 
precision standards. Easy to build 
with these ready-to-use rafters. 
Strong, durable, light in weight, 
they make a house that’s easy to 
move to clean ground. Plenty of 
head room and floor area, but less 
inside space to be heated. 
CHOICE OF MANY STYLES 
Write for Free folder on Rilco 
Rafters for Barns, Machine Sheds, 
Cribs, Brooder, Laying and Hog 
Houses. Meanwhile see your lumber 
dealer. Order your Rilco brooder 


house very soon. 
LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC 


RILC A WEYERHAEUSER INSTITUTION 


1390 First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Eastern Office: Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 





available now 


because of 
the. 





— but coming back soon! 


Shortagesof materials prevented 
manufacture of Wellington Pipes 
during the war. Early in 1946, 
however, materials should be 
available again, so that we shall 
soon be resuming production of 
Wellington, deservedlyAmerica’s 
favorite pipe for over 50 years. 
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Livestock 


Don't Starve Hogs for Salt 


Hocs THAT ARE HUNGRY for salt make 
poor gains. Hogs that had salt gained 
twice as much weight and needed only 
two-thirds as much feed for 100 pounds’ 
gain as hogs that had no salt. Hogs with- 
out salt até 1214 times as much minerals 
in their efforts to get salt as did those 
hogs that had all the salt they wanted. 
One pound of salt saved feed worth 
$6.37. These are some of the results of an 
experiment conducted recently at Pur- 
due University to determine the salt 
needs of hogs and the best methods of 
feeding it. 

Four lots of hogs were fed a basic 
ration of yellow corn, protein supple- 
ment, and minerals for 85 days. One lot 
had no sali; one lot had loose salt free- 
choice but none in the minerals; one lot 
had loose salt free-choice and loose salt 
in the minerals; and one lot had pressed 
block salt free-choice and loose salt in the 
minerals. The protein supplement in- 
cluded 9 parts of soybean-oil meal 
and 1 part of alfalfa leaf meal. (No 
animal proteins were used because they 
contain some salt.) 

The 14 pigs in the lot without salt 
averaged only 84 pounds gain in 85 days 
compared to 162 pounds gain for the 
pigs with salt. The pigs without salt 
needed 569 pounds of feed for 100 pounds 
gain; those with salt needed only 395 
pounds. Pigs without salt ate 201 pounds 
of mineral; those with salt, only 16. 

One pound of salt saved 214 pounds of 
corn, 46 pounds of protein supplement, 
and 27 pounds of minerals, based on a 
comparison of the two lots, when salt was 
the only difference in the ration. 

Hogs that had loose salt free-choice 
ate three times as much salt as those that 
had pressed block salt free-choice, but 
they ate less than half as much mineral. 
Both had enough salt and enough min- 
eral, for the cost of the gains was exactly 
the same for the two lots. Both block and 
loose salt were efficient as long as the 
hogs had all they wanted. 

The minerals fed in the experiment 
were pulverized limestone and special 
steamed bonemeal.—Z. B., Ind. 











Pamper Fall Pigs 


“GET AS MUCH WEIGHT AS possible on 
your fall pigs, before cold weather sets 
in,” is the advice of Ferdinand Rennigee 
of Dedham, Iowa. His fall pigs are far- 
rowed early on clean ground. When the 
pigs are two weeks old, they are fed home- 
mixed pig meal, placed in creeps which 
allow pigs to enter but which exclude 
sows. This meal consists of 50 pounds 
coarsely ground corn; 25 pounds ground 
oats; 10 pounds tankage; 7 pounds soy- 
bean-oil meal; 5 pounds alfalfa meal; 3 
pounds minerals. 

After the pigs are weaned, they are 
placed on a ration of shelled corn and 
oats (self-fed in separate feeders), sup- 
plemented with a protein mixture—also 
self-fed. They also receive the skim milk 
from eight milk cows. This is mixed with 
ground oats and middlings to form a 
thick slop. 

By using this method, Rennigee has 
been able to market his hogs, weighing 
220 pounds or more, in early March. 
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Trappers 


TAYLOR BOOK OF TRAPS 
This book is full of valuable information. 


Gives Trapping methods, laws; shows 
Traps and all necessary equipment, includ- 
ing Baits. Send for your copy...IT'S FREE. 


TRAPS MOW AVAILABLE 


Large stocks ready for immediate distribu- 
tion. Be TAYLOR equipped-early. Prices low. 


FUR PRICES ARE HIGH 


ping will pay. Free Fur Price Lists 
— id to you when season begins. 


GET READY NOW...WRITE TODAY 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
FUR CENTER, 400 South 7th Street 
Dept. 3, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 






























Known for their better quality and 
perfect foot comfort, ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWA Farm and Work Shoes 
have been the choice of America's 
workers for almost 50 years. Made 
of choicest leathers by master 
shoe craftsmen, they give you 
most for your money. 

See your ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWA dealer for 
available styles. 


ORIGINAL 


CHIPPEWA HOE 
CHIPPEWA SHOE MFG CO 
CHIPPEWA FALiS WIS 





NEW Satgent Hydraulic 


TRACTOR LOADER 


liFTS 
2000 L8BS.! 
11 FT. RANGE 








ent actually does 
work of 10 men! Loads 
manure, baled hay, 
lumber; pulls ts, 
moves small bldgs., 
excavates for cellars, 
fills ditches, washouts. 


Easy, simple to operate. Can be put on tractor 
by one man in 30 minutes! Raises anyt pine =p 
to 2000 Ibs. Twin Hydraulic lifts keep load bal- 
anced in all — Comes with detachable 
all-steel loading bucket. HAY SWEEP RAKE 
and BULLDOZER attachments also available. 
Write today for ant PICTURES, details. 
McGRATH MFG » Dept. J-2, 4680 Leaven- 
worth St., PB cat od , Nebraska. 


FOR DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC FENCES 








ELECTRIC’ FENCE CONTROLLERS 
Precision Built — Safe and Sure — Tamper-Proof 


Economical — Dependable Quality at Low Cost. 


SEE YOUR HARDWARE DEALER or WRITE 
GUARANTEED PRODUCTS, Wellington, Ohio 


New OTTAWA WOOD SAW 









a ee |=, Makes wood sawing 
fast;eas A = mers h 
wood to pay foritself quic 
y. Eneily moved while at- 
tached. Big blade: free details. 
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He emphasizes however, that to reach 
this goal fall pigs must receive proper 
feed and care. 

Hog raisers in Carroll County, Iowa, 
seed red clover in with their oats in 
spring. Then, after oats are threshed, 
portable houses are provided so sows 
can farrow on clean ground, away from 
parasite-infested hog lots. The clover 
provides nutritious feed until frost. If too 
large a number are not concentrated on 
a small area, the clover stand suffers very 
little and can be made up for hay the 
following season.—A. W. R., Iowa. 


Pasture vs. Supplement for Hogs 


GooD LEGUME PASTURE Is putting fast, 
economical gains on hogs without the 
use of protein supplement, a study of the 
results of experiments at Purdue Uni- 
versity reveals. The protein is discon- 
tinued after hogs reach 100 pounds. 

Hogs on a ration of good alfalfa pas- 
ture, corn, and minerals, and fed a 35- 
percent protein supplement only until 
they weighed 100 pounds, made the 
cheapest gains of any of the seven lots of 
hogs in the experiment conducted by 
C. M. Vestal. These hogs gained practi- 
cally as fast as any other lot. Their feed 
cost was 28 cents a hundred cheaper than 
the next best ration, and 81 cents a hun- 
dred cheaper than when the supplement 
was fed up to 200 pounds. 

Seven lots of hogs were fed from 74 to 
200 pounds on a basic ration of alfalfa 
pasture, corn, and minerals. One lot had 
no supplement; five lots were fed supple- 
ment until they weighed 100, 125, 150, 
175, and 200 pounds, respectively. One 
lot was hand-fed one pound of supple- 
ment per hog twice a week. 

Minerals, corn, and salt were fed free- 
choice. The alfalfa was grown on 75- to 
80-bushel corn land. The pasture was 
good enough to carry 20 hogs to the 
acre for the full summer period. 

The feed cost for hogs fed supplement 
until they weighed 100 pounds was $7.08 
for each 100 pounds’ gain. This compares 
favorably with the $7.28 for hogs fed 
supplement to 125 pounds and those fed 
no supplement, and $7.90 for those fed 
supplement to 200 pounds. Feed costs 
for the other lots fell between these figures. 

Hogs that had no supplement took 75 
days to reach 200 pounds. The other lots 
made the same gains in 65 to 69 days. 

Hogs that were fed the protein supple- 
ment for the shorter periods ate more 
corn than those fed for the longer periods, 
but they also ate less of the expensive 
protein supplement. The total feed 
needed for 100 pounds’ gain ranged from 
331 pounds (for the hogs fed supplement 
until they weighed 100 pounds) to 347 
pounds (for the hogs fed supplement 
until they weighed 200 pounds). 

Hand-feeding the supplement made 
no difference in the rate of gain, and 
the feed cost was 35 cents more than the 
cheapest ration. 

Hogs fed by this system must be full- 
fed on a good ration until the weight 
reaches. 75 pounds, Vestal insists. The 
pasture must be a good, all-season one, 
and minerals must be fed for the best 
results. 

The economy of feeding without pro- 
tein supplement depends largely on the 
price at which the hogs are sold. If the 
market breaks enough that the savings of 
the more economical ration are wiped 
out, then the feeding of protein supple- 
ment during the full period is econom- 
ical—Z, B., Ind. 
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Crosscut is “tops” 





@ If you've a good gather of firewood on your property, it will help 
out on your fuel problem. Sharp saws— power, crosscut and buck 
—will do the cutting-up in jig time. 

For circular-saw sharpening there’s no better file than the 
Nicholson Mill Bastard—and preferably in the type with rounded 
edge for deepening the gullets at the same time you're point- 
ing and beveling the teeth. For crosscuts the Nicholson Special 
in saw files—easily identified by its orange 
tang. For bucksaws either the Mill Bastard (square edge) or the 
Special Crosscut. in 6-inch size, is recommended. Add some 
Slim Tapers (triangular) for your handsaws, and you'll be all 
set for the season’s saw-filing jobs. At your hardware dealer's. 


FREE LITERATURE on saw filing. Write us for it. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., 
(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


32 ACORN ST., PROVIDENCE 1, R. 1. 





NICHOLSON 





FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


FILES 


MADE IN U.S.A. 











Friendly, gracious manners make everyday living happier, and smooth the way to winning friends. 


Successful Farming’s booklet, a ette "ol Every Day, 


of behavior for many occasions 


mbarrassed 
_for this booklet. , Only 12c. Successful A ed Dept. 2511, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 


NOW IT CAN BE SOLD 


“MOSSBERG GI” 


Named in honor of the world’s best 
fighting man. Used by U.S. Army and 
Navy for training and marksmanship 
instruction. Your dealer will be sup- 
plied with this rifle and other 
models as promptly as possible. 


Use coupon below for free, illus- 
trated, descriptive folder. 










$26.20 


($26.96 west 
of the Rockies) 
-22 caliber, 7-shot, bolt 
action, clip repeater 
— Model 44U.S. 





Standard on the “Mossberg 
G.I.” New — No. S100 Re- 
ceiver sight, with ” micro 
“click” adjustments for wind- 
age and elevation. Originally 
designed for and supplied to 
U. S. War Department. 


©. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
NEW HAVEN 5, CONN. 





O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
59,511 St. John St., New Haven, Conn. 


Sirs: Please send me your ct descriptive 
folder on the “‘Mossberg G 





A ne Ldn k LS ee eee 
CITY .. Sa Bata. 
(Zone No.) 














K24, will give you a background knowledge 
by not knowing what to say or do. Send 





cet BIG PRoFITS from 
SMALL INVESTMENT 


TAWA 


6 H-P LOG SAW 














FELLS TREES, SAWS LOGS 
Buzzes Up Small Limbs Fast—Easy 
Demand for wood increases! Prices 
are higher than ever before. You can 
make real money ye wood, if you 
have an Ottawa. meneers with an 
easy to start, air-cooled P engine. 
Designed for easy handling. m- 
lete one-man machine with safety 
Baw Guide and other exclusive Otta- 

wa features for fast sawing. 


USE FOR OTHER JOBS — when not sawing 
wood, une engine for any belt job. Thousands 
in use. FREE BOOK and price list at your 
request. Write today. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1123 Pine Street Ottawa, —s 
1 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, 


Farmer’s Trading Center 





$4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified, 


(no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa, for complete information. 








Featherbeds urgently needed! Old and Homesites—$450. Low terms. In Cali- 
New—Goose or Duck—feathers Wanted  ~-°°°°*s*eensenecsecessenasseseconcasecsncosesserees < acates “% fornia’s foveliest Garden Spot, on wooded 
immediately for many essential needs Boost Corn yields on your farm. Funk’s shores of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis 


Ship at once for quick payment. We return G-Hybrid 1946 Corn Guide gives facts Obispo County. Enjoy future independence 
our ticking. Or if you prefer mail us a about top-ylelding, insect-disease-drouth with excellent soil, soft water, wonderful 


smal! sample of your feathers in ordinary resistant, strong-standing strains that fishing, boating, bathing, etc. Grow fruits, 

envelope for top prices with complete are consistently good, year after year. vegetables, poultry. Perfect temperate 

shipping instructions and tags. North- Shows natural-color ears, actual size. climate. Congenial community. Finest in- 

western Feather Co., 212 Scribner NW, Write for free “Corn Guide"’ now. Funk vestment. Free literature. Richard Ott, 

Grand Rapids 4, Mich. Bros. Seed Co., Box 8, Bloomington, Department X, 6560 Hollywood Blvd., 
Illinois. Hollywood 28, California 





25 Years processing feathers. T op ce iling 











prices. White and grey goose $1.37'9 per 100 Genuine Progressive everbearing Strout’s Farm Catalog—Over thousand 
$2 





Ib., white and colored duck $1.10 per Ib strawberry plants $2.00, 25 thornless bargains—25 states—fro n Maine to Flor- 
Ship also all goose and duck wing and tall —_ Boysenberry $1.50, 25 Cumberland (Black) _ida, west to California, Oregon & Washing- 
feathers. Send samples of used feathers Raspberry $1.50, 8 Concord Grapes $1.00, ton. Write Now for this bg 132-page Book. 
for quotations. Wet feathers accepted. 10 Gooseberry $1.00, 6 fig $1.00, 12 Free. Strout - Realty WT 4th Ave., 
Payment within 24 hours. No chicken Victoria Rhubarb $1.00. E very- New York 10, N. Y. a 2 Go Dearborn St. 
feathers. Feather Works, 600 West Hub- thing Postpaid. V. P. Basham, Moun- © hic ago 3, tl. ih Oe Spring, Los Angeles 
bard, Dept. 52, Chic ago 10. tainburg, Ark. 13, Calif. * , 





Earn More Money! Civilian needs re- 





quire unlimited amount of fe athers Top Certified hybrid seed corm $3.50 to Farms, Ranches. All kinds, sizes. Hun- 


ceiling prices. New goose—$1.37'4 Lb $8.00 bushel. 36 years experience produc- dreds of good buys. Reasonable terms 
New duck—81.10 Lb. Highest ies for ing high yielding seed corn. Dried and Fine opportunities. Enjoy security. Free 
goose and duck quills (wing and tail) processed in largest seed corn plant in the folders, descriptive price lists. Milwaukee 
Send samples of used feathers for quota- world. Send for catalogue. Kelly Seed Co., Railroad territory Washington, Idaho, 


tion. All shipments accepted. Ship Today Peoria, Ill. 


Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, 





Cash Tomorrow— Midwest Feather Co., 


Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 


2917 5. La Salle St., C hicago 16 Original Summerours Half and Half. Upper Michigan. R. W. Reynolds, 853 


ceenipentriatiant The leading heavy producing high linting Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Free Bulletin Tells You How To Get cotton for thirty-five years, early matur- ~ = ee 








The most for your new and used goose and ing, drouth resisting, especially suited for New Fall catalog, selected farm bargains, 
duck feathers. Send for it or ship now Mechanical Harvesting. Privately ginned 7 Midwest states, sent to you free! Many 
Honest grading. Central Feather Works, Cleaned, cereson treated equipped. Many illustrated with picture 


Dept. J, 1717 3. Halsted, Chi 





"ago Summerour Seed Co., Cumming, Ga. Special service to those stating general 





Goose and Duck Feathers Wanted. 
Best prices paid, payment day received. 
Send for latest prices and shipping labels 








lr te location desired, and payment plan. W = 


Peach and Apple Trees Low as 20c. today! United Farm Agency, SF-428 BN 
Pears, plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grape- Bldg., Kansas City 8, Mo. 





Ol? NI . vines 10c. Evergreens, shrubs, shade trees ——— 
Established 1917. Northern eat Works, low as 25¢ Catalog free. Tennessee Nurs- Get a Farm on the Soo Line in North 
1523 Kingsbury St., Chicago 22, Ill ery Co., Box 9, Cleveland, Tennessee. Dakota, Northern Minnesota or Northern 
America’s Highest Prices Paid for new Sisalictensientaemmenennaieen - . Wisconsin. Crop payment plan or easy 
and used feathers. Fair Dealing. Prompt Peach trees 9c, Aggie L5e. Send cats slog terms. Say which ro interested in. 
Payment. Inland Feathers, 1007 E. 55, other fruit trees, Plants, Shrubs, Before Address R. 8. Claar, Land Commissioner, 
Chicago Buying. Salesmen wanted. Baker Nurs- 27 Soo Building, Minne apolis, Minn 


awe a eries, Higginson, Arkansas. 


Fancy Feathers Wanted! Pheasant 





Farms and Stock Ranches. Excellent 





toosters talls, also dry skins. Goose of Strawberry Plants—Millions of them 


opportunities in the Northwest, Washing- 


= . t , Oregon, Idaho, . the Da- 
Duck, new or old. _ , Twenty varieties of first class plants. 5 ae — fontana, the a 
Farmers Store, Mitchell, S.D. —_ Write for price list. Anna Strawberry Nurs- 3. ‘Duncan, Dept. 1129, Great Northern 





- ery, Anna, [llinois 


Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. Ask for 





Fox Scarfs, Fine Furs—rich, stylish and 
useful; low in price when you ship your raw Ontario 
pelts to Cownles. Red fox, silver fox, mink, 


Hardy Canadian Grown Fruit Trees, 

Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. Illustrated Catalogue Good Farms— Ranches. Washington, 
free. Tobe’s Treery, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
, Canada. North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 


free literature 





Raley Queen ‘Famous Twe Cow Port. 
able Milker now available. Buy direct and 
save. No milker milks any faster or better 
Rubber lined squeeze action teatcups 
Self Washing. Low Priced. Shipped com- 
plete ready to use $179.00 up with electr 
motor or engine. Literature and letters 
from happy users free. Dairy Queen 
—— Machine Manufacturing Com- 
a Room 382 Lumber Exchange 
Suliding. Minneapolis, Minnesota. (Agents 
wanted.) 











Tools: Visegrips, CeeTee, waterpump, 
needlenose, diagonal cutter pliers, crescent 
wrench, pipewrench, plastic screwdriver, 
clawhammer, hacksaw & 14 pe. socket 
set 7/16 to 1” including Universal joint 
& flex handle. Complete 25 piece guaran- 
teed tool kit only 49.85. Immediate ship- 
ment! Catalogue & pricelist free! Order 
now! Universal Tool Company, 152 
Grand, SF Kansas City, Mo. 








Ma ic Electric Welder, 1 110 volt AC -D< 
welds, brazes, solders, cuts all metals; eas 
to use: full directions Complete with pow 
er unit, flame and metallic arc attachments, 
carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. Only $19.95 
Used by the Navy. Guaranteed one year 
Splendid for farm use. Magic Welder ote 
Co., 241-RS Canal St., New York Cit) 





Avoid Unnecessary Trouble on Tilling, 
Seeding, Haying, Harvestfng Machinery 
Tractors, Water Supply, Lawn Mowers, 
Stokers. Learn about Fire Prevention, 
Lightning Protection, Weights, Measures, 
etc. Order our new book, 31.00 Postpaid 
Wirtison's, West Burlington, Lowa 





Combined Bull Halter and Controller. 
Makes any bull safe. Turn him out with 
complete safety. Stops fence jumpers 
Money-back guarantee. Write for circular 
Russell Mfg. Company, Dept. 23, Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin 


Kill weeds with fire! Acroil torches de- 
stroy parasites, split rocks, has 99 uses 
Burns kerosene. Medium size $20, Giant 
$24.75 Express collect. 

Sine E quipme nt, S6A, Quakertown, Pa 











raccoon, beaver, every kind of fine fur 
beautifully tanned and styled to your or- 





able climate. Write for literature, lists de- 
scribing typical farms. Specify which state. 
Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. 








der. 38 years experience—100% Babisfac- — s-o<eoesecccnseoscsecsscccsesccenccsoscsscssccsccsnscnesece Paul L Minn. 

tion guaranteed. Ship your skins any time, For Sale—Coon, Opossum, Combination as 

and get our style sheet, prices, complete hunting dogs. Open and Silent trailers West’s Fall Catalogue Hundreds Farm 

information. Cownie Tanning Co., 6651 Also Rabbit and Fox dogs. Write me for Bargains. Business Opportunities Penna., 

Market Street, Des Moines, lowa free literature and prices. All dogs shipped oe York, New Jersey, Ohio, Delaware, 
eernener on trial. Prices reasonable. J. N. Ryan, aryland;: Free copy. West's Farm 

Trap Fox and Coyote On bare ground Famous Kennels, Murray, Ky. Agency, MG, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


or deep snow. Learn modern tricks to out- 














wit the sly furbearers. Free illustrated cir- Central Minnesota Lands. Buy now 
cular. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn Hundred Henting Mounds, Biueticks, Prices are rising. Good markets. Many 
ae are Shot Redbones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Fox ( t lect f Free li 
Trappers: “Mink, Muskrat Trapping hounds, Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- arms vO & ete Wad aoe aetieeieen: 
Methods”, “All Weather Weasel Set”, ers, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. Elton ays, Wadena, Minnesots 
De-Rus sing Traps”, $1.00 each. Three Beck, N-26, Herrick, Illinois. Canada Lands—Free information. 
books $2.50. Tom Williams, 855 3. Smith, weap . New Homes—Fertile soil—future se- 
St. Paul 7, Minn Hunting Hounds: Straight Cooners, curity. C ‘anadian National Railways, 
a $$ _——__—___—_—_—__—_. Combination hunters. Foxhounds. Beagles. Dept. N, 335 Robert, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Foxes, Nine in One Day—Learn to trap _—‘Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans. Reason- ——— ———_——__— 
the slyest furbearers. Don't wait. Particu- able. Trial. Free List Irrigated Land — Eastern Colorado. 
lars Free. Guaranteed. Write Estabrook, Echo Valley ebendb. Herrick, Illinois. Splendid farming opportunities. Write 





Sherburne Ctr., Vermont. 











John T. Stinson, Director Agricultural De- 


Patch ERs nn. SO For Sele: Coon and Combination Hunters. velopment, Missouri Pacific Railroad, St. 


Read this classified section thoroly. 
It contains many offers which you can use 


your own pleasure. Don't hesitate to in- 


Foxhounds. 


. Rabbit hounds, Beaglehounds Louis 3. Mo 
in your home—on your farm—and for —_ a ik iene 





Have You Read all the advertisements 
in the ‘“‘Farmer’s Trading Center’? Each 





quire about anything you see and want Hunting Hounds of All Types. Litera- one contains an important message for you. 


here. Fach advertisement is guaranteed ture free. 
by Successful rants to be as represented. 


It may save you money; it may save you 


L. L. Burrus, Herrick, Ilinois. time 








Letz Feed Maker for sale No. 340, com- 
plete with truck. Used one year. Write to 
Lawrence G. Fisher, Valders, Wis. R. | 





Free Crib Plans. Cup and Portable 
elevator catalog. Build right for future 
needs. The Meyer Mfg. Co., Box 60, 
Morton, Ul 


Free Barn Plan Book. Best w ays to build 
or remodel your farm buildings. Send for 
details. 

Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa 


Rock Phosphate. Cheapest fertilizer. 
Increases yield grain, hay crops. Improves 
quality. Request prices, literature. Robin 
ones Phosphate Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee 














Don’t Feed Sparrows. Make your own 
trap that will catch thousands. Write for 
details. Roy Vail, Howe 1, Indiana. 

Arc Welders for power line or 32 volt 
plant. New and used $20 up. Free Circular 
Allmand, Holdrege, Nebraska. 








Free: Postcard request brings you book 
about dairy goats and sample monthly 
magazine. (Subscription $1 yearly). Dairy 
Goat Journal, Devs 550, Columbia, Mo. 





RAISE A 


GUERNSEY 


BULL 


. To Raise Your Income 





To get top income over 
the cost of feed, obtain one 
of the 50,000 registered 
Guernsey bulls. Select 
him out of a good or better cow and travel 
the road to more profitable dairying. 


Free Valuable booklet ‘‘ How The Pa a 


American Guernsey Cattle 
Club Helps To Make Breeding Fasci- 
nating and Profitable’’ Send today for 
your free copy. 
1 Please send me free copy 7 
i of the GUERNSEY booklet: 


| 
! 
1 NAME l 
! 
| 










i ADDRESS. 








317 GROVE ST., PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


RAISE 


FOR 427 MILK 


& GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 











cnet 







MORE BEEF, MORE MILK, MORE PROFIT 


FREE illustrated booklet, ‘‘Farm Security with 
Shorthorns” tells how Shorthorns respond to 
greater wartime demands for rr~ A mont and 
milk. Remember — you sell beef by nd. 
Shorthorns outgain and outweigh alle other reeds. 
Bigger packer checks—more profit. Write for 
list of thousands of Shorthorn breeders .. . 
Subscribe to Shorthorn World—twice monthly 
—$1.00 per year—$2 for 3 years. 
Write to Amer 


Official as well as “on the farm” rec- 
ords under average farm conditions 
provethat Milking Shorthorns are best 
all-round breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts—FREE! Or read Milking 
Shorthorn Journal. Trial subscription six months 50¢, one year $1.00. 


MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
809 West Exchange Ave., U. $. Yards, Dept. SF-5, Chicago 9, If. 









HEREFORD HOGS 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION OM THE 


“FASTEST GROWING BREED IN AMERICA” 


NATIONAL HEREFORD HOG RECORD ASS’S 
1600 ALLIANCE LIFE BLDG PEORIA 2, ILL 


Dept. N-Si3, Stock Yards, Chicage 9, illinois LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORDS 











Head your herd with an Ayrshire 
sire and raise big, strong, deep- 
bodied cows that produce the most 
4% milk at the least feed cost— 
cows that are hardy, rugged, good 
grazers and have correct udders, 
Write for list of breeders 
near you with bulls for sale. 


Baby Bulls $25 and up Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 























Read the records of dairy production — Holsteins 


BUY A BETTER BULL pe aig pear remortgage ts 





ILLUSTRATED 


by registered cows. You 
owe it to yourself to 
study the Holstein cow 
as a profit producer for 
your farm. 





HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING MAN- 
UAL, WRITE 


4” HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont © Bex 2037 


Year Old Bulls $100 a up 15 Center St., Brandon, Vermont, WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
AAA 


STAMMER? ss 


4 weeks 


19,98 

28.95 

This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, Its Cause , wrooks = oe 23.85 
3095 


and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
= scientific ome of ea a stut- 
tering—successful for 44 years en . Bogue, 

Dept. 2178 Circle Tower. Indianapolis. ind. BUSH Wh 





in range 
100m delivery. oe qupcess office; 
Box: 
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DOGS—PETS 





Setters and Pointers, Fox, Coon, and 
Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Write 
for catalog. Send 10c for mailing. State 
dog interested. 

Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 





Genuine English Shepherd Pups— 
guaranteed heel-drivers — (no fooling) 
year’s trial—training instructions—males 
—females—spayed females. Runft’s Eng- 
jish Shepherds, Reinbeck, Iowa. 











Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
Best Farm Dog. Shipped on Approval. 
10c for Picture, and Prices 

H. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 





Rat Terriers; Wire Terriers; White Col- 
lies; Shepherds; Atredales; Border Collies; 
Trained Stock dogs: Cheap. Guaranteed 
Satisfaction. Edmond Stone, Chariton, 
lowa. 





English Shepherd Puppies: Natural 
heeler stock that really work. Spayed 
Females. Write for Prepaid Prices. 

E. J. Barnes, Collyer, Kans. 





Genuine English Shepherd Pups— 
Guaranteed heel-drivers. Year's trial. 
Training instructions. Males, females or 
spayed females 

Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. 
Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 
Beautiful Scetch Collie Puppies. Also 
English Shepherds. Spayed Females. Real 
Heel Drivers That Satisfy. Express Pre- 
paid. Sunset Kennels, Offerle, Kansas 








English Shepherds. Also Collie puppies. 
From old fashioned watch and stock par- 
ents. Priced reasonable 

E. N. Zimmerman, Flanagan, III. 





Canaries Wanted:—Best prices paid. 
Write for shipping directions. American 
Bird Co., 2614 W. 25th P1., Chicago 8. 





Registered Scotch Collie puppies for stock. 
Watch or Companion. Prices Reasonable. 
Richard Slagel, Flanagan, Illinois. 


EDUCATION 


Cerrespendence courses and self-in- 
struction books, slightly used. Sold. 
Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete informacion and 92- 
age illustrated bargain catalog Free. 
Write—Nelson Company, Dept. 2-12, 
Chicago 4 


McGuffeys Readers 1879 Edition, 
clean, Unused. Also Bibles, Gift Books 
Postcard brings Price List. Kenneth 
Abbott, 220 Duncan, Columbus, Ohio. 











FOR FARM WOMEN 


Quilt Pieces—Beautiful tubfast mate- 
rials. Big bundle. Will make over 1200 
quilt patches, only $1.49 C. O. D. plus 
postage. Money back guarantee. Free, 18 
selected quilt patterns. Also giant spool 
thread free. Craft Remnant, Dept. 29B, 
Bloomington, Ill. Free for prompt action 
rene Trail Blazers’ Almanac. Clip thjs 
ad. 





Lite-Nin’ Electric Butter Churn Saves 
time and work. It is complete with en- 
closed air-cooled motor, 3 gallon glass con- 
tainer, hard wood lid and dashep The price 
is only $16.95. Send your order or request 
for literature to Vent-A-Hood Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 





Olid Stamps Wanted—I will pay $100.00 
each for 1924 le green Franklin stamps, 
rotary perforated eleven’ (up to $1,000.00 
each unused). Send 6c today for large il- 
lustrated folder showing Amazing prices 
paid. Vernon Baker, (SF-511), Elyria, 
Ohio 





Yarns: All wool: 2-3-4 ply. Unexcelled 
quality. Free samples and directions. Buy 
direct, save money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, 
Box K, Harmony, Maine. 
Make up to $25-$35 Week as a trained 
practical nurse! Learn quickly at home. 
Booklet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept. F-10, Chicago 








“Send Us Wool’’—Trade wool for wool- 
ens. Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write 
for circular. Litchfield Woolen Company, 
303 Sibley Ave. North, Litchfield, Minn 





500 Colorful Quilt Pieces $1.00. Prints, 
Percales—100 25c—Rug Strips—3 pounds 
$1.00— Postpaid. 

Crittenden, 125 Lincoln, Lombard, Ill 


RABBITS 


Increase Your Income by raising do- 
mestic rabbits. Small space needed. Ready 
market for delicious meat, fur and wool. 
Largest magazine in the industry tells 
you how. $1 per year. Send dime for sam- 
ale. No stamps. Small Stock Magazine, 
zmoni 19, Lowa. 











Don’t Worry About Meat Rationing! 
Raise Rabbits! It’s Easy! Multiply Rapid- 
ly: A Treat To Eat. Send For Free Ulus- 
trated Booklet. Dr. Frank M. Baddour, 
Box 313, Lebanon, Tenn 





Giant Chinchilla Rabbits. Valuable Fur. 
Delicious Meat. Easily Raised. Pleasant 
Pastime, Large Profit. Free Booklet shows 
Amazing Profits from Small Investment. 
Willow Farm, R9, Sellersville, Penna. 


Twin-Purpose Shropshires— Unexcelled 
for combined meat-wool production. Fa- 
mous for twin lambs. Produce heavy wool 
of highest market value. Fast growers, 
hardy, good grazers. Write for colorful 
booklet and breeder list. American Shrop- 
ane Registry Association, Lafayette 18, 
nd. 





Dollar Bill Brings You hundreds of 
profitable sheep raising ideas, year's sub- 
scription to monthly magazine. Write 
Sheep Breeder, Stockyards, Chicago 


Hereford Hogs. Highest Winning herd 
Home of Fashion Corrector. Bred Gilts 
Pigs. Boars Registered Vaccinated 
Circular. Yalehurst Farm, Peoria, Illinois 








Dollar Bill Brings You hundreds of 
profitable hog raising ideas, year’s sub- 
scription to monthly magazine. Write 
Hog Breeder, Peoria 2, Ulinois 
Famous OIC Swine. Most profitable for 
farmer and packer. Sample copies OIC 
News free 

Harry E. Vernon, Secy., Goshen, Indiana 











Free Catalog of valuable livestock books 
and magazines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, 
Horses, Poultry, Fur, ete. Breeder Pub- 
lications, Stockyards, Chicago 

Hereford Pigs shipped on approval 
Champion bloodlines; weaned; vaccinated ; 
well marked; registered; $25.00 delivered. 
Bennett's Herefords, Wayland, lowa 





Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- 
able. On approval. 4-H material 

J McFarland, Watertown, Wis 





Wormy pigs? Try Dr. Hinrichs’ Hog 
Powder Fed in feed. Reliable. 5 Ibs. $3 
ae. Hinrichs Remedy Co., Walcott, 
owa 


LIVESTOCK 








Free te Horse Owners. Save Money 
Write for Free Bulletin of harness and 
horse goods for quick delivery at honest 
prices. I trust you and ship on approval. In 
business 30 years. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. Just send name and address to- 
day for Free bulletin. “Little Joe’’ Wiesen- 
feld, Box F-151, 112 West North Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Free Purebred Hog Buying Service. 
Qualified judges will buy any age or breed 
of purebred hog to your order without fee 
We choose for you from leading registered 
herds of the nation. Selections guaranteed 
Write for free circular today. National 
Purebred Livestock Exchange, 213G Ins 
Exchg. Bldg., Des Moines, Ia 


Brown Swiss: A Good Dairy Breed. Ask 
any man who milks a cow. They all agree 
on the Size, Production, Ruggedness, Sal- 
vage Value, Long-Life and Popularity of 
Brown Swiss, “The Farmer's Cow.” Free 
literature—Brown Swiss Association, Be- 
loit, Wisconsin 


Guernseys, Tested fine quality high 
grade heifers 6 to 7 weeks old. Shipped 
C.O.D. Express $30.00 each here. Also a 
few Holsteins. Inspection invited 

Glenn Clarke, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn 


““How to Break and Train Horses’’—A 
book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It is free; no obligation. Simply ad- 
dress Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 
2011-C, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

America’s Leading Livestock Maga 
zine. Serves entire industry. $1.00 a year. 
Three years for $2.00. Trial; 6 months 50c. 
Breeder's Gazette, Dept. 8-36, Spencer, 
Indiana 

Registered Berkshires: All ages. Im- 
proved bloodlines. Short legged, deep 
bodied, today’s feeder type. Farmer's 
prices 

Owen Stock Farms, R. 5, Spencer, Indiana. 











FOR FARMERS 


G $35.00 Ounce— Mail old gold teeth, 
diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash 
by return mail. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold 
Refining Company, 1500-T Hennepin, 
Minneapolis, Minn 





Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
your cream. Fifty years of honest, depend- 
able service. Galva Creamery Company, 
Galva, Illinois and Kansas City, Migsouri, 
Peterson's Creamery, St. Paul, Minnesota 





Trade Magazines— Business, Vocational, 
Diversion. Current single copies. Over 200 
fields. Free price-list. Commercial Engrav- 
ing Publishing Co., 34R North Ritter, 
Indianapolis 1, Indiana. 





Raise Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. 
Wool $15 pound. Plenty markets. Cash in- 
come. Future prospects bright. Particulars 
free. White’s Rabbitry, Lawrence, Kans. 


Dependable cash markets want your 
ideas for simple home, workshop, garden 
or farm conveniences. Particulars free 
Hendrickson, Argyle 3, Wisconsin 


PATENTS 


Invente Learn now—without obliga- 
tion—how to protect and sell your inven- 
tion. Secure Free “Record of Invention” 
form for establishing date of your inven- 
tion—and new Free Book “Patent Guide 
for the Inventor,”’ containing complete in- 
formation about atent rocedure and 
selling inventions. Don't delay. Write to— 
Clarence A. O'Brien & Harvey Jacobson, 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 530-L Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C 





Patent Protection. Information and In- 
vention Record Free. Confidential person- 
alized service. Randolph & Beavers, Reg- 
istered Patent Attorneys, 713 Columbian 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


“Inventer’s Guidebook” Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York 7 





BIG CHICK BARGAIN ; 
ASSO. j ; 


(POSITIVELY NO LEGHORNS) 
STRONG HEALTHY CHICKS 
NO CRIPPLES!—NO CULLS! 

Send Money Order fer Prompt Shipment 
LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 

“IN BUSINESS OVER 20 YEARS” 






ATLAS CHICK CO., Dept. sF , ST. LOUIS, MO. 


300 - $26.50 
500 - $44.00 





7 
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KILLS | 











DUCKS—GEESE—TURKEYS Nioncy 


raising them. Write for special low price list of my 1 
mammoth purebred varieties. Satisfaction Guaran 


MURRAY McMURRAY 


Bex All Webster City, lowa 





MADE $100 WEEKLY 
TRAPPING FOX 


This story about an enter- 
prising New York farmer who 
harvested a bumber crop of 
fox, possums, raccoons and 
skunks from November on to 
April is only one of many 
fascinating stories in Fur- 
Fish-Game Magazine. It’s the 
authority on trapping, fur 
raising, d . fishing and 
tackle. Besides it has count- 
less other hunting and fishing 
stories to fascinate you this 
winter. You'll be delighted 
with every issue of Fur-Fish- 
Game. Get @ copy (20c) at 
the newsstand or save by 
Sending for 


Special “‘Get Acquainted’’ Offer 
9 Issues for $1.00 (Saves 80c) 


FUR-FISH-GAME, 176 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohic 
Send 9 months’ subscription ($1.00) (); 1 year ($1.50) 0 to 


Name 


Address 











Sure, B. F. Goodrich tractor tires 
were hard to get but there'll soon 
be plenty. Most everyone likes 
the open-center rear wheel tire 
tread. It gives extra traction be- 
cause it has a deep bite, a power- 


an apvernsement or BB. F. Goodrich * First iN RUBBER 





CANT YoU LET UP WOW, LEM ~.,,, 
TWAT NEW NEIGHBOR DOWN THE ROAD 15 60ING 79 Buy 


SOME BE GOODRICH TIRES 5 oH" now! 


ful grip, and it’s self-cleaning. 
Saves you more on fuel bills, 
cuts working time. If you’re go- 
ing to need tires ask the B. F. 
Goodrich dealer to put you on 
his preferred list. 


y (lz | 
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FILM FINISHING 








Tired ef Scratched N wes ¥ Washed 
Out Prints? Then try Elko. Chances are 
your favorite druggist is an Elko dealer 
and features Elko's fast, dependable serv- 
ice. If there is no convenient Elko cones. 
mail any roll of six or eight exposure fi 

and 30c to Elko headquarters. You'll — 
controlled developing and a brilliant fade- 
proofed print of each negative. Write Elko 
*hoto Finishing Co., Dept. 1121, Kansas 
City 10, Mo. 


Choice Film Offers—Roll ane. 3 
beautiful enlarged prints (deckled if d 
sired); or 16 brilliant “‘Lifetime’’ prints; e 
8 sparkling prints plus 2 fade-proof en- 
largements. war quality and price— 
25c. Fast service. Quality St 
Free mailers. Dept. 15, May Studios, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin 

Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight ex- 
posure rolls eo with two prints of 
each or one enlarged print of each negative. 
Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior Qualit since 
1898. Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen 
Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 


Better Pictures—Sixteen Guaranteed 
‘Everbrite” rints from roll, coupon for 
your choice o 2 plain or.1 colored, framed 
enlargement 25e. ‘Everbrite” reprints, 2c 
each. Flash Foto Finishers, Box 1122-R, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Money Back Guarantee—16 Sparkling 
Double clear Nu-Art Prints, also 2 Enamel 
Finish Enlargements. All complete 25 
cents. Rolls or negatives. Prompt, Careful, 
ae Lifetone Studios, Department 
35, Des Moines 8, Iowa 


nr Developed and Printed, 25c. 
gg 5x7 Balatgements, 15e; 8x10, 
25e¢ Davis. Studio, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


Eight Prints From Roll or Negatives 
and one 8x10 enlargement 35c. La Crosse 
Film Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


Beautiful Reperqocass from each pic- 
ay on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 
, Janesville, Wis. 























At fast! Roll dev moet, all your snapshots 
handcolored as beautiful as most actual 
colored photography 35c. Hand oes 
reprints 4 4c each—12 for 45c. National 
Phote Art Company, Janesville 23, Wis- 
consin. 


Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
developed 25c; Ss size or smaller; 
enlarge reprints 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791E, Boston, Mass. 


Finerfotos Cost You No More—Lowest 
ee es ng, printing, enlarging. 
Fremae Service. Handy mailers and list of 
offers, free on request. Finerfotos, 

Bex aa D898, Minneapolis, Minn. 


2 Beautiful Hi-Gloss prints each good 
negative and enlarging coupon with each 
6or8 exposure roll developed 25c. 

Owl Photo Co., Weatherford, Oklahoma. 


Twe Sets of ‘‘Deckied e”’ Prints with 
every roll finished, 28c. Very finest qual- 
ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, ie ste. 


Century delivers work and service that 
can't be beat. 8 exp. roll 25c with two pro- 
fessional enlargements Free. 

Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


8 Prints and Two glossy Enlargements 
or 8 enl Prints from your roll, 25c. 
Sunbeam Film Service, Box A2572, West 
Allis, Wisconsin. 


Twe (Deckled Velox) Prints from each 
negative on roll—25c. Reprints 2c. Day 
Service. Welch Photo, 2418-36 Penn., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
© by — 7 = falerend to nearly postcard 
roll or negatives, 25c. 
w ‘itiard Studios, Box 3535 N., “Cc leveland, 
Ohio 


Free Trial—send negative. Roll devel- 
ri) , 5x7 enlargement oempen, 16 prints, 
25c. Reprints 3c. 100-$1.5 

Dick’s Photo, Louisville, Ky. 
































EMPLOYMENT 





Man Wanted—0Old Successful Company. 
Sell in your home county. Large line, cof- 
fee, spices, extracts, stock and other farm 
yroducts. Goods supplied on credit. Our 
ree gift opens every door to you. Write 
today. The Lange Company, Box 160, 
DePere, Wisconsin. 


Sell Christmas Cards. Make easy mone y 
showing gorgeous Christmas, De Luxe, 
Religious, Birthday assortments, Station- 
ery. Over 100 quick sellers. Special Offer. 
Write today for $1 Christmas box assort- 
ment on approval. Hedenkamp & Co., 343 
Broadway, Dept. SFN, New York 13. 


Men—Weomen: Double your money or 
better, selling Gibson's Big “5 Bottle Food 
Flavor Deal”, Premium Deals and 200 
other well-known Household Products. 
—— ulars, sample leading Product Free. 

Write, J. W. Gibson Company, Dept. 
C0111, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 








Look Here! Wanted—Men and Women 
to start in business on our capital. Sell 
some 200 farm-home Products. Thousands 
our Dealers now make quick sales, big 
rofits. For particulars write 6; toa 
‘o., Dept. K-192-SHW, Freeport, Ill. 
Sell Mineral Feed. Protected territor 
Our Service Saas furnishes Worm ‘Oil, 
Mange Dip, etc. Free of Charge. Advance- 
ment poss! ble. Write Selling and Farming 
experience. wens Mineral Company, 
Greenwood, Indi 
Reliable man =35 car wanted to call on 
farmers. Wonderful opportunity now. No 
experience or capital required. Permanent. 
Write today 

MeNess Co., Dept. 679, Freeport, Ill. 


Strange | owe. ee Cleaner. Sells 











aces = rage. liquids. 
—? giide Sar f glass. 8 lg es sent on 
, Akron, Ohio. 





“STOCXMAN’S SUPPLIES 


TRACTOR—AUTO PARTS 





Hern Weights. 70c oe pair paid. 
Made in 4 sizes— “; Ib.; 1 Ib.; 14% ; and 2 
ib. Tattoo markers $4.00 postpaid, in- 
cludes set of numbers, bottle of ink, and 
full directions. We also carry complete line 
of ear tags, neck chains, veterinary instru- 
ments, supplies, serums, remedies; in fact, 
everything for the stockman. Write for 
free catalog. 


New and Used Tractor Parts. Write for 
big, free 1945 catalogue; tremendous sav- 
ings. Satisfaction aranteed. Central 
Tractor Wrecki 50., Des Moines 3, 
Iowa. (Formerly Boone, Iowa). 

Having Car bin sae New, Used, Guar- 
anteed auto, truck parts save money. 
Transmission + Jemma Describe needs; 
immediate reply 
Vietory, 243! C, Gunnison, Chicago 25. 





67 Rare Varieties Baby Chicks, Eggs, 
Breeding Stock. Ducks, Geese Turkeys, 
Guineas, Chickens, Bantams. Free hand- 

some catalogue, colored pictures showing 

Lakenvelders; Polish; Hamb ; Yoko- 

hamas; Andalusians; Sussex; White and 

Black Giants; Dark, White, Buff, and 

White Lac Red ‘Cornish; Houdans; 

Black and White Minorcas; 11 beautiful 

varieties Wyandottes and Rocks; Black, 

Buff and White Australorps: Spanish; 

Buttercups; Anconas; Orpingtons; Rhode 

Island Reds; New Hampshire Reds and 

New Hampshire Whites; Brahmas; Tur- 

kens; 10 varieties Hybrids including Aus- 

tra-Whites, Rock-Giants, Rock-Cornish, 
and other po oc crosses. Murray Mc- 

Murray, Box , WwW ebster City, Iowa. 


Stouffer’s Chicks. U. S. Approved. 
Bloodtested flocks. White, one Buff 
Leghorns, Anconas $11.90. Pullets $22.95. 
White, Barred, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Oretagtons $12.90. Pullets $16.95. 
Cockerels $14.95. Austra-Whites $14.90. 
Pullets $24.95. N. H. Reds $14.90. Pullets 
$18.95. Cockerels $16.95. AAA Matings 
2c chick higher. Heavy Assorted $8.95. 
Light Assorted $7.95. Leghorn Cockerels 
$6.00. Collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, 
Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


§ will hatch chicks all summer and fall 
so order your chicks now for fall and win- 
ter meat production. Order Conrad chicks 
for quick growth and rapid feathering 
Barred, White Rocks, Reds, White Leg- 
horns. Our prices reasonable, early delivery 
possible. Write now for complete price list 
and delivery dates. Conrad's Jackson 
Seymour, 








Lae etl Hatchery, Box 13-C, 
Free Poultry Freding Book. Vitamins 
are so important to successful poultry 
hatching, raising and production that 
no chicken or turkey grower can afford 
to be without the new, illustrated 40-page 
booklet, ‘“The Story of Vitamins A & D 
in Poultry Feeding."’ Complete, up to date. 
Write National Oil nay Co., Dept. 
SF-11, First St., Harrison, N. J. 








Your greatest poultry problem will look 
ja when you read American Poultry 
Journal regularly. 500, , poultrymen do, 
why not you? 2 years 5 years $1.00. 
American Poultry i, 556 South 
Clark, Chicago. 





Sensational Value Assorted heavies $8.90 
100 tpaid! Strong healthy chicks! No 
cripples! No culls! Send money order for 
| ae shipment. Live delivery Pare 

Atlas Chick Company, Dept. F., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Raise Turkeys the new way. Write for free 
information explaining how to make up to 
$3000.00 in your own backyard. Address 
National Turkey Institute, Dept. 4, Co- 
lumbus, Kansas 











Make More Money with Farm M 
— with Experimental arm Maga: 
how. Order today! One year 25c; Five years 
$1.00. Poultry Tribune, Dept. 14, Mount 
Morris, Il. 


Swea City Broadbreast Pouilts. Pullo- 
rum cested, selected flocks. Now is the time 
to order for 1946. Cash discount on arly 
orders. Swea City Hatchery, Swea City, 
lowa. 

Hatches year around—Six Million Sun- 
shine Chicks eed ng broilers, layers. 
Purebreeds. Cross Priced right. 
Catalog Free. Soukies Hatcheries, Gory. 
don, Indiana. 











Lux ROP Leghorns. Iowa U. ertifi 
chix, eggs, cocks, cockerels, ice oe 
daughters and granddaughters RO! 
with records 200-332 mated to 300-3 
bred sires. Booking orders for pring 
chicks. lowa's largest ROP Leghorn }ree;. 
ing farm. Large Leghorns, large white egg; 
Catalog. Leghorn Land, Hopkinton, low, 











Carney chicks ordered now will help yoy 
roduce needed meat next fall and winter 
‘ast growing, quick feathering Barred 

White Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns y 

reasonable prices mean profits for yoy 

Early delivery on most breeds. Write fo, 
rice list and delivery dates. Carne 
atchery, Box 15-C, Shelbyville, Indiana 


c zhteks. Imm 





Griffith’s Silver Matin, 
ate-future delivery. Br a to make 
extra profitable layers. ‘Quic mat iring 
fryers. Postpaid with cash. 3100 per 100 
deposit balance COD plus tage. $11.45 
per 100. Barred, White Roc Red W, 
dottes, Orpingtons, ‘Austra-W hites tan 
Rox. Free Catalog. Griffith's Hatcher 
Box 603, Fulton, Missouri. 


Baby Chicks—24 breeds; free catalog 
gives best matings, terms, prices, 0! 
guarantee; bloodtested breeders; W hit. 
Buff, Brown Leghorns, $8.95; pullets 
$15.45. 4 Weeks Started White Leghorn 
Pullets, $25.00. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons 
w yandottes, $8.95: pullets, $13.95 Heay 
assorted, $7.95. Surplus cockerels, $3.95 
Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missour 


Limited Time—FOB, husky, vigorous 
bloodtested chicks, excellent layers. W hit: 
Buff, Brown Leghorns, $9.90. Pullets 
$16.90. 4 Weeks Started White Leghoro 
Pullets, $26.95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons 
Wyandottes, $8.95; pullets, $12.90. Heay 
assorted, $7.95. Surplus cockerels, $4.95 
Free Calendar-Catalog, terms, guarantees 

Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missour 











mour Chicks, and see more profits 

fat’ and winter poultry meat. Order Se 
mour chicks now, early delivery on most 
breeds—reasonable prices. White or Barred 
Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns. Writ 
today for price list and delivery dates 
Seymour Hatchery, Box 44-C, Seymour 
Indiana. 


Stouffer’s Famous Chicks. U. 5S 
proved, Bloodtested. We ship on ‘ome 
romised. Prepaid. White Leghorns 
12.90 ar 6100; Barred, White Rocks 
Austra-Whites, 5. C. Reds, Wyandottes 
Grpingtons.. $13.90; N. H. Reds, Whit 
Giants, 5.90; Heavy Mixed, $11.% 
Seconds, 36 95. Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena 
Illinois. 


Buy Dubois Chicks now for fall and win- 
ter meat. Barred, White Rocks, Reds 
White Leghorns, Rock-Leghorn hybrids 
Can make early delivery on most breeds 
Write for complete list of reasonable prices 
and delivery dates. Dubois County Hat 
ery, Box 910-C, Huntingburg, Indiana 


Davis Chicks for aes and Fall De 
livery. Barred, te Rocks, Reds, Whit 
Leghorns, Rock-L sheen ybrids. Cai 
make immediate delivery on some breeds 
Write for complete price list and Deliver 
Dates. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 15 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


Clover Valley Chicks, U.S. Approved— 
Pullorum Controlled. Thousan weekly 
Free Catalog. Clover Valley Poultry 
Farm, Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Superior Chicks in all leading breeds at 
fair prices. Prompt shipment. paeroret 
and liorum Tested. Catalog 

Superior Hatchery, Windsor, "Missouri 























Breeders Supply Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





SKUNKS 


Skunks are the natural enemies of rats and 
mice. RATGON, cultured skunk oil, chuses 
rats and mice from your premises. Humans 
can't smell it but rodents can. Small size bot- 
tle $1.00, medium size $2.00, larger $4.00. 
Order direct. CRAMER PROD S, INC., 
1419 McGee, Dept. 105, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 





Every 
fever a's horseflesh oak 


should have a copy of it. This 
ing book tells how to know phn 








how to break them—how to train 
them—how to make money as a 
master horseman. Write for tt today 
— FREE, together with my special 
offer of a course in Animal Breeding. 
If you are interested in Gaiting and 
Riding the suddle horse check 
here [] Do it today—now. You'll mever regret tt. 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP Pullets. Write today. 
Dept. 2011D -_- - Pleasant Hill, O THOMPSON HATCHERY, Box 1337-00, Springfield, Mo : 








WHITE LEGHORNS —. 














RAISE ROSELAWN | 


, Large as heavy breeds these BIG, LOP-COMBED BEAUTIES are backed by 
25 years breeding for every quality you need for top poultry profits. Cham- 
pionship livability to cut chick and jayer losses: guaranteed egg breeding for 









more big white premium eggs; really BIG LEGHORNS for ye meat; fast 
uniform growth for quick broilers. Raised once you will raise them always. 
Hundreds have r: no others for over 15 consecutive years. 

Better Breeding-Discount Prices FREE 
The breeding of all Roselawn chicks, sexed pullets, sexed cock- CATALOG 
erels and 4 week old pullets raised to a new high for 1946. We REDUCED 
offer BIG WORTH WHILE DISCOUNTS for prompt order- DISCOUNT 
ing. WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS. PRICES 
ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM |. sors 
Rural Route 10S Dayton (7) Ohio ' : 























Folks! I'll Send You 


A New Book “Short Cuts To 


BUSHELS of EGGS 
and EASY 
MONEY” 


FREE 


Also my own experiences 
with chickens. How I built 
my own brooder—saved e:- 
Mrs. Jim Moore pense, and agree that $2800 
a year can be made with chickens. 
Just to get acquainted I'll send you a wonderful new 
book by a leading poultry raising authority that reads 
like fiction yet is really ‘‘True Experiences” in making 
dollars roll out of the laying house. (3c stamp for returt 
mailing, appreciated.) This is more than a book. It real! 
is a short cut to more eggs,—a complete chicken raising 
system that’s been used by ordinary folks like mysel!._ 
I will also include FREE complete and easy plans for 
my favorite SUCCESS BROODER that can be made 
at home without expensive materials, expert labor 
special tools. It’s very safe and can be made any size UD 
to 1000 chick capacity. 
All my life, I’ve raised chickens and for over 19 years 
have been trapnesting and line breeding in working 
for improvement. I’ve found a few new kinds, and I 
iy their pictures, if you ask td them when writing me 
ne is a sensationally new White La ing Heavy 
Breed. called WHITE ses HOLLA S. The other © 
the NEW HAMP WHITES, the one chicken, in ™ 
opinion, that will outgrow, outlay and bri - mort 
money than Rocks on any farm. I now brood STARTED 
ULLETS up to RANGE SIZE at low prices, so mon" 
hesitate to ask about them. 
These free gifts are my way of making friends and re 
member there is no obligation, now or ever. My address § 
Mrs. Jim Moore, Dept. 696-P, Ottumwa, lowa. 
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RAISERS mext year. Get ahead 
Hatching 25,000fm {2° 


ing season. Write ing Spring 1946 


counts on large 9 small raisers. Tells how 








Catalog, prices without obligation, write, 


PLLEINOEIS STATE HATCHERIES 


Box T-10, Springfield, titineis 


67 BREEDS Baby Chicks, Eggs, Hybrids, 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Bantams 
All rare and common varieties. Free handsome, 
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perating room of a U. > 
see are performing deli- 


Country Doct 


You are looking into the o 


hip. The doctors you eo 
ie eye operation—lifting out pieces of meta 


ae 4 ition 
doing jobs like this 
i net. They have been we 
giant pets three long years. Once, one of i 
ane been your doctor, traveling round the ’ 
a 


tending to your family’s ills. 











Lend a helping, healing hand .. . 
put your crop dollars into 


VICTORY BONDS! 


The war is won, but a million country’s welfare . . . a sound, 
and more of our boys lie prosperous future for you and 
wounded. We are all deter- your farm! 
mined that they must have the 
finest medical aid... and your 
crop dollars, in the coming 
great Victory Loan, put into 
Victory Bonds, can help give 
it to them. 

You'll be investing in a great XV o Be 
future... a better future for all rR 
our fighting men... for your 


VICTORY 
LOAN 





THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 
OF AMERICA 





ie This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement — prepared unter auspices of * 


Treasury Department ana War Advertising Council. 


























BROAD BREASTED BRONZE 


Premium meat type. Hatched in separate hatchery 
country’s finest Broad-breasted 
U. S. Approved and Bloodtested 


Early Order Discount 
LARGE Bigger demand for poults 


of 


rush. Order before 
ts a week dur- i J29- 1st for delivery dur- 


for special dis- [Mm FREE planning service for 


to 


contracts. start in the “‘big money” 
part of poultry business. 






6 illustrated catalogue, colored pictures. Low prices 
~ MURRAY McMURRAY, Box BI2. WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 
































LEARN BY MAIL AT HOME To 


MOUNT BIRDS 
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FISH & ANIMALS 


WHAT A HOBBY 


taxidermy has become with 
HUNTERS AND ANGLERS. You would be 
amazed, Mr. Sportsman, at what you are 
MISSING by NOT knowing TAXIDE IY and 
mounting your valuable trophies of the hunt! 
300,000 STUDENTS 27222-2507" 

great sportsman’s 
schol. Think of that! Join this throng of 
SM RT SPORTSMEN. Szve your TROPHIES! 


QUICKLY LEARNED AT HOME 7: 


first lesson teaches you to MOUNT BIRDS. Vou 

QUICKLY learn to mount animals, game heads, 

San. pete. Your HOME MUSEUM with your 

ata — will quickly make you FAMOUS. 
IT. OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS. 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED ™°."2" 


rabbits, chicks, yes, even frogs, to make book 
ends, doorstops and many other useful articles. 
You can do a THOUSAND, WONDERFUL things 
with taxidermy. The free book explains this. 


LEARN TO TAN furs soft and pliable and 

learn NEW method to 
tan GENUINE LEATHER from al! kinds of 
hides. Great spare time money maker. 


BiG, EASY PROFITS 322! 2:0" 
dents make $50 to $75 a snnath tn eeaneteee 


some, much more. If you need extra money, do 
not overlook this tremendous OPPORTUNITY. 


SEND COUPON TODA 


for the Free Book — 


Tells how YOU can learn Taxidermy at 
home. 48 pages, 100 pictures of wild-game. A 
wonderful book, strange, unique. You never saw the 
like before. This book is PRICELESS to hunters, trap- 
pers and nature lovers. ABSOLUTELY FREE if you 
WRITE AT ONCE, this minute! Use the coupon 
or a postal will do, STATE YOUR AGE. 
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be KEEP hay chute closed (except 
when in use) I hinged a trap door to 
one side of opening, ran rope from it 
over pulley, and counterbalanced 
door with weight on other end of 
rope as shown below. I arranged this 
so that door can be controlled by 
rope, or I can give trap door a shove 


with a fork and it rises and stays 
there.—E. N., Lowa. 


@ I find the best way to keep sweet 
potatoes from rotting thru the winter 
is to wrap each one separately in 
paper and then pack them in a bas- 
ket or carton holding a bushel or 
less.—T. H., Ark. 


@ When we store potatoes or roots in 
the ground or in a mound for winter, 
we remove the bottom from an old 
bucket and place in one side of the 
hole or mound. With earth in place 
around bucket we can reach thru the 
bucket instead of digging in after the 
vegetables. Bucket can be filled with 
old sacks to close opening.—Mrs. F. 


F., Il. 


@ Last winter we ended our trouble 
with water and ice in our car tank 
and carburetor by adding a half pint 
of denatured alcohol with each 10 
gallons or so of fuel.—M. C. M., Wis. 


@® When I was putting rust inhibitor 
in the radiator of my car last year I 
saved some of it and put it in the 
water pan of the furnace. It not only 
cleared up the rust in the water, but 
seemed to prevent more rust forming 
during the winter.—C. E. C., Iowa. 


@ With a pair of pliers filed to the 
form shown here I can get pecan 
meats out in either halves or whole. 


I open one end or the other, then 
peel the shell off the nut with the 
hooks filed in the end of the pliers. 
They work just fine.—T. W., Kans. 








ALL AROUND THE FARM 


REG, U. & PAT) OFF. 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


@ After purchasing woodchoppers’ 
wedges, I throw them out to the 
weather so that they pick up a good 
coat of rust. This will prevent them 
from “jumping” or flying out of 
green or frozen wood. I also paint 
the edges with a light-blue color. This 
prevents the wedges from being lost 
in the snow, or in the leaves because 
the blue color will present a striking 
color.—E. J. N., Lowa. 


@I find that common cloth work 
gloves wear longer and are more 
weather resistant if given a heavy 
coat of tire-boot cement on the face 
and fingers of the gloves. We let 
cement dry about 12 hours.—C. R. 
M., Kans. 


“@ To make portable, electric-fence 


supports I cut the bottom out of an 
old dishpan, and set it upside down 
on a flat surface. For the upright I 
use 2-inch strap iron and this I bend 
at each end (from about 4 to 6 
inches) to a 90-degree angle. This 
iron is set in the pan in concrete, and 
after concrete is set hard, I drill a 


il 





hole in the top of the iron and fasten 
on an insulator. I can move these 
posts at will even when ground is 
frozen, and they are perfect for port- 
able electric fences as the drawing 
illustrates.—L. L., Ohio. 


@ In spreading manure in deep or 
crusty snow I drive the spreader 
back empty in exactly the place 
where I will spread the next load. It 
makes it much easier pulling to have 
a track broken open for the next full 


load.—D. T., Ind. 


@ Last year you showed a snowplow 
with a long plank on edge running 
in the direct line of travel, to act like 
the landside of a moldboard plow; 
and a short wing at 30° angle to push 
the snow aside, as a moldboard. We 
used a snowplow like that for years. 
It was good but at last we made it 
still better. We fastened to the ex- 
treme rear end of the long, “land- 
side” plank a sharp coulter disk 
from a grain drill. The lower edge 







































of the coulter cuts into the snow and 
acts like a tail wheel to keep the trail- 
ing edge of the long plank steady 
and in straight line. Thus, the snow- 
plow travels in a straight line, and 
this makes it do a much better job 
than before we added the coulter.— 
O. T. N., Minn. 


@ On an old sled I had about the 
farm I mounted a usable ‘gearset 
from a discarded automobile, lining 
it up as shown so I could hook to 
front end of gearset with power take- 
off from tractor. The rear end was 





connected to a detachable rod that 
turns in slots set into braced uprights. 
On this rod I can key a reel or drum 
on which to wind the wire. As much 
as a half mile of wire has been drawn 
onto this reel with one setting of the 
machine.—L. F. M., IIl. ‘ 


@ We found a very successful way to 
keep a stovepipe from going in a 
chimney too far. Take a small piece 
of flat iron and loop it over the edge 
of the pipe and then bend it four or 
five inches down the wall.—O. L. 
M., Ind. 


@ In an emergency I mixed Portland 
cement and linseed oil, thick, to 


make an excellent substitute for 
putty.—Mrs. H. E., 8S. Dak. 


@® When the hook breaks on a pull- 
type coil spring and it is temporarily 
impossible to replace, I insert a bolt 
into spring with threads pointing 
toward break. Back of second coil 


MD 


from the break I insert a washer with 
diameter about that of the spring, 
with center hole big enough for the 
bolt to drop thru. I bend my bolt to 
a hook, run it thru the washer, and 
turn it in the nut back of washer 
as shown.—F. S. R.., IIL. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each use- 
ful and practical idea published. Unused 
suggestions will not be returned.—Editor 
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EASY, FAST and FUN TO BAKE: 


| 
| 
| 
lin 
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A NEW, RICH TASTY BREAD 


NOW! With this Startling ANN PILLSBURY 
recipe, tested a nd proved for use with PILLSBURY’s 


Best Enriched FLourR, you cut bread-making time crusted, good. Be among the first to try it! And 
by as much as thre. hours! A new way to make remember . - - Whatever you bake, 
rich loaves, bread sticks, rolls, Party breads, bake—you bake your best with F 


coffee cakes... bake bread you’!! be proud to 
put on the table golden-iextured, crispy- 


whenever you 
*illsbury’s Best! 
Ann Pillsbury’s “"NO-KNEAD” SPECIAL BREAD 


with the stepped-up nourishment of eggs, milk and P 


illsbury’s Best Enriched Flour 
Bake at 375° F, for 1 hour 


Makes three loaves 
e@ Combine 


++ 1 cups scalded milk 


@ Store 


2 tablespoons salt 


14 cup sugar 


4% cup shortening 


to lukewarm by adding 


2 Cups wate 


3 packages yeast. 
or dry granular: mix well. 


e Blend in 3 eggs 


@ Add gradually 9 cups sifte 
3EST Enric 
until doug! 
(This dough 
than a kneaded 


METHOD Place dou 


r. 


1 


d PILussury’s 
‘hed Flour: mix 
is well-blended. 
will be softer 


gh in large greased 


bow! and cover. 
GUARANTEED 


ONLY WITH 
PILLSBURY'S 


“* »- 


= 


Pillsbury's Best &-Z. Flour 


© 


dough in refrigerator or cold 
place at least two hours or 
until needed. 
chilled dough into three 
loaves on well floured board; 
place in greased. 9x4x3-inch 
pans and cover. 

in warm place (80 to 85° F.) 
until double in bulk, about 
2 hours. 


@ Shape 


compressed 


in moderate oven (375 F.) 

for 1 hour 

Note: If desired, one-third of dough may be 
to make 1 dozen rolls. Fill 3-inch greased 
muffin pans 14 full; let rise in warm place 
until double in bulk, about 1 hour, and bake 
in moderate oven (375° F.) for 25 minutes. 


used 
dough. ) 


PAT. OFF. 


Pllsbury sensction s 


- 





